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EDITORS' PREFACE. 



This little woi^, which the publishers have already Tentared to call a 
periodical, is now offered to the friends of education in the United States, 
with the hope that it will be accepted as some return for the encourage- 
ment extended to the original plan. That something of this kind can be 
annually arranged as a Year-Book, and be made positirelj useful as a 
medium for circulating valuable and interesting statistical information, 
connected with the mighty school-interest embodied in the relations of 
qriB hundred and fm thfigumnd teachers to more thAJi three and a half mHUions 
of pupils, in the United States, is cibTieu^._Aii4 tha task of compiling 
and arranging these pages has convinced us that such information, how- 
ever desirable, not only lies outside of the range of any previous publi- 
cation of this sort, but must necessarily be utterly inaccessible to a great 
majority of those who would be most likely to value it. 

It was not originally intended that the notices of the educational sys- 
tems of the different States should occupy so large a part of the work. 
But, in the preparation, the materials accumulated ; and, viewing the 
Year-Book for 1857 as one of a series, it seemed, on the whole, to be well 
to present in detail so much of the past history, and of the present con- 
dition, of each State's school system, as would afford a groundwork for 
fixture observation. Errors concerning some of the States may possibly 
be found in this portion, either firom incomplete examination of the 
records, or because recent legislation may have changed more or less of 
the system ; such matters of incorrect statement, or of omission, may be 
readily remedied, when pointed out or discovered. As far as practicable, 
each system has, at least, been allowed to tell its own story; and, aa 
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n FBEFACE. 

ftimalists, we haTO almost fottNyrne to dimw any eomparisoiiB. The ac- 
ooanto maj show similarity enoogh to indicate complete identity of design, 
and dissimilBrity enough to famish material for inyestigation. It is, cer- 
tainly, proper sobject for philanthropic analysis to see how ont of the 
loocde and habits of different sections of a common people have grown 
different methods for accomplishing precisely the same object, the com- 
monwealth's prosperity and the iaditidnaTs adTantagel 

There is one difference which may here be noted ; that many of die 
States, Massachusetts among the Eastern, North Carolina of the South- 
ern, Delaware of the Middle, and Wisconsin of the Western States, cer- 
tainly repiesenling all the tenritotial conditicHis, proTide for fi^e wcioois, 
iiUimatelyoratpraseBt,forrichaDdpoor; that is, th^ assess the properfy 
to pay for public schooling. Conneeticat, PennsylTania, Geoigia» and 
Michigan, corresponding to the others, aie representatiTe States of the 
plan of requiring or aHowing a portion, at least, of .the public school sup- 
port to be assessed on the persons reaping the adyantage. This radical 
difference is full of mgnificance; and may properly elicit much inquiry. 
It IS possible, bat not quite likely, that each mediod is best suited to its 
locality. At all evAnts, Ann^ftnaon Hnd investigation may lead to a more 
perfect arrangement, in either case. 

The Teachers* Directory , we are constnuned to present mudti less com- 
plete than it should hare been made. All dne diligeoice has been used to 
secure reliable information ; and, while we heartily acknowledge indebted- 
ness to the friends, especially in the West, who hare so forwarded our 
plans, we regret that otJi^rs nearer at hand, to whom an appeal was sent, 
could not find it in their will or power to aid us. It is true that very 
many most valuable instructors can scarcely be considered as permanently 
employed, or professional teachers. This idea of a thorough enrolment 
of the regular forces of the educational army is not a new one. Incom- 
plete as our returns will be found, we can yet'say, that this is the best yet 
done in the same direction, and it is certain to be easily improved upon 
by repetition of the effort. 

The monthly calendar could not, of course, within our limits, be adapted 
to all latitudes and longitudes. It is, ther^ore, calculated for the vicinity 
of Boston. Teadiers, at least, know how to make it fulfil the condition 
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affirmed in the Almanacs of the olden time, and make it ''answer for all 
places north of the equator." — The rest of the world must speak for 
itself. Our best hope is, that the whole will serve rather to open than to 
fill the place of an American Educational Year^Book, such as no friend of 
the cause will consent to be without, much more extended in quantity, 
vastly superior in quality, and just suited to the greatness of the interests 
it shall offer to serve. 

One word for the publishers. Without reference to immediate remu- 
neration they have issued this number ; and have already made partial 
arrangements to publish, a year hence, a laiger work on a somewhat simi- 
lar plan, and, especially, more complete as a Teachers' Directory. They, 
therefore, thus early solicit the cooperation of l3ie friends of education, 
far and near ; and desire to receive copies of* all State Reports, and School 
Laws, and other documents calculated to throw light upon the progress 
or condition of the cause. And every teadier*fi address, forwarded before 
October next, will appear in its proper place. 

A. R. POPE. 

SoMERvjLLE, Mass., November 20, 1856. 
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MOBXmO AKD KVEKIXG STASS. 

V^fUM wn\ \m Kymtiot;»tMruaaiiUy tOUk^ thfenUonm^ Starts 

'ff fUtt ytmf, Mum wlJ] b« Krening SUr until Jime 7tli, tfaoi lionm^ Ste-tte 
ffwi t/f Um yMu** Jopftor will be Eveoing Star anlil A|iril lldi, tbm Mo 
AUir until K</v«ml>«r 94. ftstum will be Eveoiiig Star vital Jnl^ isik, 
Mf/rttUtK Hiur dm rmi f/f ihe yenr» 



CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 
ttmninhnt f^etter, Of Golden Number, 15; Jewish Lunar Cycle, U; I^iaet 
4 1 Mm CyeUf 1«( Itoman Iwlictlon, 16; Julian Period, 6670; Ace of the 
Wr;i1d, by DlbltoiU CUr<mtjU>gyt 6860. 

EgUINOXES AND SOLSTICES FOB 1867. 

VnrMt SattiiMfff Mwoh 90 10 67 mo. I Antnmiua Equinox, Seot ^ 9 £«t 
f«UMiaM»loli»l|4w, June 21 7 16 mo. | Winter BolJfi^^ r«.a8 bJJ." 



LEAP YEAR. 
Li«»p y«»w, ifunefftlly, are those which are exactly divisible by 4 But the 
♦•itnlKJiiilal years are not io considered, unleu the number of the year is divis- 
ll/l« by 400. Thus, the year 1000 will not be a leap year; but the year 2000 



will be. 



LKCIAL ItATKH OF IJ^TEUEST IN THE UNITED STATES 
IM (^ullftmilii, the legttl mte Is 10 per cent. In Alabama and Texas, it is 8 
|J«r imni. In Niiw York, South OitroUna, Georgia, Michigan, and Wiionsin, 
H Is T iii»r <miit. In Loulilan*, It Is 6 per cent. In all the other States, it is 6 



UATJCM Oir POHTAOE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
\,tii\P¥ posiAgM, ftir n pnrool not exceeding half an ounce (avoirdupois) sent 
IH Mm timll Hot OXflAodhig 8000 miles, is 8 cents; over 8000 miles, 10 cents; 
Hlwuys to bit pr^mUi. Drop lottors (not mailed), 1 cent Ship letters, not in 
WfHilM mails, fl oents. Kaoh newspaper, periodical, unsealed circular, or 
otlwr ftrinlMt mutter, not exceeding 8 ounces in weight, within the United 
Htittw, 1 oent. Periodicals and newspapers paid quarterly, in advance, one 
JilUf tlte usual rate. Any writing upon a newspaper or periodical, other than 
ti|« address, renders it liable to letter postage. It is illegal (penalty $10) and 
Mmui, to send letters addressed to different persons in one envelope, or 
package, exoept to persons in foreign countries. 

(iv) 



1st MONTH. 



JANUARY, 185T. 



31 DAYS. 



MOON»S PHASES. 



First Qnarter, 3d, 7h. SOm. mor. 
Full Moon, 10th, 4h. 24in. mor. 



Third Quarter, 17th, Oh. 6m. mor. 
New Moon, 25th, 6h. 42m. eve. 
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h. m. 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 80 
7 29 
7 29 
7 29 
7 28 
7 28 
7 27 
7 27 
7 26 
7 25 
7 25 
7 24 
7 23 
7 22 
7 22 
7 21 
7 20 
7 19 
7 19 
7 18 
7 17 
7 16 
l7 15 
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Sets. 



h. m. 
438 
4 39 
4 40 
4 41 
4 41 
4 42 
4 43 
4 44 
4 45 
4 46 
4 47 
4 48 
4 49 
4 50 
4 52 
4 53 
4 64 
4 56 
4 57 
4 58 

4 59 

5 1 



Moon 
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5 
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5 
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4 
5 
7 
8 
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5 11 
5 12 



h. m. 

10 45 

11 56 
mom. 

1 10 

2 28 

3 45 

5 2I 

6 15 

7 18 
rises. 

6 15 

7 24 

8 31 

9 35 

10 87 

11 38 
mom. 

40 

1 41 

2 46 

3 52 

4 56 

5 56 

6 47 
sets. 

6 1 

7 18 

8 88 

9 47 
11 1 
mora. 
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Water. 



h. m. 
2 16 

2 59 

3 45 

4 85 
6 81 

6 38 

7 47 
9 2 

10 8 

11 6 
11 65 
ev.39 

1 21 

2 

2 37 

3 13 

3 48 

4 24 
6 7 

6 3 

7 15 

8 30 

9 41 

10 34 

11 22 
mom. 

4 

44 

1 23 

2 2 
2 42 
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7 12 


5 15 
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4 7 
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7 11 


5 17 
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5 18 
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5 19 
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7 17 
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8 61 
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5 24 
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11 6 
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5 23 


6 14 
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5 26 


7 19 
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5 27 


8 23 


1 5 
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5 29 


9 24 


1 36 
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5 80 10 25 


2 7 
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6 58 


5 81 11 29 


2 87 
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6 57 


5 82 morn. 
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6 55 


5 83 


82 


3 37 
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6 54 


5 84 


1 86 


4 14 
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W. 


6 52 


5 86 


2 40 


4 57 
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6 51 


5 87 


8 42 
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6 49 


5 89 


4 87 


7 87 
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5 40 


5 28 


9 7 
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5 48 
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1 40 
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3d ncfmn. 



HARGH^ 1857. 



91 BAtS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



First Quarter, 2d, llh. 46iit. eve. 
Full Moon, lOtb, llh. d3m. mor. 



Third Quarter, 18th, 4b. 19m. eve. 
New Moon, 25th, 5h. 44iii. eve. 
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7 15 
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6 24 
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6 19 
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7 13 
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6 17 
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8 15 


40 
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6 15 
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9 17 


1 7 


14 
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6 14 
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10 21 


1 86 
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6 12 
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11 24 


2 8 


16 


M. 


6 10 


6 8 


mom. 


2 81 


17 
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18 
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6 7 


6 10 


1 80 


8 87 


19 


Th. 


6 5 


6 11 


2 23 


4 19 


20 
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6 8 


6 13 


8 15 


5 22 


21 


Sa. 


6 2 


6 14 


8 57 
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6 15 


480 


8 83 
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5 59 


6 17 


4 59 


9 48 


24 
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5 57 


6 18 
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10 86 


25 
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5 55 


6 19 


6 20 


11 16 
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6 20 


7 87 


11 56 


27 
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5 52 


6 21 


8 59 


mora. 


28 
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5 51 


6 22 


10 20 


82 


29 
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5 49 


6 28 


11 44 


1 12 


80 
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mom. 


1 58 
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5 45 


6 25 
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4THtfoivTH. APRIL, 1857. 30 jults. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


First Qnarter, Ist, 8h. 50m. mor. 


Third Quarter, 17th, 7h. 16m. mor. 


Full Moon, 9th, 4h. 44m. mor. 


New Moon, 24th, 2h. 30m. mor. 


First Quarter, 30th, 7h. S4m. ere. 
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5 43 


6 26 


1 55 


8 20 
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5 41 


6 27 


2 43 


4 11 
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5 40 


6 28 


8 22 


6 21 
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5 88 


6 29 


8 61 


6 69 
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6 80 


4 16 


8 85 
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6 84 


6 81 


4 86 


9 42 
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5 82 


6 82 


4 54 


10 80 
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6 83 
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5 29 


6 84 


7 6 
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5 27 


6 85 


8 10 
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9 14 
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6 89 
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2 19 
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6 58 
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5th month. mat, 1SS7. SI days. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


FnUMooa, 8th, 9h. 27m. ere 


. New MboB, 28d, lOh. 4m. mor. 


ThixdQvBrter.ieth, ^h. 26in. ere. 
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6tr MOUTH. JVJfKj 1857. 90 days. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


FoUMoon, 7th, Oh. 89iii. eve. 


New Moon, 21st, 5h. 19m. ere. 


Third Quarter, 15th, 2h. 26m. mor. 


First Quarter, 28th, Ilh. 36m. eve. 
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8 6 


11 5 




8 


M. 


4 22 


7 84 


9 2 


11 41 


\ 


9 


Tu. 


4 22 


7 85 


9 50 


ev.l8 


. 


10 


W. 


4 22 


7 85 


10 28 


54 




11 


Th. 


4 22 


7 86 


11 1 


1 81 




12 


Fr. 


4 22 


7 87 


11 28 


2 9 




18 


Sa. 


4 22 


7 87 


11 51 


2 58 


• 


14 


S. 


4 22 


7 88 


mom. 


8 87 


• 


15 


M. 


4 22 


7 88 


12 


4 29 




16 


Tu. 


4 22 


7 88 


34 


5 80 


k 


17 


W. 


4 22 


7 89 


58 


6 88 




18 


Th. 


4 22 


7 89 


1 28 


7 86 




19 


Fr. 


4 23 


7 89 


1 54 


8 40 




20 


Sa. 


4 23 


7 89 


2 35 


9 41 




21 


S. 


4 23 


7 89 


sets. 


10 39 




22 


M. 


4 23 


7 40 


9 4 


11 31 




23 


Tu. 


4 23 


7 40 


9 48 


mom. 




24 


W. 


4 24 


7 40 


10 22 


25 


. 


25 


Th. 


4 24 


7 40 


10 47 


1 15 


• 


26 


Fr. 


4 24 


7 40 


11 9 


2 1 


• 


27 


Sa. 


4 25 


7 40 


11 28 


2 46 


• 


28 


S. 


4 25 


7 40 


11 47 


8 31 


- 


29 


M. 


4 25 


7 40 


mom. 


4 18 


• 


80 


Tu. 


4 25 


7 40 


2 


6 5 





7th month. JULY, 1857. 81 days. 


MOON'S 


; PHASES. 


Fall Moon, 7tb, 2h. Om. mor. New Moon, 21st, lh*28in. mor. 


Third Quarter, 14th, 8b. 12m. mor. | First Quarter, 28th, 4h. SOm. eve. 


• 




Sun 


Son 


Moon 


High 


MEMOBANDA. 


i 


B 


Riaes. 


Sets, 
h. m. 


Sets. 


Water. 






h. m. 


h. m. 


h. m. 




1 


w. 


4 26 


7 40 


23 


6 58 


. 


2 


Th. 


4 26 


7 40 


46 


6 56 




3 


Fr. 


4 27 


7 40 


1 14 


7 61 




4 


Sa. 


4 27 


7 39 


1 47 


8 67 




5 


S. 


428 


7 39 


2 30 


9 63 


• 


6 


M. 


4 29 


7 89 


rises. 


10 41 




7 


Tu. 


429 


7 39 


8 29 


11 24 




8 


W. 


4 30 


7 38 


9 3 


ev. 5 




9 


Th. 


4 31 


7 38 


9 28 


42 




10 


Fr. 


4 81 


7 88 


9 66 


1 20 




11 


Sa. 


4 32 


7 37 


10 17 


1 59 




12 


S. 


4 33 


7 37 


10 30 


2 37 


■ 


13 


M. 


4 84 


7 36 


11 3 21 




14 


Tu. 


4 35 


7 36 


11 24 


4 8 




16 


W. 


4 36 7 35 


11 63 


4 67 




16 


Th. 


4 37 


7 34 


mom. 


6 64 




17 


Fr. 


4 38 


7 34 


30 


7 1 


• 


18 


Sa. 


4 39 


7 33 


1 17 


8 14 




19 


8. 


4 39 


7 32 


2 17 


9 81 




20 


M. 


4 40 


7 32 


3 28 


10 33 




21 


Tu. 


4 41 


7 31 


sets. 


11 32 




22 


W. 


4 42 


7 30 


8 63 


mom. 




23 


Th. 


4 43 


7 29 


9 9 


21 


1 


24 


Fr. 


4 44 


7 28 


9 29 


1 5 




25 


Sa. 


4 46 


7 27 


9 49 


1 43 




26 


8. 


4 46 


7 26 


10 7 


2 20 




27 


M. 


4 47 


7 25 


10 26 


2 69 




28 


Tu. 


4 48 


7 24 


10 48 


3 35 




29 


W. 


4 49 


7 23 


11 13 


4 12 




30 


Th. 


4 50 


7 22 


11 46 


4 61 




31 


Fr. 


4 61 


7 21 


room. 


6 43 





8niK0ifTH. AUeUST, 1857. •! MiB. 


HOOirS PHASES. 


FoUMoon, Stf^ lb. 44iii. ewe. NewMooi, ISth, Ilk 41m. nor. 


Tluid Quarter, ISth, Oh. Sim. ev«. jfinl Qmrtff, STth, lOh. Sim. nor. 


S 


i 


8aa 


flOi 

Seta. 
I1.B. 


Sals. 


WataK: 


■ ■ ' B -^ ■ — ' ^ ■ 

UEMOILASDJL 




h.m. 


h. m. 


h. m. 




1 


Sa. 


4 52 


720 


026 


€63 


% 


2 


S. 


468 


7 19 


1 13 


8 9 




3 


M. 


464 


7 18 


2 13 


924 




4 


Tu. 


4 65 


7 16 


8 17 


10 21 




6 W. 

1 


4 66 


7 15 


rises. 


11 7 




eJTh. 


4 67 


7 14 


8 


11 47 




7 Fr. 


4 68 


7 13 


823 


er. 28 




8 Sa. 


4 69 


7 11 


8 42 


1 8 




9; 8. 


5 


7 10 


9 6 


1 89 


• 


loi M. 


6 1 


7 9 


928 


2 16 




11 


Tu. 


6 2 


7 8 


966 


2 64 




12! w. 1 


6 3 


7 7 10 29 


386 


" 


13 


Th. 


6 4 


7 6 11 12 


422 




14 


Fr. 


6 6 


7 4 morn. 


6 19 


• 


15 


Sa. 


5 6 


7 2 6 


6 88 




16 


S. 


5 7 


7 1 


1 11 


8 10 




17 


M. 


6 8 


7 0, 2 23 


9 34 




18 


Tu. 


5 9 


6 68; 8 39 


10 87 




19 


W. 


5 10 


6 66 gets. 


11 27 




20 


Th. 


6 11 


6 65| 7 32 


mom. 




21 


Fr. 


5 12 


6 64| 7 62 


8 




22 


Sa. 


5 14 


6 62 8 11 


45 


• 


23 


S. 


6 15 


6 51 


8 29 


1 18 




24 


M. 


5 16 


6 49 8 60 


1 50 


* 


25 


Tu. 


5 17 


6 48 9 12 


2 21 




26 


W. 


6 18 


6 46 9 43 


2 52 




27 


Th. 


6 19 


6 44 10 17 


8 24 




28 


Fr. 


5 20 


6 42 11 3 


4 




29 


Sa. 


5 21 


6 41 


11 57 


4 44 




30 


S. 


5 22 


6 39 nMNTiL 


5 56 




31 


M. 


5 23 


6 37 1 


7 26 





9TKi|fliiTH. SIEPTEMBBR^ 1857. 30 days. 


MOON'S PHASES. 

• 


Fall Moon, 4tfa, Oli. 23m. mor. 


New Moon, 18th, Oh. 49m. mor. 


Third Qaarter, 10th, 6h. 6m. eve. 

• 


First Qaarter, 26th, 4h. 15m. mor. 


• 

1 
1 




Sun 
EiBes. 

h.m. 


m 

Sim 
Sets. 

h.m. 


Moon 
Sets. 


High 
Water. 


MEMOBANDA. 




h. nu 


h. m. 




1 


Tu. 


5 24 


6 36 


2 19 


8 62 




2 


W. 


5 26 


6 35 


3 21 


9 58 




3 


Th. 


5 27 


6 33 


rises. 


10 45 




4 


Fr. 


5 28 


6 31 


6 47 


11 27 




5 


Sa. 


5 29 


6 30 


7 9 


ev. 2 




6 


S. 


5 30 


6 28 


7 31 


37 




7 


M. 


6 31 


6 26 


7 57 


1 13 




8 


Tu. 


5 32 


6 25 


8 29 


1 51 




9 


W. 


533 


6 23 


9 9 


2 29 




10 


Th. 


5 34 


6 21 


10 


3 9 




11 


Fr. 


5 35 


6 19 


11 1 


8 58 




12 


Sa. 


6 36 


6 17 


mom. 


4 59 




13 


S. 


5 87 


6 16 


12 


6 83 




14 


M. 


5 38 


6 14 


1 25 


8 15 




15 


Tu. 


5 39 


6 12 


2 89 


9 33 




16 


W. 


5 40 


6 11 


3 49 


10 28 




17 


Th. 


5 41 


6 9 


sets. 


11 10 




18 


Fr. 


5 42 


6 7 


6 15 


11 46 




19 


Sa. 


5 43 


6 5 


6 35 


mora. 




20 


S. 


5 44 


6 4 


6 53 


17 




21 


M. 


5 45 


6 2 


7 17 


47 




22 


Tu. 


5 46 


6 


7 42 


1 16 




23 


W. 


5 47 


5 58 


8 15 


1 45 




24 


Th. 


5 48 


5 56 


8 54 


2 13 


<♦ 


25 


Fr. 


5 49 


5 54 


9 46 


2 46 




26 


Sa. 


5 50 


5 52 


10 44 


3 22 




27 


S. 


6 51 


5 50 


11 49 


4 7 




28 


M. 


5 53 


5 49 


mom. 


5 14 




29 


Tu. 


5 54 


5 46 


59 


6 50 


•. 


30 


W. 


5 55 


5 45 


2 11 


8 20 





iothkohtk. ocrmnni^ isipy. simtb. 


MOOirS PHASS& 


Fnnifooa, ad, lOh. 95ai. nor. Scv Moo^ 17^ 4lL54B.eTtt. 


Thinl Quarter, lOih, Ih. Sin. nor.iRni Qurter, SSdh, 9k SUb. ere. 

• 1 


1 


• 


^ 


Seta. 


r 


WMv. 


• 

MEMORANDiL 




h.a. 


II.B. 


h. m. 


h. B. 




1 


Th. 


6 66 6 48 


826 


929 




2 


Fr. 


667642 


rises. 


10 16 


' 


8 


Sa. 


6686 40 


684 


10 64 




4 


S. 


669689 


6 69 


11 29 




5 


M. 


6 1 688 


627 


er. 6 




6 


Tn. 


6 2 


686 


7 7 


046 




7 


W, 


6 8 


584 


7 64 


1 25 




8| Th. 


6 4 


5 83 


8 65 


2 8 




9 


Fr. 


6 6 


5 81 


10 2 


2 64 




10 


Sa. 


6 6 


529 


11 16 


8 46 


■ 


11 


». 


6 8 


5 28 


mom. 


4 67 




12 


M. 


6 9 


5 26 


029 


6 81 


• 


18 


Tu. 


6 10 


5 24 


1 89 


8 8 




14 


W. 


6 11 


5 22 


2 48 


9 16 




16 


Th. 


6 12 


5 20 


8 61 


10 8 




16 


Fr. 


6 13 


5 19 


4 55 


10 42 




17 


Sa. 


6 14 


5 17 


sets. 


11 15 




18 


S. 


6 16 


5 16 


5 19 


11 47 




19 


M. 


6 17 


5 14 


5 44 


mom. 




20 


Tu. 


6 18 


5 18 


6 16 


16 




21 


W. 


6 19 


5 11 


6 52 


45 




22 


Th. 


6 21 


5 10 


788 


1 16 




28 


Fr. 


6 22 


5 8 


8 81 


1 46 




24 


Sa. 


6 28 


5 7 


9 81 


2 19 




25 


S. 


6 24 


5 5 


10 40 


2 57 




26 


M. 


6 26 


5 4 


11 50 


8 42 


• 


27 


Tu. 


6 27 


5 2 


morn. 


444 




28 


W. 


6 28 


5 1 


1 1 


6 18 


• 


29 


Th. 


6 29 


5 


2 18 


7 87 


■ 


80 


Fr. 


6 81 


4 58 


8 27 


8 46 




81 


Sa. 


6 82 


4 57 


4 48 


9 86 1 

1 



Ihn MOVTH. JSOVJ^IUBBM^ 1857. 



SO DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 
Full Moon, 1st, 8h. 13m. eve. New Moon, 16th, llh. 10m. mor. 
Third Quarter, 8ih, IJh. SOm. mor. First Quarter, 24th, Oh. 49m. ere 






1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



• 


Son 


1 


Rises. 




h. m. 


s. 


6 83 


M. 


6 84 


Tu. 


6 85 


W. 


6 36 


Th. 


6 37 


Fr. 


6 89 


Sa. 


6 40 


S. 


6 41 


M. 


6 43 


Tu. 


6 44 


W. 


6 45 


Th. 


6 47 


Fr. 


6 48 


Sa. 


6 49 


S. 


6 61 


M. 


6 52 


Tu. 


6 68 


W. 


6 54 


Th. 


6 55 


Fr. 


6 66 


Sa. 


6 58 


11$. 


6 59 


M. 


7 


Tu. 


7 1 


W. 


7 8 


Th. 


7 4 


Fr. 


7 6 


Sa. 


7 6 


S. 


7 7 


M. 


7 9 



Sua 
Sets. 



h. m. 
4 65 
4 64 
4 68 
4 62 
4 60 
4 49 
4 48 
4 47 
4 46 
4 44 
4 48 
4 42 
4 41 
4 40 
4 89 
4 88 
4 37 
4 36 
4 36 
4 36 
4 34 
4 33 



Uooa 

KiMB. 



rises. 
4 68 
6 41 

6 40 

7 48 
9 4 

10 18 

11 81 
mom. 

89 

1 45 

2 48 

8 50 
4 62 
6 65 
sets. 
4 61 
6 35 

6 26 

7 25 

8 30 

9 87 



4 83 10 46 
4 82 11 55 
4 81 morn. 
4 3l! 1 4 



4 80 

4 29 
4 29; 
4 29 



2 17 
8 33 
4 63 
6 17 



High 


Water. 


h. m. 


10 17 


10 67 


11 89 


ey.28 


1 7 


1 68 


2 46 


3 40 


4 47 


6 11 


7 31 


8 87 


9 27 


10 9 


10 46 


U 20 


11 63 


mom. 


23 


55 


1 80 


2 8 


2 42 


3 27 


4 23 


6 28 


6 43 


7 49 


8 48 


9 40 



KEMOBAKDA. 



12th month. I>IK:7£]IIBBR9 1857. 81 n^TS. 




MOON'S PHASES. 


Full Moon, Ist, 6h. ISm. mor. New Moon, 16ih, l»h. 17m. mor. 




Third Qaarter, 8th, Ih. 54m. mor. Firgt Qaarter, S4th, Ih. 53m. mor. 




Full Moon, 30th, 4h. 49m. eve. 


• 


i 
% 

B 


1^ 


Snn 
Blaes. 

h. m. 


Son 

Sets. 

h. m* 


Mom 

BliM. 


mgh 
Water. 


MEMORANDA. 




a. in. 


h. m. 




1 


Tu. 


7 10 


4 29 


rises. 


10 81 






2 


W. 


7 11 


4 29 


5 25 


11 19 






8 


Th. 


7 12 


4 28 


6 40 


ev. 9 






4 


Fr. 


7 13 


4 28 


7 57 


57 






6 


Sa. 


7 14 


4 28 


9 14 


1 50 






6 


8. 


7 15 


4 28 


10 27 


2 40 


, 




7 


M. 


7 16 


4 28 


11 85 


8 81 




• 


8 


Tu. 


7 17 


4 28 


mom. 


4 26 




1 


9 


W. 


7 18 


4 28 


40 


5 24 






10 


Th. 


7 19 


4 28 


1 43 


6 82 






11 


Fr. 


7 20 


4 28 


2.45 


7 84 






12 


Sa. 


7 21 


4 28 


8 49 


8 84 






18 


S. 


7 22 


4 28 


4 62 


9 81 






14 


M. 


7 22 


4 28 


5 45 


10 13 






15 


Tu. 


7 23 


4 28 


6 58 


10 55 






16 


W. 


7 24 


4 28 


sets. 


11 81 






17 


Th. 


7 24 


4 29 


5 29 


mom. 


• 




18 


Fr. 


7 25 


4 29 


6 23 


9 






19 


Sa. 


7 25 


4 29 


7 29 


0.45 






20 


S. 


7 26 


4 SO 


8 37 


1 19 






21 


M. 


7 26 


4 30 


9 44 


1 55 






22 


Tu. 


7 27 


4 31 


10 52 


2 83 






23 


W. 


7 27 


4 81 


mom. 


8 14 




m 


24 


Th. 


7 28 


4 32 


2 


4 






25 


Fr. 


7 28 


4 82 


1 18 


4 49 






26 


Sa. 


7 29 


4 83 


2 27 


6 47 






27 


S. 


7 29 


4 34 


8 47 


6 58 






28 


M. 


7 29 


4 84 


5 7 


8 4 






29 


Tu. 


7 29 


4 85 


6 27 


9 11 






30 


W. 


7 80 


4 36 


rises. 


10 12 






31 


Th. 


7 80 


4 37 


5 29 


11 7 







EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK. 



PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Some of the earliest pages of the colonial records of the 
New England settlements, bear unquestionable evidence of the 
recognition of public education as a means of public security 
and private prosperity. New England is renowned the world 
over, or wherever free schools are known and esteemed, as the 
birth-place of such schools. It is a marked feature of that 
early colonial history, that, while " there were fewer dwellings 
for the living than graves for the dead,'' in those stem hours 
when the stoutest hearts may weU have quailed before the dif- 
ficulties which were to be Encountered, and while they tended 
the watch-fires of a wilderness, exposed at all times to the 
incursions of savage tribes, they still provided the school and 
the school-master, and directed the one to be maintained, and 
the other to toil, for aU the youth within the town, " whether 
they be children of the poor, or children of the rich." The 
Greneral Court of the old colony began to be jealous for the 
schooling of the children, long before there were maiiy inter- 
ests of a material kind for which to legislate. In 1642, the 
selectmen of every town were required by law to ^ have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, — to see, first, 
that none of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of 
their families, as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices, so much learning, as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 

2* (17) 



18 AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL T£AR*BOOK. 

[obtain] a knowledge of the capital laws ; upon penalty of 
twenty shillings for each neglect therein." 

In 1647, a law was passed in the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
quaking the public maintenance of schools compulsory, and 
also ordering that the schools should he free to all who would 
go to them.* This law must have worked yery harshly, 
according to present estimates of such wholesome legislation, 
upon the scattered villages, which were beginning to spring up 
in the wilderness, and were yet too small .to maintain such 
schools as were required. But, instead of relaxing the penalty 
to be imposed for non-compliance, we find it increased, in 1671, 
from five pounds to ten pounds ; in 16S3, it was again doubled ; 
and, in 1718^ it was increased to thirty pounds, for towns 
of six hundred inhabitants, and so on, for larger places; the 
penalties exacted of populous and wealthy towns being quite 
as severe^ according to their means, as those exacted of the 
smaller ones* 

Wben the foundation of the free school system was thus 
laid, the entire population of Massachusetts Bay did not 
probably exceed twenty-one thousand souls. There were no 
means of extended trade, and no sources of private or public 
prosperity. The hardy pioneers of a great nation were con- 
tent to wring a living out of the soil they tilled ; and they were 
preparing to found a nation, not to amass wealth. The inven- 
tory of all the colonial estates, real and personal, public and 
private, would not have had, probably, the compsirative value 
of the inventory of hundred* of single estates to-day. Yet it 
was just I then that the idea of universal education at public 
expense was reached, and put in practice. To support it, men . 
stinted themselves daily in comforts, and cast aside all luxuries ; 
women shared in the privations, and contributed as they could 
to the common cause ; and children, early inured to toil and 
sacrifice, bore their part in these, to reap the advantage. 

*It is noteworthy ^at thelbidiaBS were, froni the firsts inelnded in the 
provkiom far ichooli. 
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" It is impossible for us adequately to conceive the boldness 
of the measure, which aimed at universal education through 
the establishment of free schools. As a fact, it had no prece- 
dent in the world's history ; and, as a theory, it could have 
been refuted and silenced by a more formidable array of argu- 
ment and experience than was ever marshalled against any 
other institution of human origin. But time has ratified its 
soundness. Two centuries of successful operation now pro- 
claim it to be as wise as it was courageous, and as beneficent as 
it was disinterested. Every community in the civilized world 
awards it the meed of praise ; and states at home, and nations 
abroad, in the order of tiieir intelligence, are copying the bright 
example. What we call the enlightened nations of Christen- 
dom are approaching by slow degrees to the moral elevation 
which our ancestors readied at a single bound ; and the tardy 
convictions of the one have been assimilating, through a period 
of two centuries, to the intuitions of the other." * 

As there is more than one claimant for the honor of discov- 
ering this continent, which would seem to be so stubborn a fact 
in written history, so New England has not been permitted 
an undisputed right to the discovery of the idea of free 
schools ; and it will not detract from the glory due to the 
brave and hardy settlers on this side of the ocean, to recognize 
heartily the indications of the same great idea in the trans- 
atlantic world. Thus, the Parochial -Schools of Scotknd as 
early as 1494 received the sanction of the Scottish parliament. 
But it IS questionable whether those schools were free, in our 
sense ; certainly, they were designed only for the diildren a£ 
the barons and large freeholders, and with a view to qualifying 
persons to discharge the duties of the sheriffalty and other 
minor court-ofiices under government. John Knox, also, used 
these very memorable words: f " Seeing that God has deter- 

* Hon. Horace Mann, first Secretary of the Massa^usetts Board of 
Edncation. 

V First Book o/^A'scip/mc/' — prepared in behalf of his associates, 
as an address to the nobility, 1560. 
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mined that his kirk here cm earth shall be taught not by angels 
but by men ; of necessity, therefore^ we judge it, that every 
several kirk have one school-master appointed. * * * The 
rich and potent may not be permitted to suffer their children 
to spend their youth in a vain idleness, as heretofore they have 
done ; but they must be exhorted, and, by the censure of the 
kirk, compelled to dedicate their sons by good exercises to the 
profit of the kirk and commonwealth; and this they must do 
because they are able. I^chtldren of the poor mmt he sup- 
parted and smUxined on the charge of the kirk," — And, in 
1615, ^^the Privy Council of Scotland empowered the bishops, 
along with the majority of the landlords, or heritors, to estab- 
lish a school in every parish in their respective dioceses, and 
to assess its lands for that purpose." 

The dates of this enactment^ 1615, and of the immigration 
of the Puritans to this country, 1620, are too close to each 
other to escape notice. And, if Scotland had lived up to the 
theory, her schools would certainly have antedated any common 
schools ia the new world. But not until 1646 was the former 
enactment made operative, by directions for levying the money 
needful to erect school-houses, and pay the salaries of the mas- 
ters. Yet, meanwhile, common schools were in successful 
operation in several places of New England. Boston, Sox- 
bury, and Dorchester, particularly, passed beyond the colonial 
law in their provisions. And in 1647, as already mentioned, 
free schools were universally required, under severe penalties? 
for the times, for non-compliance, — the forfeitures, by Ihe way 
being always appropriated to the maintenance of schools where 
they were neglected. 

But the free school system is not a matter of question, wher- 
ever it has been tried. It has attracted the admiration of sound 
thinkers ; it has silenced, by its operation, the cavils of political 
philosophers, reared upon a dijfferent idea of public economy; 
it is an inheritance dearly prized in most of the old States, 
and an improvement earnestly coveted, and generally secured, 
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in the new. The provisions for its maintenance have been 
incorporated into the organic law of very many of the thirty- 
one States, and are so placed out of the reach of popular 
frenzjf or wild scheming of unprincipled men. And, with 
scarcely an exception, every statesman,* and all public jour- 
nals, have united in asserting the benefits, and in advocating 
the extension, of the munificent arrangements, by which the 
pre ent race insures the continuation of its own blessings and 
att '"*ments with its posterity. 

It is not our puipose to argue the question which is here 
presented. A great cause like this has not found such earnest 
supporters in high places and in low places, in church and in 
state, with sages and with artisans, among the rich, who may 
have every desirable advantage without this auxiliary which 
they are taxed to support, and among the poor, who have 
learned to account a suitable education of their children as a 
privilege priceless in value, and to be secured by every honor- 
able and judicious means;--* a great cause like this has not 
found such and so many earnest supporters, without having 
been sufficiently proved to be impregnable on its own ground. 
It has ceased to defend itself; it has ceased to be a fortress, a 
citadel of strength; its forces have gone out now into the 
world, and are pressing forward their victories farther and 
farther. There is no State in this Union which does not feel, 
more or less, the influence of the intelligence which the schools 
of thirty years — that is, during the growth of the present gen- 
eration — have enkindled. Public life is quickened by this 
intelligence; private life is blessed by the virtues it has devel- 
oped or deepened ; wealth has been increased, and, if it have 
any security, gets it &om the constraining infiuence of these 

* The present Governor of Virginia, Hon. Hexst A. Wise, has the 
reputation of being opposed to any public-school system, as tending to a 
demoralization of the community, by its levelling influences ; and the 
Richmond (Ya.) Examiner, something like an official organ, has been oht" 
spoken against the whole system. 
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associations; poverty has been cheered and encouraged, and 
rendered capable of bettering its sqaalid condition; science has 
rejoiced in new votaries; art has fonnd more apt pupils; com- 
merce has thriven ; trade has been allied with enterprise; and 
the blows of stem toil have been struck with more precision 
and success, because the successive generations of children have 
received a liberal culture in free schools. 

We have now to recognize the educational statistics of our 
nation as second to no other statistics in value or significance. 
Moreover, they may furnish the data upon which material pro- 
gress may be assumed. And still, again, such statistics can- 
not but be of interest to the lover of his kind, who, without pre- 
conceived plans or purposes, is simply bent upon learning, from 
the world's experience, the means and methods to be yet applied 
to advance human welfare. 

In the practical application of any great idea to the circum- 
stances under which men live, nothing can be more certain than 
that there must be a variety, to keep up the essential unity of 
adaptation to positive conditions. It is more than doubtful 
whether outward institutions will bear to be transplanted, un- 
changed, from the place which gave them birth, to be apjdied 
to phases of life totally unlike those to meet which they were 
arranged. But, if this be at all true of institutions substantially 
formed for personal restraint and social accommodation, and to 
break up the isolation which is uncongenial to, and impossible 
in, society, it is more. true in the great work of personal im- 
provement or development 

It would, therefore, be interesting to a careful inquirer, if it 
were possible, to trace the history of public education, not only 
through the periods of the past, but also in the contempo- 
raneous modifications, which public utility has devised in dif- 
ferent regions. There must be some fundamental differences 
between the school-system designed to make humble and acqui- 
edcent subjects of an emperor, and that which is as judiciously 
planned to convert every pupil into a liberty-loving, self-acting, 
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and self-^vemixig republicaiL But it is worthy of remark^ 
that even in Prussia, where the former attempt is most prac? 
tically carried into effect, in 1848, her schools furnished the 
intelligence and activity which gave such direction to the revo- 
lution, that it resulted in the monarch's signature to a Consti*- 
tution» So true it is, that culture whets up the mind^ ajad 
develops the character, and relieves the energies of undue 
restraint Do what it may to adapt its training to the end it 
desires to have answered, a tyranny may well feax any kind of 
niental culture The spirit, of inquiry, directed ever so care- 
fully to one course, will yet make side excursions for its own 
benefit ; and never will come back empty-handed from these> 
or with less strength, or more supple as a tool of power. 

In the United States, there should not be the same difference 
which any nation compared with another, or with this, could 
present. Wide apart in territory, and located on different 
oceans, as Maine and California are, yet they ostensibly and 
actually embody the same general idea; and that is, repub- 
licanism ; or, the personal responsibility of every citizen to 
himself as well as to the State, and his recognition as a consti- 
tutional part of the sovereign power. Yet local conditions 
might make the Maine system of education inoperative in Cali- 
fomia. The diversitj of life in Maine and Texas, situated at 
territorial extremes, would be more obvious. Not to speak of 
the variation in soil and climate, which must materially affect 
the pursuits of the people, the general habits prevailing in a 
place where a portion of the laborers are held in bondage, must 
be very different fix)m those which would prevail in a region 
where a principal purpose is, that the neediest laborers — and 
those who will not, or cannot, provide for themselves — are ta 
be particularly considered in every arrangement for general 
^ture. 

A comparison of the school-systems of the different States will 
reveal the discrepandes which now exist, and might be very 
prox»otive of advantage. The States, which earliest provided 
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edttcational priyileges, hare unquestionably acquired a vast 
amount of experience, the lessons of which may be wisely 
studied. But these same States are likely to have become so 
accustomed to long-accepted modes, as to be now adhering to 
them only because they are old, and after they are effete for 
this age, because they were suited to a degree of educational 
progress long ago outgrown. And a laudable ambition to equal 
or excel other States in developing means of public utility and 
beneficence, may not improperly become a motive in legislative 
action, and result from these comparisons. The glory of an 
educational system cannot be that it is the eldest, or the ffovng^ 
est, but the best, in use. And Massachusetts, rich in great 
memories of the past, and abundantly able to pour healthy 
light upon other States, may well ask those upon her borders, 
and her more distant sisters, what they have discovered worthy 
of a place in her system, as an addition, or a substitute. There 
are yet open questions, which need to be discussed and an- 
swered. Thus, Massachusetts, the pioneer, has a free^school 
system, into which, and to make the education still freer, 
authority has recently been introduced for every town, so dis- 
posed, to furnish the school-books to the pupils, as the instruc- 
tion has been furnished since 1647, at public charge. But 
New York, in this sense, has no general free-school system, no 
statute-schools, where a small tuition-fee may not be charged. 
Each State contains sturdy champions of its own system. It iU 
becomes any one to dogmatize when such interests are at stake ; 
and, of all men, the advocate of education should not tie him- 
self up to a mountain of prejudice or conceit. 

It would be aside from the plan of this work, to enter into 
the discussion of the systems which have been adopted and are 
pursued in the several States ; but the inquiry is of great im- 
portance ; and is prompted by intelligent philanthropy, as well 
as by a true public spirit. The only comparison to be pre- 
sented must be in the figures and statements, induded in sub- 
sequent abstracts, compiled from such sources as have been 
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accessible. Combined, these yery statistics and statements 
almost write the history of the educational movement at the 
present time. 

It becomes the children who have reaped such signal ad*> 
vantages from the fathers' faithfulness^ to recognize heartBj 
the sacrifices and toils through which all modem systems of 
public education have come to their |»*e6ent position. . If tlie 
genealogy of such school-laws cannot always be traced to iht 
early action at Plymouth and Boston, nothing can be surer than 
that by development, not. by creation, have the results of the 
past twenty-five years been attained. The "Revival of Educa- 
tion," as the new movement of pioneers, and the popular en- 
thusiasm, and its results, have been quite aptly termed, was as 
legitimate in descent from the former periods- as it was posterior 
in time. 

It is rather under this influence, and by the appeals conse- 
quent upon the impulse aroused, than by any reference to the 
history of the cause, that it has found advocates in every State 
in the Union, and has come to be acknowledged in most of die 
States as inseparable from true public policy. The next essen- 
tial thing is to carry forward the statute-improvement, which 
such discussions must have rendered possible. This is the work 
of legislators; and only through public sentiment can. legislation 
be reached. It may be found, by diligent inquiry, that the new 
States have been fortunate in having no prestige to follow, and 
no history to uphold ; and, hence, that the old States may reach 
some amendments through the fresher experience formed since 
the principles of public education have been better understood. 

We venture to add, in conclusion, that three leading ideas 
have been quite thoroughly apprehended as essential to a 
system adapted to this age : 1. Thorough elementary teach- 
ing as the substantial basis of the highest learning ; 2. A sys- 
tematic qualification^ by nature and by art, for the office of 
teaching; and 3, An increase of the esprit de corps among 
t^adien, both the ciuise and the consequence of higher appre- 

3 
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ciation in the community. To the Normal School, and every 
similar seminary, to the Teachers' Institute (a travelling Nor- 
mal School^ it has been called), and to the Teachers' Associa- 
tion, — inventions, all of them, of these latter days, — we must 
principally look to meet these ideas. It is the part of wisdom 
and philanthropy, wisely to foster these influences, and any 
others, xirhich, like them, may so well answer such ends ; and 
that duty is a public duty, to which each individual owes his 
share of performance. 



VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

" Familiarity," it is said, " breeds contempt ; " and the rule 
may as well apply to things as to persons. But, it is equally 
true, that customs readily become indurated as parts of human 
life, individual and social, so as to hold more than their real 
value. In the preceding article the fact is mentioned that some 
dissent has been expressed from the general strain of those re- 
marks. It will not be well to devote much space to the state- 
ment of the opposing claims ; but here are a few lines from the 
Richmond (Va.) Examinery which may have their own weight. . 
They probably do not represent a party, but an individual 
The writer speaks so confidently and dogmatically, that one 
would suppose that his opportunities of observation have been 
very great ; and he mentions one fact as conclusively proved, 
which, if true, is very important in the investigation. We have 
no doubt that the inference is perfectly logical from the pre- 
mise. If, under the free school system. New England exhibits 
such degradation, — and that the author does not suppose any 
one of his readers to doubt, — the wretched plight of the six 
States included in the category may as well be ascribed, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, to the teachers, as to the 
preachers, or politicians, or any other earnestly employed dass. 
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The people of the suffering region may regret the writer's for- 
getfuhaess of Ids philosopher's name ; but it would be quite as 
interesting to know what observer first noted the facts, as to 
know by whom the facts were traced so rapidly to their " cause 
and prolific source." But comment is needless. The portions 
omitted are quite as pungent ; but they could not add to the 
strength so much as they would detract from the propriety of 
the rest. 

"the modern abomjjjation of free schools. 

" We have got to hating everything with the prefix free^ 
from free negroes, down and up, through the whole catalogue 
of abominations, demagogueries, lusts, philosophies, fanaticisms, 
and fbllies. Free farms, free labor, free niggers, free society, 
free will, free thinking, free love, free wives, free children and 
free schools, all belong to the same brood of damnable isms. 
* * * But the worst of all these abominations — because, 
when once installed, it becomes the hot-bed propagator of all — 
is the modem system of free schools. We forget who it is that 
has charged (!) and proved (?) that the New England system of 
free schools has been the cause and prolific source of all the 
legions of horrible infidelities and treasons, that have turned 
her cities into Sodoms and G^omorrahs, and her fair land into 
the common nestling-place of howling bedlamites. We abom- 
inate the system hecause the schools are free ; and because they 
make that which ought to be the reward of toil, and earnest, 
ardent, and almost superhuman individual effort, cheap, com- 
monplace, prizeless [priceless ?], and uninviting. As there is no 
royal road to learning, so there ought to be no rnoh road to learn- 
ing. A * little learning' is a dangerous thing, — ^to the individual, 
to society, to learning itself, to all conservatism of thought, and 
all stability in general affairs. The sole function of the free 
school is to supply that ^ little learning ' ; and thus it is charged 
to the brim with incendiarisms, heresies, and all the explosive 
elements which uproot, and rend, and desolate society. * ♦ * 
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^To the fact that the North have not appreciated or upheld 
Ae family mstitution, but allowed the State to mva^e it with free 
schools, anti-liquor laws, incorporated factories, and a thousand 
and one ' assoctaiions ' of males and of females, for a thousand 
and one specious and absurd purposes, are attributable all the 
social disorganization and demoralization, which have blighted, 
as a moral sirocco, every square mile of its surface. * * ♦ 

"The trades take off the boy to be reared by the taskmaster 
mechanic, or to become an apprentice of the factory, and a com-^ 
panion of the machine. The factoty entices away the girl from 
a genial and virtuous hcimj to become a stranger, a hireling, a 
sinner, and an outcast Who can tell what the end g^ these 
things shall be ? '' 

The following extract, from another source, has a more classic 
ring to it, and will speak for itself: 

"Among the planets in the sky of New England, — the 
burning lights which throw intelligence and happiness on her 
people, — the first and most brilliant is her system of common 
schools. I congratulate myself that my first speech oh entering 
public Hie was in their behalf. Education, to accomplish the 
ends of good government, should be universally difiused. Open 
the door of ihe school-house to aU the children of the land ! 
Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating his 
own <^pring ! Place the means of education within his reach, 
and, if he remain in ignorance, be it his own reproach ! On the 
difiusion of education among the people rests the preservation 
and perpetuation of our free institutions. * * ^ It is a 
reproach that public schools should not be superior to private. 
If I had as many children as Old Priam, I would send them 
all to the public schools." — Daniel Webster. 






EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF THE STATES. 

The following sketches of the condition of the educational 
movement and facilities, in the several States of the Union, are 
necessarily brief; but they will be found, it is thought^ to be 
accurate, and entitled to authority. In some few instances, 
official documents have not been received; and reliance has 
then been upon earnest friends of the cause, who have readily 
contributed their aid. This department of the Year-Book 
will have an interest which should have secured to it great 
completeness and fidelity ; but, if it should be found to be im- 
perfect, the limited time for its preparation, and the difficulty of 
ready access to proper authorities, will suggest the entire prac- 
ticability of furnishing hereafter a much more systematic com- 
pend. 

MAINE. 

Maine is now zealously pursuing the work of popular edu- 
cation. Her sparse population^ and other local disadvantages, 
have not yet been so far changed as to make the expedients, 
better suited to difierent circumstances, perfectly adapted to the 
wants of this State. The public schools are aU free. 

Until 1820, Maine was governed by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, as a district attached to that State. The Constitution, 
adopted. Oct. 29, 1819, contains the following language: ^'A 
general diffiision of the advantages of education being essential 
to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, te 
promote this important object, the legislature is authorized, and 
it shall be its duty, to require the several towns to make suitable 
provision, at their own expense, for the support and main- 
tenance of public schools." 

3* (29) 
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In 1821, the legislature imposed a semi-annual tax of one 
half of one per cent upon all the banks in the State. The 
money thus received was used to meet the current expenses of 
the State until 1833, when the Treasurer was instructed to 
« distribute to the several towns and plantations, according to 
their number of scholars," the moneys subsequently received 
by him from the bank tax. In order to receive its portion, 
each town is required to make an annual i"etum to the office of 
the Secretary of State, according to blank forms furnished fix>m 
that office. The sum thus distributed, in 1849, was $25,909.02 ; 
and the whole amount distributed from this source, and in tlus 
way, in sixteen years closing with that year, was $508,463.76. 
Since then, the sum annually distributed has been increased 
from another source. 

In 1828, provision was made for the formation of a school 
fund, by the appropriation of the sales of certain specified 
tracts of land, " not exceeding twenty townships.** The pro- 
ceeds of these sales were to be paid by the Land Agent to the 
Treasurer, and by the latter kept distinct from all other money 
in his possession, as a permanent fund for the encouragement 
of public education. No money was received from this 
source, for this purpose, until 1838. Since then, the amount in 
the hands ^ the Treasurer has increased, until at the com- 
mencement of the year 1856, it had reached the sum of $125,- 
281.01. In 1849, the State commenced to distribute the in- 
terest of the fund then accumulated in the same manner as the 
income of the bank tax had been previously distributed. The 
amount so distributed, in 1855, from this source, was $7,516.81 ; 
making, with the income from the bank tax ($64,127.97), the 
total of $71,644.78, as the sum distributed by the State, in one 
year, for the encouragement, not maintenance, of public sdiools. 

The legislature also made provision, in 1850, for the frirther 
setting apart and reservation of " twenty-four half townships 
of the undivided land of the State ; '* and the Land Agent is ^- 
rected to sell not more than one township of these reserved 
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lands during each year, and to pay over the proceeds of such 
sales to the State Treasurer, to be added by him to the per- 
manent school fund. From this source, with the yet unsold 
townships of the former grant, valued at $40,000, the per- 
manent fund, when completed, will not be less than double its 
present amount. 

• The general supervision of the schools is in the hands of a 
"Superintendent of Common Schools," (John P. Craig, 
!Esq.,) whose duty it is to " devote his time to the improvement 
of the common schools, and the promotion of the general in- 
terests of education in the State." He is required to hold 
annually a Teachers' Convention, or Institute, in ea<^ <»unty 
in the State, and is authorized to employ suitable instructors, or 
lecturers, to assist him in this work, at an expense not exceed- 
ing $2,000 per annum. In these Conventions, for 1855, the 
instruction was all **' confined to the elements of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, reading, and spelling." Most of them 
were continued through five days each, and only one was held 
for only three. Ample aecommodatiems were gratuitously pro- 
rided for all the teachers, and the citizens of the places visited 
manifested great interest in the meetings. Sixteen hundred 
and ninety-one teachers attended the fifteen Conventions,-— 
seven hundred and thirty-nine males, and nine hundred and 
fifty-two females. 

At present, the State reHes upon this agency to provide the 
requisite qualifications of its teachers, to raise their character 
and promote their efficiency. The friends of edueation are 
pressing np<Hi the notice of their fellow-eitizens the advantages 
of the establishment of a Nonnal School. 

^rhe last AnnusQ Report of the late Superintendent (Mark 
H. Dukn3SLl) gives the following statistics : Number of towns 
in the State, 884 ; of organized plantations, 99 ; g€ school dis- 
tricts^ 8,965 ; of children between die a^s of fijur and twenty- 
one, 938,948 ; of scholars m the summer schools, 128,641 ; in 
^le winter sehods, 142,220 ; ral^d of average attendance iii 
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hundredths, 44. Number of male teachers, 2,559 ; of female 
teachers, 4,137. Average monthlj wages of male teachers, 
exclusive of board, $20.57 ; of female teachers, exclusive of 
board, $7.60. Average length of the schools, 4 months and 
3 weeks. Amount of money raised by taxes for the support 
of schools, in the year ending April 1, 1855, $333,019.76. 
Amount distributed by the State, $71,644.78. Number of 
school-houses built during the year, 128 ; cost of these, $62,- 
808.00. Aggregate amount expended for school purposes, 
$491,060.29. Estimated value of the school-houses in the 
State, $870,005.00. 

It may also be remarked, that the amount given above as 
collected by taxation was raised in accordance with a law re- 
quiring every town to appropriate, and collect in that way, at 
least fifty cmts for every inhabitant. A subsequent enactment 
has established the minimum at sia^y cents^ or an increase of 
twenty per cent upon the former assessment. 

From the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were in Maine 6,282 adults (2,134 native^ and 4,148 foreign)^ 
unable to read and write; or only 1 to every 93, nearly, of the 
whole population! Also, that 1 in every 3 persons of the 
wh^e population was a pupil in a school : a proportion which 
not only exceeds that of every other State in the Union, but is 
greater than that of any other country in the world I 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Constitution of New Hampshirei, adopted in 1792, con- 
tains a section providing for the " Encouragement of Litera- 
ture," in these words: "Knowledge and learning, generally 
diffused through a conmiunity, bemg essential to the preser- 
vation of a free government ; and spreadmg the opportunities 
of education through the various parts of the country, being 
highly conducive to promote this end : it shall be the duty of 
the legislators and magistrates, in all future periods of this 
government, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries and public schools." 
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In pursuance of a similar purpose, New Hampshire early 
provided for, and maintained public schools. The j>resent 
school sjstem is, however, of quite recent date. In 1847, a 
systematic superintendence was secured by the appointment 
of a Commissioner of Public Schools, whose duty it was to 
take the oversight of the educational work of the State, and by 
visits and lectures to stimulate the interest of the community, 
and encourage the teachers. In 1850, this office was abolished. 
And the duties appertaining to it are now discharged by a 
Board of Education, composed of one Commissioner from each 
county. They are ten in number, and are appointed by the 
Gfovemor and Council, holding office for one. year from July 
15th; and are oi^anized by the choice among themselves, at an 
annual meeting on the third Wednesday in August, of a Chair- 
man and Secretary ; the latter of whom is the executive officer 
of the Board, upon whom the duty of arranging the statistics, 
and preparing the annual report for the General Court in the 
tnonth of June, annually, is devolved by law. 

Each County Commissioner has jurisdiction in his own 
county. He is required to hold, every year, one or more 
Teachers' Institutes, the expense of which is a county charge, 
each town paying 5 per cent of the legal amount of its general 
school-tax, and " to spend not less than one day in each town 
in his county, each year, for the purpose of promoting by ad- 
dresses, inquiries, and other means, the cause of common school 
education." The appointments of these visits are duly notified 
to the town committees. In addition to these duties, each Com- 
missioner is required to make to the Secretary of the Board of 
Education an annual report, embodying statistics and other 
information of a useful character. But the interior manage- 
ment, and th^ maintenance, of the schools, are left to the 
separate action of the towns, which are required to make 
suitable provisions in respect to support and supervision. A 
School Committee must be chosen annually in each town ; and 
that c(Mnmittee selects and appoints the teachers. No teacher 
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is recognized bj the law, unless approved by this committee. 
The towns are districted territorially ; and there is no compul- 
sory law adapting the character of the school, in part, to the 
locality, or population, as in Massachusetts. 

The State has, as yet, no Normal School. A resolution was 
passed unanimously in favor of a Normal School, in one branch 
of the legislature, in 1855, and referred to the next legislature 
by the other branch, for want of time. The County Teachers' 
Institutes are rendering valuable aid, not in removing the 
necessity for something more extended, but in remedying, in 
part, some of the defects of the omission. Twenty-two Insti- 
tutes were held in 1855, with an aggregate attendance of two 
thousand two hundred and fifty-three pupils, (or teachers,) for 
an average period of one and on6-third week, each, at an ex- 
pense of upwards of four thousand dollars. In addition to these 
agencies, there are County Teachers' Associations in some 
counties, and a valuable and efficient State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, the semi-annual sessions of which are doing much to pro- 
mote the general improvement of the public schools. 

From the Annual Report, for 1855-6, of the Secretary of 
the Board of Education (Jonathan Tenney, Esq.), the fol- 
lowing summary has been compiled. — Number of towns, 228 ; 
of school districts, 2,276 ; of different scholars- in summer, 
58,203; in winter, 67,103. Average attendance in summer, 
48,712 ; in winter, 55,970. Ratio of attendance to whole num- 
ber reported, for the year, .61. Children between 4 and 14 
years not attending school, 2,707. Average length of the 
schools, ^ve months. Number of different teachers employed, 
4,119. Average wages per month, exclusive of board, of male 
teachers, $18.45 ; of female teachers, $8.42. Amount paid for 
building and repairing school-houses, $60,337.12. Amount 
raised by taxes for support of schools, $212,34^.17. Amount 
expended to maintain common schools, (partly derived from 
local funds for public schools,) $258,777.76. Average cost per 
scholar, $2.57. Minimum tax, or amount required to be raised, 
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for 1856-7, by tax for common schools, $200,000 ; for 
Teachers' Institutes, $6,000. — There is a small permanent 
school fund of about $17,000 ; source whence derived and 
application, not known. 

From the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that New 

Hampshire contained 3,009 adults (945 native^ and 2,064 

foreign) who were imable to read and write ; or 1 to 106, nearly, 

of the whole population. Also, that 1 in every 3.6 persons in 

the State attended school in that year. 

VERMONT. 

In 1845, the School Fund, so called, amounted to upwards 
of $275,000. It had been borrowed by the State, which an- 
nually added the interest, and principal and interest were held 
as an accumulating fund, specifically set ap^tt for the support 
of the public schools. At that time, the fund was abolished 
by the liquidation of the debt ; a measure, under the circum- 
stances, by no means indicating any disposition to undervalue 
the advantages of public school instruction. The office of 
Superintendent of Schools has, however, been allowed to re- 
main vacant since 1851. The school arrangements are left 
to the intelligence and liberality of the towns. By the law of 
1845, every town is required to maintain one or more schools; 
and the selectmen must annually levy a tax, equal, at least, to 
three mills on a dollar, for this purpose, with a penalty, for 
neglect, of twice the required amount, to be recovered by the 
treasurer of the county. The State distributed $90,893.91 in 
the year 1851, basing the distribution in part upon the average 
attendance of the pupils, for the encouragement of the schools ; 
and the laws in force concerning the employment and appoint- 
ment of teachers, if judiciously administered, are calculated to 
afford security for a good common school education. The an- 
nual rex)orts are suspended ; and it is a question, whether, in 
the absence of the general supervision, which the returns of 
town statistics to the State authorities cannot fail tofumishy 
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and bj the omission of all standards of comparis<»y the whole 
system, if system it can be called, may not be likely to languish ; 
at least, it is almost sure not to t>e improved. Education is 
not, at present, neglected in Vermont But the following words 
of the State Superintendent, for 1850, are worthy of constant 
remembrance: ''If Vermont is to continue to stand among her 
peers, without dishonor and without reproach, she must not be 
content with either feeble or spasmodic efforts to advance the 
standard of intelligence and general culture among her people. 
Steadily, vigorously, and perseveringly, must her educational 
policy be maintained. Otherwise, she will, at length, find her 
prosperity declining, and the light (^ her wonted glory paling 
and darkening among brighter stars." 

The following statistics are taken from the last tables col« 
lected and published; they were prepared for the year 1851. — 
Number of school districts, 2,594 ; of scholars, 90,1 10. Amount 
c^ teachers' wages, $127,071.81. Expense of board and fuel, 
separately contributed, $90,330.52. Cost of wages, board, and 
fuel, $217,402.33. Average length of the schools in the year, 
six months. Average size of the.schools, 39 pupils. Expense 
per scholar, $2.20. 

From the United States Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were in Vermont, 6,240 adults (616 native, and 5,624 foreign), 
unable to read and write; or about one to 53 of the whole 
population* Also, that 1 in every 3.4 persons attended school, 
duriog a portion of the previous year. 

HASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusbtts claims priority in the provision for free 
aehools ; and the fundamental basis of the system in this State 
remains substantially the same as it was two Jiundred years 
ago, the modifiUiations being rather developments than material 
Ohanges. The schools, supported by taxation, under the laws, 
are free to aU p^sons who are proper sul^ects for school in- 
«trtt€tl(m ; mi the tows ace eompuJaory^ with heavy penalties 
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attached for n<»Q-compliance, upon towns to provide schooled 
according to an abiHtj based upon their size. So that, while 
every town is obliged to maintain one or more common schools, 
towns containing four thousand inhabitants are required to sup- 
port an annual school, with competent teachers, in which young 
men may be prepared for admission to the University. 

The School Fund was established in 1834, when it was pro- 
vided that oiie4ialf of the money received from the sale of 
public lands should be invested as a permanent fimd for the 
encourag^nent of education. The fund in 1855 amounted to 
$1,602,597.42. Provision is made for its increase till it shall 
reach $2,000,000. The interest is annually divided (July 1) 
among the cities and towns, according to the ascertained num- 
ber of persons in each place between the ages of five and 
Meen years ; provided that the city or town shall have raised 
for public instruclion, the sum of $1.50 for each person be- 
tween the ages of live and fifteen years, within its limits, and 
shall have forwarded to the Secretary of State, by its School 
Committee, before the first of May preceding, an annual re- 
port of the condition of the schools, and the required returns, 
subscribed and sworn to by a majority of the committee, ac- 
cording to blanks annually distributed from the office of the 
Board of Education. 

The Board of Education was organized in 1837. It consists 
of the Grovemor and Lieutenant-Gk)vemor, ex-officiisy and 
eight members, appointed by the Governor and Council, one 
member retiring each year, and his successor being appointed 
for eight years. The executive officer of the Board is the 
Secretary, whose office is in Boston (Hon. G. S. Boutwell). 

The management of the schools h completely lodged wilii 
the separate cij^ies and towns, as municipal ccoporations ; but 
each dty and tows must annually choose a School Committee, 
and pirovide sdiools le^pally suited to its condition, under severe 
pQHalties for neglect It is opti<mal witJi eac& town to ^vide 
it« t^xritory>onee in ten years, into suitable dtstrioto^ delegating 

4 
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its own authority, excepting for the raising of money for the 
maintenance of the school, which can only be done by the toini 
at its annual meeting, to each district. In which case, a Pru- 
dential Committee is chosen, who may be authorized to select 
teachers, but can have no authority to appoint them without 
the approbation of the Superintending School Committee. 
No teacher can legally draw his salary from the treasury 
without a certificate of the S. S. Committee ; and all teachers 
must be examined in order to receive such certificates, which 
are 'valid only during the school-year in which they were 
given. The laws provide for no positive State supervision ; 
but make it iMcumbent upon the School Committee of each 
town to institute two examinations of each school in each town, 
and to make a monthly visit, besides. The former tendency 
was to the subdivision of territorial districts, and the multipli- 
cation of small schools ; but, latterly, the current has happily 
set in the other direction, and the consolidation of the small 
districts has already been attended with great advantage and 
economy. Many cities and towns have likewise availed them- 
selves of a new law, authorizing the election and support of 
School Superintendents ; a measure of great practical value in 
making the responsibility for supervision more personal. 

The first Normal School on this side of the Atlantic was 
established at Lexington, in 1839. There are now four Normal 
Schools, — one at Westfield, one at Bridgewater, one at Fra- 
mingham, and one at Salem, the last two exclusively for 
females, — supported by the State, at an expense of $14,500. 
There is, also, a similar institution supported by the city of 
Boston. No charges are made for instruction at these schools. 
There* is also an appropriation towards defraying the necessary 
boarding expenses of the pupils in attendance, when such aid 
is necessary. The number of pupils at the State Normal 
Schools, Jan. 1855, was 332. In addition to the Normal 
Schools, twelve Teachers* Institutes are authorized ; and their 
expenses, not exceeding $850 for each one, are borne by the 
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State. The attendance at eleven Institutes in 1855, was 
1,372. The State also renders pecuniary aid, $50 annually, to 
each County Teachers' Association, and $350 annually to the 
State Teachers' Association. There are likewise forty-eight 
State Scholarships, the incumbents of which receive annually 
$100 each, toward defraying the ejipenses of collegiate educa- 
tion in any college in the State ; the object being to furnish 
the means of qualifying a class of twelve teachers annually for 
the masterships of the High Schools. Three classes, of twelve 
each, have already been selected, and are now in their college 
course. The selection is by a competitive examination ; the 
State being first suitably divided into districts. 

The following statistics are derived from the Nineteenth 
Annual Eeport, 1855, of the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation (Rev. Babnas Sears, D. D.). — Number of towns in 
the Commonwealth, 331. Number of towns neglecting to 
make returns, 1. Number of public schools, 4,215 ; of per- 
sons between 5 and 15 years of age, 213,934 ; of scholars in 
the public schools in sununer, 189,997 ; in winter, 202,709. 
Percentage of mean average attendance, compared with whole 
number of scholars, .74. Number of teachers in summer, 
4,637 ; in winter, 4,810 ; of different persons employed as 
teachers during the year, 7,134. Average length of the 
schools, seven months and sixteen days. Average monthly 
wages, including board, of male teachers, $41.45 ; of female 
teachers, $17.29. Amount of money raised by taxes for the 
support of publiq '^schools, $1,137,407.76. Income of local 
funds and privatecontributions,added to this amount, $81,728.35. 
Amount distributed by the State, $48,611.04. Aggregate 
returned as expended on public schools,. $1,2 6 6,43 6.42. Esti- 
mated amount of cost of private schools, $271,290.06. Total 
amount expended to promote popular education in Massachu- 
setts, excbmve of annual cost of school-houses, school-books. 
Normal Schools, Teachers' Institutes, State Scholarships, <&c., 
$1,620,222.58. Estimated cost of public school-houses, $3,. 
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000,000; of which $2,600,000 haye been expended since 
1838. Highest sum raised by any one town (Nahakt), per 
pupil, $18.47 ; lowest sum, $1.50. 

From the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were in Massachusetts, 28,345 adults (1,861 noHvey and 
26,484 /orct^), unable to read and write ; or 1 to every 35 of 
the whole population. Also, that 1 of every 4.5 persons 
attended school during some part of the previous year. 

Ik territorial extent, Bhode Island is the smallest State in 
the Union. The local compactness is somewhat favorable to a 
general system of public instruction, and facilitates the 
possibility of State supervision. Local .influences, in the early 
history of the State, operated against any general system ; and 
out of the cities there was not much public schooling at quite a 
late period. Great progress has been made in twenty-five 
years. The school laws, such as they were, were revised and 
consolidated, and much improved, in 1851, when the preset 
system was thoroughly organized, and it has since been in 
successful operation. There is an invested School Fund, com- 
menced in 1828, amounting now to about $75,000, which is 
constantly increasing. By the act of 1836, the interest of the 
State's portion of the United States Deposit Fund was set 
apart for public schools. The militia commutation tax is also so 
devoted, by a law passed in 1848. In addition to these amounts, 
the State annually distributes $50,000, — $36,000 appcMiioned 
upon the persons between four and fifteen years of age, and 
$15,000 divided equally among the districts, — and the balance 
of the cost of schooling is paid by the voluntary taxation of the 
inhabitants in the respective cities and towns; about $65,000. 

The common school system of Rhode Island is designed, so 
far as any legislative enactments can accomplish that end, to 
induce the people of the several towns and cities to educate, 
free of all rate -bills or tuition-fees, and urespective of all con- 
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siderations of rank, wealth, or condition, the whole of the 
children belonging to them. It therefore makes it obligatory 
on each town to adopt a system of education, and gives to each 
one a sum of money to carry on that system, on condition that 
the town itself shall raise by tax a certain addition to that sum, 
for the same object. 

It enacts that each town may elect to carry on its schools by 
districts, or by a central committee of the town. When there 
are districts, each one annually, in April or May, may elect 
one or more trustees, who hire the teachers, and care for all the 
concerns of the school, save the examination of the teacher, 
and the visitation of the schooL When the town does not 
create districts, the duties in the other case delegated to the 
district trustees, devolve upon the general conmiittee, which 
must always be chosen, and is required in all cases to examine, 
and approbate, or license, the teachers, before they can be le- 
gally employed in a town ; excepting that persons holding State 
or County certificates, obtained &om the State Commissioner 
or County Inspectors, are exempted from examination. The 
general committee is also required to make frequent visits to 
the schools, and examine them, and report annually to the 
State Commissioner their condition, statistics, expense, and 
wants. A County Inspector is appointed by the State Com- 
missioner, for each county, who acts within his own county, and 
is authorized to examine teachers, and give to them certificates 
which are valid in the county for three years, and, if counter- 
signed by the State Commissioner, are valid in the State for the 
same period. The Inspectors are also required to visit the 
schools in their several counties. But the principal supervision 
is vested in the Commissioner of Public Schools, who is 
annually appointed by the Governor, and confirmed by the 
Senate. He is required to exercise a general care and control 
of the schools, to visit the towns for advice and consultation, 
and to keep himself acquainted with the condition and wants 
of the schools. The law makes it his duty to present, annually^ 

4* 
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to the«General Assembly a detailed account of the schools, witli 
such suggestions as he may deem advisable for the better 
practical operation of the system. 

Teachers' Institutes have been held for several years ; the 
two held during 1855 were attended by one hundred and sixty- 
six teachers, and were supported by the State at an expense of 
$300. The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction is an 
organized corporation for the promotion of public education. 
Its sessions have largely contributed to advance the cause ; and 
it receives aid from the State. In addition to these agencies, 
several gentlemen are annually employed to deliver lectures^on 
the subject of education in the towns, at an expense, in 1855, 
of $500. The Normal School, at Providence, was established 
as a private institution in 1852 ; and, by its success and eminait 
utility, so commended itself to the judgment of the Assembly, 
that, in 1854, it was adopted as a State institution, placed upon 
a permanent basis, and $3,000 are annually appropriated for its 
support. One hundred and eighty students have been connected 
(1855) with the school, of whom one hundred and six have left, 
to engage, most of them with commendable success, in the work 
of teaching in the State. The tuition is free to all pupils 
belonging to the State, or designing to teach in its schools; a 
small rate is charged to other pupils. 

From the State Commissioner's (Rev. Robert Alltn) 
Report, from which the foregoing account has been pnncipi^y 
compiled, the following statistics are taken. — Nuniber of 
districts in the State, 384; of teachers employed, 679,-275 
males, 404 females. Ntmiber of children betwe^i the Bges 
of four and Meen years, 39,011; attending school, 26,883. 
Average attendance, 19,988, (or less than 50 per cent). 
Amount raised and appropriated for common schools, for the 
school-year 1854-5, $154,614.40.* Average monthly wages, 

*$ll,721.n were received from "Bate Bills and Digtrict Taxes," in 
sams yarjing from $30 to $3000, in twenty towns. The fonner item 
mnst prevent the schools from being fiee schools, strictly. 
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including board, of male teachers, $38.65 ; of female teachen, 
$17.96. Average cost of instruction for each scholar, $4.90. 
By the U. S. Census, 1850, the number of adults, unable to 
read or write was 8,607, (1,248 native^ and 2,359 foreign) ; 
bearing a ratio of 1 to 41, in the whole population. The pro- 
portion of scholars in the schools to the whole population was 
1 to 5.1 persons. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In 1818, Connecticut adopted the present Constitution. Into 
it were introduced the following words : " The ftmd called the 
School Fund shall remain a perpetual Amd, the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and en- 
couragement of the public or common schools throughout the 
State, and for the equal benefit of all the people thereof. The 
amount and value of said fund shall, as soon as practicable, be 
ascertained in such manner as the Grcneral Assembly may pre- 
scribe, published, and recorded in the comptroller's office ; and 
no law shall ever be made authorizing said fund to be diverted 
to any other use than the encouragement and support of public 
or common schools, among the several school societies, as jus- 
tice and equity shall require.'* 

But this was not the beginning of educational legislation in 
Connecticut. This State, like Massachusetts, has a history in 
this respect running back into the earliest colonial times. In 
1638, Ezekiel Cheever,'a young man^^was a school-master in 
New Haven. This was in the very first year of the settle- 
ment I and he was to receive a *^ yearly allowance out of the 
common stock of the town.** This school, and others of about 
the same period were denominated " Free Schools ; " but not 
to indicate, of necessity, the admission of all applicants with- 
out charge for tuition. The incorporated academies of the 
present day, which have, in many instances, large available 
funds, fix)m the income of which the seminary is permanently 
supported, but which still meet some of their current expenses 
from private tuition-fees, aSbrd very fair illustrations of the 
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manner in whieh the '^ Grammar Schools " and ^'Free SchoolSy" 
titles oflen used interchangeably in the old records, were main- 
tained. But for nearly one hundred and fifty years, every town 
having seventy freeholders was compelled to support one good 
school for eleven months in the year ; and every town of smaller 
size was bound by law to have a good school in session for six 
nwnthsy at least In 1795, a revision of the school laws took 
place, and the voluntary system was introduced, each district 
being thereafter left at liberty to keep a school for such time as 
it shall determine upon, and provide for. 

In 1786, when this State ceded to the United States its por- 
tion of the vast region in the West, then unsettled and almost 
unexplored, it reserved a portion of the territory, now a part 
of Ohio; and, having subsequently sold this land for $1,200,000, 
consecrated the proceeds, by acts of 1793 and 1795, to public 
education, by formmg therewith the School Fund alluded to in 
the Constitution of 1818. This fund has been well managed, 
and amounted, September 30, 1855, to $2,049,953.05, besides 
having distributed to the schools, since 1800, more than 
$4,000,000 of its interest. The United States Deposit Fund, 
($763,661.83), is also set apart as a permanent fund, and one- 
half of its income is distributed for the support of the schools. 
And there are local funds for the same objects, amounting to 
about $100,000. Making an aggregate principal of nearly 
three millions of dollars, and so invested as to yield more than 
$150,000 per annum for schools. The amount ordered to be 
raised by taxation was $83,732.37, in 1855. 

The investment of such large funds must indicate public in- 
terest in their object. But, unhappily, the revision of school 
laws, already mentioned, was contemporaneous with the estab- 
lishment of the principal fund. And the distribution of such 
State patronage withdrew the personal solicitude, on which 
alone a voluntary maintenance of the schools would depend; 
and the consequence was not long in unfolding itself, not only 
in indifference, but in the fact that the support of many schools. 
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and their duration, were actuallj held to be limited by the 
amount received from the State. Hence, private schools 
flourished for the children of wealthy and intelligent parents, 
and public schools languished for the more needy classes. 

In 1839, stimulated by the labors of indefatigable men, 
and encouraged by the neighboring State of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut established a Board of Education, consisting of 
nine members, including the Gk>vemor. Almost herculean 
efforts were performed to understand and remove ddects, by 
Hon. Hekrt Barnard, who was chosen the first Secretary. 
No man has contributed more than Mr. Barnard to this cauae 
throughout the United States. Intrepid in performance, apt in 
conception, untiring in toil, and filled with a never-failing well- 
spring of enthusiasm, his efibrts have always been vigorous and 
greatly successful. The array of statistics and statements in 
the first report is very startling ; the last of which, covering all 
the rest, was in these words : '^ That there prevails a profound 
apathy in the public mind generally, a disheartening impression 
that nothing can be done, or that nothing need be done to im- 
prove them (the schools). " Out of this movement grew a 
system of control and supervision which had great merit, and 
met with great success. But, in 1842, the Legislature, on the 
Tecommendation of the Governor, repealed aU the provisions 
for &e change, and reinstated the former school management, 
with very slight modification, but reinvigorated, perhaps, and 
made more efficient,by the new movement.* 

From 1842, the public education of Connecticut was con- 
tinually improved and improving, many of the rejected im- 
provements being re-affirmed, and still other modifications 
provided. In 1849, the legislature passed the act establishing, 
a State Normal School. It was organized in 1850, and the 
building now occupied was dedicated to its use, June 4, 1851. 

* Hon. Me Barnard, it should be stated, very soon after repaired, 
by request, to Rhode Island, and put his plans in successful operation 
there, as the first Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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The State Superintendent is, tx oficio, Principal of the Nor- 
mal School. The whole number of pupils who have been ad- 
mitted, is eleren hundred and thirtj-two. Annual appropriati(»i 
for its support, $4,000. The first Teachers' Institute was held 
in 1839. The next one occurred in 1846. Since then, they have 
been regularly supported, and efficiently conducted. In 1855, 
eight Institutes were held, with an aggregate of 755 pupils. 

The prospective arrangements of the common schools will 
be based upon the revised laws, which were approved July 1, 
1856. By these laws, the supervision of the schools is vested 

(1) in the State Superintendent, who is required ^ to exercise 
general supervision over the common schools in the sti^," and 
to be the medium of communication between the other super- 
visory powers and the General Assembly, to which he is to 
present an annual report. He must hold a School or Con- 
vention for Teachers (Teachers' Institute), assisted by other 
persons to be appointed by himself, in each county, annually, 
at an expense not exceeding one hundred and twenty dollars ; 

(2) in the Town Visitors, one third of whom will retire each 
yeicr, who are required to examine and approve all teachers, 
exercise a general oversight of the schools; visit each one four 
times in each year, and make a detailed report to the Town in 
September, and forward a copy of the report to the State Su- 

•perintendent, with other returns required by law; (3) in the 
District Trustees, who have the management of the prudential 
concerns of each district, provide fuel, repair school-houses, 
etc. etc. They make the contracts with the teachers, subject 
to the veto of non-approval by the Visitors. The new law re- 
quires each town to raise by tax a sum of money, not less than 
^ one cent on each dollar, on the grand list." * This will afford 

* The "grand list," so called, on which all the taxes are levied in Con- 
necticut, is made up thus : To three per cent of the whole valuation are 
added ten dollars, for each poll. Then one per cent on this " grand list " 
would be one per cent of three per cent of the valuation, or three-tenths 
of a mill on a dollar, and one per cent of the product of the number of 
polls by ten. 
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a material addition to the annual school funds, and will make 
it optional with each town to improve its schools by more 
liberal support, or to leave them to languish, as they have 
heretofore done in many places, under the bestowment of gov- 
ernment aid. The separate districts are also authorized to fix 
rates of tuition, not exceeding four dollars per annum, for each 
scholar in a common school, and eight dollars in a higher 
school, and require the bills to be paid in advance. This pro- 
vision incurs the twofold danger, first, of prompting a wealthy 
district^ in its own selfishness^ and with an intent to eke out its 
schools by such rate-bills, to consort with the ignorance of other 
districtSto keep the annual town appropriation as near as pos- 
to the minimum; and, second, it abolishes the idea of the free 
school in such a district. 

Summary of statistics taken from the State Superintendent's 
(Prof. John D. Philbrick) Report for 1855. Number of 
towns in the State, 153 ; of school societies, 222 ; * of school 
districts, 1626 ; of children between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 
100,820. Aggregate amount expended for support of schools, 
including cost of new houses, and repairs, $342,049.37. 
Amount of rate-bills, $31,839. Average monthly wages, in- 
cluding board, of male teachers, $28.75 ; of female teachers, 
$17.25. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, Connecticut contained " 
5,306 adults unable to read and write (1,293 nafoVe, and 4,013 
foreign) : or 1 to 70 of the whole population. It ako appears, 
that 1 to every 4.4 persons attended school some part of the 
preceding year. 

* An organization peculiar to Connecticut, and established in 1795, the 
operation of which has not been deemed very beneficial, on the whole; 
and, so far as practicable, it is aboUshed by the Kevised School Laws of 
1856. It was originally an ecclesiastical institution ; and has always held 
much the same relation to the schools in its Umits, which might be less 
or more than a town, as an ordinary school committee, but less personal. 
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HEW TOBK. 

The Constitution of New York, adopted November 10, 1821, 
ocmtains the following provision : ^ The proceeds of all lands 
belonging to the State, except such parts thtreai as maj be 
reserved or appropriated to public use, oT/ ceded to the United 
States, which shall hereafter be sold, or disposed of, together 
with the fund denominated the Common School Fund, shall be 
and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which shall be 
invic^bl J appropriated and applied to the support of common 
schools throughout this State." 

The first appropriation of monej from the treasury '^for 
the encouragement of schools,'' however, l<mg antedi^d that 
provision. In 1795, $50,000 were voted, annualfy, for five 
years ; and the supervisors were required to raise by tax an 
amount equal to that apportioned to the town. In 1805, the 
Legislature set apart, to raise a permanent fund for this object^ 
500,000 acres of land. In 1814, this fund went into operatioiL 
The outlines of the present schod system were adopted in 
1812, when the appointment of a Superintendent of Common 
sdiools was provided for ; and the duties were dischaiged by a 
separate officer until 1821, when they were devolved upon the 
Secretary of State ; and so were dischai^ed until 1828. Since 
then the history of educational legislation seems to be unusually 
complicated. Previous to 1847, each county had a County 
Superintendent, or Commissioner, who was required to make 
himself familiar with the details, and to look after the interests 
of the schools in. his district, and to make an annual report of 
their condition and wants, and of the disbursement of the funds 
in the several towns ; but the law of that year abolished the 
county officer, which was a reliable medium of commtmication 
between the State and the towns, and left the immediate charge 
of the schools solely with the Town Superintendents. The 
duty of receiving and collecting the returns from these officers, 
and their transmission of the results, or an abstract^ to ihe State 
Superintendent, was then devolved upon the County Clerk. 
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That plan, generally repudiated by the friends of education in 
the State, at the outset, the subject of continued subsequent 
auimadversion, and the frequent source of irretrievable blun- 
ders in school management, was mainly continued until the 
present year.* 

It may be observed that the act of which that of 1845 is an 
amendment, entitled "An act to establish ^rce schools/' was 
not designed to establish schools in which there should be no 
charge for tuition. Previous to 1853, there were riofree schoids 
in New York established by a general law. In several cities, 
school systems had been organized by special legislation, and 
these generally, or universally, provided free schools* " But in 
every school district not organized by speciial act^ rate*bills are 
still authorized by law ;. and poor men's cows may be levied upon 
and sold, to defray the schooling of their children." Towns, by 
an act of 1853, were permitted, under certain restrictiond 
which have interfered with the adoption of the practice, to 
tax themselves and to dispense with rate-bills. 

The legislature at 1856 materially modified and simplified 
the school laws. 1. The office of County Commissioner, — the 
larger counties being entitled to two or more commissiopers, 
according to their extent, — has been restored ; and the duties 
of such officers are now clearly defined. They are to be chosen 
for three years, and are required to visit the schools, exam- 
ine and license teachers, consult with the trustees, or town 
officers, concerning the minutiae connected with the school prop- 
erty and studies, inspect the district libraries, organize and con* 
duct, at least once in each year, a Teacher's Institute in each 

* " If the experience of the Department [of Instruction] for fifteen 
years, and the testimony of every officer who has presided over it, sup- 
ported by the opinion of every friend of popular education, who has 
spoken upon the subject, are worth any thing, the work of the school sys- 
tem is performed in an unsatisfactory manner. The system lacks sttdngth 
and compactness ; its joints are so loose as scarcely to hold its parts to- 
gether; its movements are irregular, and its results uncertain." — Report 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction [Hon. V. M. Bice J for 1S56. 
5 
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county. They can annul, at will, any certificate which a 
teacher may have, except a State certificate, or a diploma 
from the Normal SchooL 2. Supervisors are chosen annually 
by the towns, and have the general charge and custody of 
school matters within their jurisdiction. 3. Each district must 
also choose annually its trustees, who have authority within 
their precincts. 

The general supervision of the State is in the hands of the 
State Superintendent, who may remove any subordinate officer 
of education, for incompetency, or other sufficient cause. He 
is to be elected by joint ballot of the Senate and Assembly, in 
every third year, reckoning from 1854, and to hold office for 
three years* He is ex officio one of the Regents of the Uni- 
yersity, and Chairman of the Executive Conmiittee of the State 
Normal School. It is his duty to adjudicate all educational 
questions in dispute, without cost to the parties ; prepare forms 
for returns, and rules for the better government of schools, to 
apportion the funds as required by law, and, in general, to look 
after all the educational interests of the State, He may grant 
State certificates to teachers deemed worthy ; and must annu- 
ally present a report to the legislature " concerning the condi- 
tion, prospects, and resources of the common schools, the man- 
agement of the funds set apart for their support, together with 
suggestions for the improvement of the system which he may 
deem expedient." 

Disconnected &om the general system, and yet as established 
by law, the school systems of New York city, Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Oswego, Rochester, Syracuse, Auburn, Utica, and, per- 
haps, some other places, are to be observed, as maintaining 
more or less complete systems of education, as free as the air 
he breathes to every pupil, by direct taxation of the inhabi- 
tants, over and above the annual State tax collected of them 
by law, a portion of which, and of the income of the State 
Fund, they receive back. New York city received from the 
State, $132,711.68 ; which amount was increased by a tax of 
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$785,141.64 ! — the former sum being the full measure of the 
privileges to be enjoyed in an equal number of school districts 
under the general law. This city, in addition to its other 
schools, supports, one day in each week, four Normal Schools, 
a Free Academy, which is little else than a college, and free 
^Evening Schools for adults; the last named, at an annual expense 
of $32,635.71.— Schenectady has a system more complete than 
exists anywhere else in the world ; commencing with primary 
schools, and terminating in the college, all the children are edu- 
cated free of charge. This has been obtained, not by munici- 
pal appropriations, but through the judicious management and 
enlightened munificence of Rev. Dr. E. Nott, President of 
Union College. 

In addition to the Teachers' Institutes, one or more in each 
county, annually provided for by law, and designed to improve 
the teachers, an act of 1853 appropriated $18,000 annually, to 
be distributed in payments of ten dollars each for the free tui- 
tion of pupils, as Normal or Teachers' classes, in the acade- 
mies to be designated by the Regents of the New York Univer- 
sity. This provides for " instruction in the science of common 
school teaching " of eighteen hundred pupils annually I To 
New York belongs the honor of having first provided, in 1828, 
for the public preparation of teachers for common schools ; the 
last provision of the above kind bearing date of 1825. A State 
Normal School was established at Albany, in 1844, for the 
accommodation of two hundred and fifty pupils, of both sexes ; 
and the State annually appropriates $12,000 for its support. 
Four thousand seven hundred and ninety-five pupils have been 
admitted to it, and eight hundred and fifty-nine have graduated, 
after completing the fuU course. 

From the last report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction (Hon. V. M. Rice), the following summary is taken. 
— ^The educational resources of this State are very large. 
(1.) The Common School Fund, $2,457,520.86 ; (2.) United 
States Deposit Fund, $4,014,520.71; (3.) Literature Fund, 
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«268,620.12. Total, $6,740,661.69. The conatiWdon also pro- 
vides for the increase of the fuod by $25,000, annually. Id 1 854, 
the Bum of $810,000 was appropriated from the ine(»ne of 
these funda, to be added to a tax of $800,000, and the total rf 
$1,110,000 waa distributed to the several cities and towns, 
(1) according to popnlaljon ; and (2) according to the nnmber 
of districts which maiDtained schools for six months of the year 
preceding j each school, and each teacher, more than one, em- 
plfr^ed in k aohool, being equivalent to a district, in tbis distri* 
fantion ! and this amount was ndarlj doubled, or increased to 
t2,l 28,262.93, from rate bills, vohititaiy taxation of dties and 
towns, local funds, and other sources; among the "other soui>- 
ces" being included $2,444.55, collected as fines for the sup- 
pression of the vice of gambling ; an appropriadcm of remedial 
money, so tbat it may have something <^ a prmeaUve influence. 
And still more, $1,088,407.11 were expended for school houses, 
and in other incidental ways, making a grand total of, $3,216,- 
069.09, expended for conmion school education, in one year.— 
[The State lax, by the new law, IdsC, is fixed at thrce-fourtha 
of a mill on a dollar, and will amount to more than one million 
of doDara.] — Number of school districts, 11,748; cf cMdren 
between the nges of four and tweotyK)ne years, 1,224,127 ; of 
pupils in public schools, 900,532. Average length of Bchools, 
8 months. Volumes in district libraries, 1,505,370. Annual 
appropriation to increase and replenish the libraries, $55,000. 
Number of visits to all the schools, by visiting officers, 22,082. 
Number of private schools, 1,564, with an attendance of 53,764. 
Schools for colored children, 38, with an attendance of 5,223 
pupils. Pupils in academies, 38,734. 

From the United Stoles' Census, 1850, it appears that the 
number of adults unable to read and write was 98,722 (native, 
80,670, and foreign, 68,052), bearing a ratio of 1 to 31 of Ibe 
whole population. The proportion of scholars in all the schools 
during the preceding year was 1 to 4.5 persons. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

The cause of public education is rapidly advancing in New 
Jersey. This State has an organized system of common schools, 
conducted by a State Superintendent, appointed by the trustees 
of the School Fund, having the general charge of school matters 
in the State; a County Superintendent for each county, in like 
manner, having supervision of his own county ; a Town Super- 
intendent to look after the interests in each town ; and Trustees 
to manage the prudential affairs of the districts. These several 
officers are required to report annually, the Town Superinten- 
dent reporting to the County Superintendent, and he to the 
State Superintendent , who reports to the General Assembly. 
Under the laws, which are rather to confer authority than to 
maintain a system, and consequently display very little positive 
stringency, there is a plan for the examination and approval 
of teachers in the counties where they are to be employed ; 
but, in several counties, no such examining boards have been 
constituted. 

This State has a permanently invested School Fund, amount- 
ing, January 1, 1856, to $413,454.96; having been increased, 
during the preceding year, by the sum of $10,249.89. By an 
act of the General Assembly in 1851, $40,000 are annually 
appropriated from the school fund, and $40,000 from the State 
treasury, to the support of public schools. This amount is 
distributed to the counties according to population, and through 
the County Superintendents reaches the tovms, according to a 
similar apportionment, being less than fifty cents each to every 
person between the ages of &ve and eighteen years. The towns 
are then authorized by law to raise such sums as may be deemed 
necessary to carry on the public schools, either, at their own 
option, free to all attendants, or supported by rate-bills, from 
the payment of which the children of poor parents must be 
exempted. There were twenty-nine towns in which the tuition 
Mras fi^e, in 1855 ; and in these towns, rather more than one- 
eighth of the whole number, the average duration of the sdiools 

5* 
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was longer than in the other schools. The lowest yearly tuition 
charged was 50 cents ; the highest, $3.50 ; the average being 
less than $2.00 per pupil. 

To improve the character of the schools, the State has en- 
couraged Teachers' Institutes, which seem at jQrst to have 
grown out of the good will and nohle enterprise of the teachers 
themselves, seeking for fdd in their work. There were held, 
last year, in connection in part with the meetings of Teachers* 
Associations, eight Teachers' Institutes, which'are described by 
the members with much interest, and are commended bj the 
State Superintendent as furnishing valuable aid to the cause, 
and as deserving ^^ the continued favor and patronage of the 
legislature." — A Normal School was established by the legis- 
lature of 1854. It is under the direction of ten trustees, two 
from each of iive districts, into which the State is divided, — one 
of each district retiring every year, — besides the State Superin- 
tendent. It is now located permanently at Trenton, occupying 
the best building for the purpose in the United States. It 
contains upwards of seventy pupils ; and has been in opera- 
tion a little over one year, having been first opened in a tem- 
poral building. The new edifice is calculated to accanmiodate 
two hundred and fifly pupils, of both sexes. The tuition is 
free; and the State appropriates $10,000, annually, to support 
the school. 

Summary of statistics from the State Superintendent's Keport 
(Dr. John H. Phillips), for 1855. — Number of towns in New 
Jersey, 193 ; o£ districts^ 1,429$ of children between the ages 
of five and eighteen years, 173,014; of pupils in the scbods, 
114,923. Amount of money distributed by the State, $88,- 
177.13; received from fimds, tuition-fees, and other sources, 
$40,297.20; raised by tax for support of schools, $256,25454; 
for school-houses, $90,439.67. Aggregate amount oi money 
Appropriated to school purposes, $475,168.64; being an in- 
crease' of $86,596.78 over the amount of the preceding yean 

By the United States 'Censusi 1850, it appears that Ael^e 
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were in New Jersey, 18,665 adults, unable to read and write, 
— 12,787 native, and 5,878 foreign,', or nearly 1 to every 38 
persons of the whole population. , Also, that 1 oi every 5.3 
persons attended school during the previous year. 

Commissioners were appoiated, by authority of the legislature 
of New Jersey in 1855, to report a Revision of the School 
Laws at the session in 1856. That commission reported a 
very able and thorough eclectic system, maintaining the prin- 
cipal features of the present code, but amplifying the powers, 
and enfordng the duties of the agents, for carrying the laws 
into effect. The four principal classes of agents recognized 
are, 1. A State Board of Education, consisting of five persons 
appointed by the Governor; thdr executive officer being a 
Secretary chosen by the Board for three years, who is, ex 
officio. State Superintendent of Public Schools ; one member 
of this Board is to be changed annually ; 2. County Boards of 
Education, consisting eacch of three persons, each member to 
hold office for three years ; the Secretary of each Board, chosen 
for two years, is to be, ea: officio, County Superintendent, and 
must visit each school in the county once in each year ; two 
other competent persons annually appointed by the CJbunty 
Board, are to be associated with him to constitute a Board of 
Examiners for licensing teachera for one year. The County 
Boards are required to report annually, by their Secretary, to 
the State Superintendent ; 3« Township Boards of Education, 
each consisting of three persons, one retinng each year, and 
their Secretary, chosen by the Board for one year, is, ex 
officio, Town Superintendent of public schools. These are to 
have general and plenary power, concerning the schools and 
school-hbuseSt the taxes for their support^ with authority to 
form, aher, or abolish districts. They must visit each school 
in the town once in every term, make addressee confer witk 
trustees, etc», and annually report, by their Secretaries, to the 
County Superintendent. 4. Trustees of School I^tricts, to 
per&nn the usual duties of such officers. -— > The salary of the 
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by the legislature, to meet its growing^ wants and enlarging 
powers, and sustained by liberal appropriations from the 
treasury, until it has become almost perfect in theory, and 
firmly fixed in enlightened public opinion." 

In 1854, the system was materially and beneficially modified 
by the introduction of the oflSce of County Superintendent ; an 
office which seems to have been, for the most part, and judging 
by the thorough reports made by the several incumbents, most 
successfully filled, and to the manifest advantage of the schools. 
As now constituted, the executive form of the school system is 
distributed as follows : 1. A State Superintendent, who is also 
Secretary of State, having the general charge and supervision of 
the schools, being the arbiter in disputes and conflicts concern- 
ing school matters, and having associated with him a Deputy 
Superintendent, whose especial duty it is to visit the countiei^ 
address public meetings on educational subjects, assist at the 
organization of Teachers' Institutes, and, in general, to excite 
and enlighten public opinion in reference to the schools. 
2. County Superintendents, chosen by the Directors of the 
Districts, and commissioned by the State Superintendent It 
is the duty of a County Superintendent to visit the schools in 
his county, to consult with the Directors of the Districts, and 
to examine and license the teachers, giving to each one, who is 
accepted, according to the attainments and experience, a pro- 
fessional or permanent certificate, or a provisional or temporary 
certificate ; the last being valid for only one year.* 3. District 
Directors, who supply the place of the School Committee of 

* Some idea of the extent of this duty may be gained from the following 
facts. In 1855, the Superintendent of Lancaster County examined 63D 
candidates, rejecting 70, and giving professional -certificates to only 81. 
405 Schools were visited once each, and some of them oftener. Number 
of miles tniTelled, 3,000. And three Teachers' Institutes were held, and 
a Normal School conducted for three montlis, without compensation for ser- 
vices or expenses, with an attendance of 147 pupils. — Another County 
Superintendent reports 3,700 miles of travel, 3,200 being on horseback. 
The office is certainly not a sinecure in Pennsylvania. 
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some States, having the general charge of the schools, the 
management of the prudential concerns, the levying and col- 
lecting of taxes ; and the law requires that one of them, (there 
are six in each district,) or some one acting for them, as their 
Secretary, should visit each school once in every month while 
it is in session, and make a record of the visits. 4. The 
Directors are to report annually to the County Superintendents; 
and they are to report annually to the State Superintendent, 
who reports annually to the Legislature. The teachers are 
also required to report monthly to the Directors ; and without 
a compliance with this rule, they are not entitled to any pay- 
ment for services. 

One pe«M.liarity of the system of Pennsylvania is fieely com- 
mented on, and generally condenmed, in the County Superintend- 
ents' Reports ; that of raising all the money for free schools from 
the districts, instead of by a general tax. By which arrange- 
ment the sparsely settled districts are compelled, in some 
instances, to pay a tax of more than one per cent for the 
required four months' schooling for every child in the Common- 
wealth, while in the larger and wealthier districts, there are 
better schools for longer periods, by a tax of less than one- 
tenth per cent. It is asked, why, if the State requires popular 
education for its own support and strength, and to promote its 
general welfare, its expense should not be met as the expense 
of administering justice, supporting civil government, building 
public works, etc., is met, by an equitable tax upon. all the 
property in the State, or in the several counties ? 

There are no Teachers' Institutes or Normal Schools, estab- 
lished by the State ; but such means of elevating the schools 
have been strongly recommended to the legislature as worthy of 
aid from the State treasury. Meanwhile, many of the County 
Superintendents, in conjunction with the teachers, and at their 
joint charge, have assembled and conducted Institutes ; and 
two or three Normal Schools, for a brief period of the year, 
have also been held in the same way ; and in every case with 
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signal advantage. Their success and entire availability have 
directed the attention of the friends of free education in the 
Keystone State to their proper maintenance. 

Summary of statistics taken from the State Superintendent's 
(A. G. CuKTiN, Esq.) Twenty-Second Annual Report, for the 
year ending June 1, 1855. — Number of districts, 1,632; of 
schools, 10,469. Average length of the schools, 5^ months. 
Number of male teachers, 4,140 ; of female teachers, 8,003. 
Average monthly wages of male teachers, $22.29 ; of female 
teachers, $14.89. Number of scholars in all the schools, 
529,009 ; of pupils studying German, 10,015. Ayerage 
attendance at sdiool, 361,316. Average yearly (5 J months) 
cost of each pupil, $3.11. Amount of tax levied for instruc- 
tion, &c., $1,242,223.70 ; for- building purposes, $159,076.45. 
Amount distributed by the State, $159,554.17. [Annual ap- 
propriation, since 1844, $200,000. — Ed.] Total of money 
raised and applied for school purposes, $1,560,854.32. 

Iletums from Philadelphia are not included in the State 
Superintendent's Report, the schools being there organized 
under a special act, and bearing a very high character. They 
were maintained, in the same year, at a cost more than one- 
third of the whole State expense, or $592,370.80. The schools 
are under the charge of a Board of Controllers, one to each 
section (or district), twenty-four in aU, and a Board of twelve 
Directors to each section, or 315 in alL The system includes, 
1. A High School (for boys), containing over 600 pupils, and 
maintained at an expense exceeding $20,000 per annum ; 2. 
A Normal School (for girls), to accommodate 210 pupils, and 
maintained at an expense exceeding $5,000 per annum ; 3. 
Fifty-six Grammar Schools; 4. Forty-seven Secondary Schools ; 
5. One hundred and fifty-six Primary Schools ; 6. Forty-two 
Unclassified Schools. Total, 303. Whole number of teachers, 
935 ; of pupils, 54,813. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, Pennsylvania con- 
tained 76,272 adults unable to read and write,— 51,283 nativef 
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and 24,989 f<yreign ; or 1 to every 80 perscms of the whole 
population. Also, that 1 to every 4.5 persons attended school 
during the preceding year. 

PELAWARS. 

This State has a school system, organized wholly upon the 
plan of free tuition for all the pupils, and a school within reach 
of every family. The teiritory is divided into sdiocd districts, 
which are regularly laid off and numbered, and incorporated. 
£ach district is entitled to receive $25 from the income of the 
School Fund, upon raising as much more for the maintenance 
of its school ; but authority is conferred upon every district to 
Taise ordinarily the sum of $dOO annually for its school ; or, 
by a special vote, it may increase the amount as much as may 
be deemed necessary for school purposes. In like manner, 
also, towns or populous districts may unite, if they vote so' to 
do, and by this method obtain one or more schools of a hi^ier 
, grade. The sole condition of all action touching the schools is, 
that the schools, supported in whole or in pcu*t by tax, shall be 
free to all pupils. 

There is a School Fund of $435,505, which yielded,in 1854, 
an income of .•$38,829.80 ; and this amount was increased by a 
tax, levied cm the districts, of $24,000. Number of schools in 
operation (1854), 236 ; of pupils, 10,230. 

By the United States^ Census, 1850, it appears that there 

were in Delaware, 4,531 white adults, unable to read and 

•write, — 4,127 native and 404 fotdgii; or 1 to every 17 per- 

scms of the white population. Also, that 1 of every 5 persons 

■of this population attended schooV during the previous year, 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland has no general school system. When the ad- 
vances made by the State for the war of 1812 were ;*epaid by 
the United States, the amount so received was formed ji^ a 
School Fund. The avails of a tax laid by the Legiektare &i 
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all incorporated banks, are also added to this ftmd. In 1854^ 
it amounted to $160,000. The Deposit Fund, or Surplus Rev- 
enue of the United States, is also applied in the same way. Its 
income is nearly $50,000. The income of both funds, amount- 
ing now to nearly $70,000 annually, is appropriated to public 
educatiod, by being distributed to the several County Gommis- 
sioners, who are required to disburse it for the proper olirjec^ 
much, however, in their own way, under the general rule of 
one-half being distributed equally amcmg the several counties 
and the dtj c£ Baltimore, and the other half among the conn- 
tieSy acoording to population. It is chiefly used to assist the 
various academies, and only in the counties where there are no 
academies is it appropriated to schools of a lower grade. 

It is difficult, in the absence of any general plan of report- 
ing, or of any laws which distinctly recognize ptdbHc schools as 
a part of the proper machinery t)f government, to understand 
precisely what is done or doing in this State. In 1843, the 
General Assembly had before them two bills, the one fix)m 
CSommissioners appointed to prepare it, and the other emanat- 
ing from the Maryland Institute of Education, both designed to 
introduce a public school system. But neither was enacted. 
And, at present, each county is left to do much or little, as it 
pleases, for its schools ; and there are nx> reliable returns of 
any importance. In 1850 (United States' Census), number of 
Schools, 1121; of teachers, 1489; of pupUs, 48,898. 

The dty of Baltimore forms a noteworthy exception to the 
rest of the State ; and there may be other places doing nearly 
or quite as weU, which are not so widely known, or so gener- 
ally reported. In Baltimore, the schools are under the care 
q£ a Board of Commissioners (twenty), annually chosen by a 
eonvention of the two branches of the City Council ; and this 
Board reports annually to the City Council. The schools are 
of three grades. High, Orammar, and Primary. There are 
three High Schools,-— one for boys, and two for girls, containing 
(18^4) 529 pupils, of which nonber 2S7 were males,~G08ting 

6 
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annually about $16,000; twenty-five Grammar, and forty 
Primary Schools, containing (1854) 9,137 pupils. The ag- 
gregate cost of the school system, in 1854, was $106,173.15 ; of 
which about $67,000 were expended for tuition; or at the rate, 
very nearly, of $7 per pupil. In addition, $20,000 were con- 
tributed as tuition charges ; in what way is not known. The 
prospective expenses, or estimates, for 1855, amounted to 
$182,152.11; or an increase of nearly 75 per cent; a xwr- 
tion of which will be required to pay loans ($9,000), and a 
larger part also to provide new school accommodations. 

By the United States'Census (1850), Maryland contained 41,- 
877 adults, unable to read and write, — 38,426 native, and 3,451 
foreign ; or 1 to every 9 persons of the whole white popula- 
lation. Also, that 1 to every 6.7 persons, of the same popula- 
tion, attended school during the preceding year. 

VIRGINIA. 

This large State, the " Mother of Presidents," has never 
had a general operative public school system. There are laws 
in existence, and have long been, for the partial accomplish- 
ment of the object: but not at all commensurate with the 
length and breadth of the interests involved. When it is ro- 
membered that many of the wisest and greatest of her sons 
have spoken most earnestly to her in behalf of the education of 
her children, and have represented the advantages which would 
accrue from such a proceeding, — that Jefferson, than whom 
no more far-seeing statesman has since cast his lot in with the 
" Ancient Dominion," actually prepared, with his own hand, a 
system which he believed essential to the welfare of the State, 
and that his ideas have been frequently repeated, and re-recom- 
mended by her governors, with scarcely an exception, — the 
present Gk)vemor, Hon. Henry A. Wise, forming almost the 
only notable exception, — and, moreover, not to speak of the 
contrasts drawn to her disadvantage with other States in the 
Union, less favored than she in all the material elements of 
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thrift, but only more blessed in being more generally intelli- 
gent, that on her own territory, comparing county with county, 
some of them as they lie side by side, she can see the evidence 
of the disproportionate value of education to its cost : — when 
these things are remembered, it seems surprising that a State 
so proud of its prowess and of its history, so ambitious of hon- 
orable distinction, and so rich in natural resources, should be so 
little disposed to carry into more successful execution the few 
laws now in existence, and to adopt better ones, if need be. 
But the present policy, of which the Governor seems to be the 
mouthpiece, is not favorable to school legislation. An extract 
presented on a former page, from one of .the daily journals, un- 
rebuked by the indignant dissent of the people, is another indi- 
cation of the existing current of opinion. Yet Jefferson, who, 
as already mentioned, prepared a bill for a school system, said of 
it : " By this bill for a general education, the people would be 
qualified to understand their rights, and to maintain them, and to 
exercise, taith intelligence, their parts in self-government^ and aU 
this would be effected without the violation of a single natural 
right of any one individual citizen." And again : " One pro- 
vision of the elementary school-bill for all children, generally, 
rich or poor, was that the expenses of these schools should be 
borne by the inhabitants of the county, m proportion to their 
general tax-rates.^' 

The State has a Literary (or School) Fund amounting, 1855, 
to $1,588,020.44. It was ^derived in part from the money 
repaid by Congress for expenses incurred in the war of 1812. 
Its annual income, about $90,000, is apportioned partly to the 
University of Virginia ($15,000), and to the Military Institute 
($1000), and the balance ratably among the counties, to support 
their common or district schools. [The amount distributed to 
the schools is more than that distributed from the School Fund 
in Massachusetts.] 

This fund presupposes some system for its management, and 
for the disbursement of its income. It is principally in the 
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charge, and wholly nnder the control, of a Superintendent, who 
is therefore, ex officio^ whether so nominated or not, Superin* 
tendent of Schools. Its income reaches its objects by warrants 
drawn npon him by School Commissioners ; these are required 
to expend the money according to the provisions of the law, 
and so must provide schools in their districts. But other than 
this, there seems to be no immediate legal supervision of the 
schools. 

Under the present laws there are two kinds of schools 
provided, called common schools, and district schools. The 
former are strictly free schools ; and are regarded with con<» 
sideraMe odium, even by their proposed objects, as being 
designed distinctively ^t poor ehUdren ; they may include other 
pupils upon the payment of rates ; but it is not anticipated that 
many pupils will attend whose means would enable them to se» 
cure different tuition. The rates, we believe, are unifom^y 
fixed ; and all, who cannot pay the amount, have their fees paid 
by the county officers from State funds. The district schools 
are also free schools. They are established and maintained in 
Henry, Jefi*erson, Kanawha, King Greorge, Northampton, Nor* 
folk, Ohio, Princess Anne, and Washington counties, and in the 
cities (^ Portsmouth and Wheeling, by special acts of the 
Legislature. 

The plan is much the same, it is believed, in all. It embraces, 
1. The division of the territory into suitable districts by com- 
missioners, and the maintainance of an approved free school for 
nine months of each year in every district ; 2. One School 
Commissioner for each district, (not always designated in the 
same way), to visit the schools "monthly, or oflener, examine 
the pupils carefully, and make a thorough inspection of the 
school, and all things bel<Miging to it." His salary is, " the pay- 
ment of his necessary travelling expenses, and exemption, 
during his continuance in office, from serving on grand and 
petit juries; and, in time of peace, from militia duty;" "with 
a penalty of twenty dollars for non-fulfilment of any duty, and 
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five dollars additional for every twenty days such duty shall 
remain undischarged." " Provided^ that no forfeiture shall ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars ; and also that no one shall be com- 
pelled to serve as School Conmiissioner, or as Superintendent, 
longer than two years in succession ; " 3. A County Superin- 
tendent, chosen by the Board, composed of all the above- 
mentioned Commissioners, for two years, and until a successor 
is appointed. He must '^ visit all the schools in the county 
twice each, in each year, examine the pupils rigorously, make a 
thorough inspection of the schools, and of everything relating 
to them ; carry into efiect the regulations of the Board ; make 
an annual report to the Board of his proceedings, and of the 
state of education in the county ; and discharge such other 
functions as the said Board may require." He is to receive a 
"moderate compensation," fixed by the Board; 4. The Board 
of Commissioners, who appoint and employ all teachers ; but 
no teacher can be employed without holding a certificate from 
a Board of Examiners appointed by the Commissioners. 
5. " Every child resident in any district, between the ages of 
seven and twenty-one, shall be admitted to the schools in that 
district, free of charged* And " it shall be the duty of the 
Board of School Commissioners to provide books and stationery 
for the children of the poor, having proper regard to economy 
therein." 

These extracts were taken from a School Act for Albemarle 
county, the last one passed by the Legislature, and probably 
the most complete. It might well be regarded as the nucleus 
of a State system. Let such an act be extended to all the 
counties, with the necessary interlacing of State supervision, 
— partially now provided for in the appointment of the Super- 
intendent of the Literary Fund, — and Virginia would not be 
long in wheeling into line among the communities benefited by 
public education. The adoption of plans more or less resembling 
this one, in so many counties, is surely the index of what might 
take place in all ; and the success, which is testified to as being 

6* 
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neither small nor doubtful in those counties, would constitute a 
gufuuntee of the good results. 

There are no very reliable statistics. The number of white 
children between the ages of five and twenty years (United 
States' Census, 1850), 345,398. Number attending school in 
the preceding year, 109,711. Number of schoc^ 2,930 ; of 
teachers, 2,997. The reports in the State are very incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, and wanting in method. The only prao 
ticable results gleaned from them are as follows : Number of 
School Commissioners, 1,926; of common, or poor schools, 
3,710, — a few more than reported in the census; nufid>er of 
children in attendance, 30,324; expense of these sdiools, 
$68,964. There were also 232 free district schools, containing 
10,848 children, and maintained, under special aet£^ ai a cost of 
$59,628. The average cost of a pupil in the common, or pocn*, 
schools was $2.21 annually; in the district schools, $5.86. 
Average attendance at common schools, 56 days; at district 
schools, 110 days. 

By the United States'Census, 1850, there were in Virginia 
77,005 white adults unable to read and write, — 75,868 nmiivey 
and 1,187 foreign^ ^-^ or nearly 1 to every 11 persoQs of the 
whole white population. Also, tiiat 1 in eveiy 8.1 persons of 
the same population attended school during the previous year. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina was die first colony which, after the 
Declaration of Independence, erected itself into an independ^t 
State, and so set aside forever its colonial character. Its Con- 
stitution was adopted on d^ eighteenth day of December, 1776, 
and contains the following section : ^ That a 8(^to<^ or dchoola 
shall be established by the legislature, fiar the conventeat in- 
struction of youth, with such salaries to die masters, paid by 
the puUic, as may enable diem to instruct at low prices ; and 
all usefiil learning shall be duly enoonraged and promoted in 
one or motre uoivasides/' 
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TIlis was a good groundwork. Precisely what legislation 
was adopted to carry this provision into eflfect, previous to 1825, 
does not appear from any document at hand. In that year, the 
legislature appropriated the avails of the (chiefly) unsold 
swamp lands of the State as a permanent fund, to be called the 
Literary Fund, Since then the fund has been modified some- 
what, and much increased. In 1838, it consisted of " one hun- 
dred thousand acres of swamp-lands [having then a prospective 
value only, but since having much risen, from their adaptedness 
to rice culture], with the tax imposed on retailers of spirituous 
liquors and on auctioneers, militia fines, moneys paid into the 
treasury on entries of vacant lands, except Cherokee lands, and 
all profits accruing to the State for subscriptions to works of 
internal improvement, and loans made from the Internal Im- 
provement Fund ; together with the following items : 

10,207 shares of Bank Stock, at $100 per share, $1,020,700 
500 « <* Roaiioke Navigation, $100 per 

share, 50,000 

650 shares of Cape Fear Navigation, $50 per 

share, 62,500 

Cash in the Treasury, Oct. 81, 1838, - - 27,285 

600 shares of Wilmington Bailroad, $100 per 

share, 600,000 

Total, $1,739,485 

The capital of this fund, in 1854, was $1,700,000 ; and the 
income $128,000. In the. same year, 1838, tho legislature 
passed a general School Act. At the following election of 
1839, all who were in favor of raising one dollar for every two 
dollars proposed to be furnished out of the Literary Fund, for 
the establishment of common schools in «ach school district, 
were to deposit their votes with the word ^schooV^ written 
upon them; those opposed, in like manner to write '^noschooV* 
upon their tickets. The large majority of counties voted in 
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favor of common schools ; and the present system went into 
operation in 1840. 

The accepted act provided for the appointment, by the Courts 
of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, of " not less than five, nor more 
than ten, Superintendents of common schools in each accepting 
county. The Superintendents, so selected, were then required 
to divide their respective counties into school districts, — a dis- 
trict not to contain more than six miles square, but having 
regard to the number of white children in each, — and to 
appoint a school committee of from three to six in each district 
In each district of every county voting in favor of common 
schools, a tax of $20 is to be levied by the County Court at its 
first term in 1840 ; and the sum of $40 is appropriated by the 
legislature to each of these districts in which the sum of $20 
has been levied, and school-houses erected^ sufficient to accom- 
modate fifty scholars." * And the act has been gradually gain- 
ing ground in the counties not originally adopting it. 

Since then the progress has been almost unparalleled. In 
that year, with a population of 753,419, there were only 19,493 
pupils in the schools ; and in 1855, with a population less than 
1,000,000, the attendance has increased to 140,000 1 In 1852, 
the Legislature created the office of State Superintendent of 
Common Schools; and devolved upon that officer the usual 
duties appertaining to his office. From the Superintendent's 
[Hon. C. H. Wiley] Report for 1855, the foUowmg brief 
summary of statistics is derived. — ^Number of Common Schools, 
about 3,500 ; and estimated number of pupils, 140,000. There 
are nine High Schools for girls, and five Colleges for males, 
with an aggregate attendance of over 1000 pupils. Appropri- 
ation of the State, $180,0P0 ; raised by local taxes, $60,000 ; 
making an aggregate of $240,000. Average monthly wages 
of male teachers, $21 ; of female teachers, $18. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 

* American Almanac for 1840. 
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were 73,566 adults in North Carolina unable to read and write^ 
— ^73,226 native, and 34:0 foreign; or 1 to every 7 white persons 
in tlie State. Also, that 1 of every 5.5 persons of the white 
population attended school in the preceding ^ear. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In 1843 (?) Governor H^mond spoke thus: "The free 
school system has failed. This«.fact has been announced by my 
predecessors, and there is scarcely an intelligent person in the 
State, who doubts that its benefits are perfectly insignificant, in 
comparison with the expenditure. Its failure is owing to the 
fact, that it does not suit our people, or our government, and it 
can never be remedied. The paupers, for whose children it is 
intended, but slightly appreciate the advantages of education ; 
their pride revolts at the idea of sending their children to school 
as ^ poor scholars;' and, besides, they need them at home to 
work. These sentiments and wants can, in the main, be only 
countervailed by force. In other countries, where similar sys- 
tems exist, force is liberally applied. It is contrary to the 
principles of our institutions to apply it here, and the free 
school system is a failure. The sum which is annually ap- 
propriated for the support of free schools, if equally divided 
for one. year amcmg the twenty-eight districts of the State, 
giving two portions to the Charleston district, will be sufficient 
to build for each a good academy. If, therefore, one thousand 
dollars a year were appropriated to each academy, a teacher of 
the highest qualifications might be secured for every one, and 
a saving of eight thousand dollars per annum effected by the 
State. If^ in addition to this salary, the profits of his school 
were given to the teacher, the rates of tuition could be reduced, 
to the advantage of the tax-payers, and he might be required 
to instruct, free of charge, such poor scholars as should be sent 
to him." 

In 1853, Governor Manning reiterated, in part, these state- 
ments, and aded: " Under the present mode of applying it (i. e* 
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• the money appropriated by the State), the liberality is really the 
profusion of the prodigal, rather than the judicious generosity 
which confers real benefit" But he proposed to remedy the 
defects ; and so rboommended ^^ the establishment of a Board 
of Education, and the appointment of a Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Instruction, whose duty it shall be to gather facts with re- 
gard to this State, and thoroughly inform himself upon the 
systems of such other governments as educate their people 
best, and report the result of his labors to the Board, who, 
together, shall digest a plan, to be submitted to the legislature, 
for ratification or rejection." When this step, not yet adopted, 
shall be taken. South Carolina will find the method of turning 
her means to good account 

The school system, at present, as indicated by the first ex- 
tract, is a system of charity schools, — of schools for only the 
poor, on the ground that all, who are able, will look after their 
children's education, without notice fix)m the government, — a fact 
not yet admitted : but, for argument's sake, it may be allowed 
its weight ; and then it remains to be seen whether the puMic 
school, under public supervision, encouraged, if not sustained, 
by public money, and free to all, may not be the best possible 
school for educating all classes of the community. The State 
annually appropriates $75,000 for the support of its fi:ee 
schools. In some districts independent schools are set up ; but, 
in others, the officers, intrusted with the expenditure of the quota 
for a particular district, pay the tuition of a certain number of 
poor scholars, who are admitted into private schools as benefi- 
ciaries. 

There are school funds in this State, which, in 1850, yielded 
$35,973. In addition to which amount, $1 60,427 were contrib- 
uted in other ways to the support of schools, — probably, chiefly 
by tuition-fees in private schools, — making an aggregate of 
$200,600 for school purposes. Number of schools, 1,023 ; of 
teachers, 1,019 ; of pupils, 19,132. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
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000 white persons between the ages of five «nd twenty years. 
The number of white adults, unable to read and write, 41^00, 
— 40,794 native^ and 406 foreign ; or nearly 1 to every 12 
persons of the white population. Also, that 1 of every 6.7 per- 
sons of this population attended school during the preceding year. 

FLOBIDA. 

Is 1848, the General Assembly of Florida adapted a cfys- 
tern of common schools. It provides that the Blister of 
Public Lands shall be, ex officio, Superintendent of Public 
Education ; and requires him to make an annual report to the 
Governor, containing a ^statement of the condition of the 
schools of the State, the situation and expenditure of school 
moneys, plans for the mans^emont and improvement" of the 
Common School Fund, and for ameliorating the condition of 
the common schools ; and an exhibit showing the number of 
children in each schoolrdistrict between the ages of five and 
eighteen years, [the number] attending school in each district, 
and the number of schools in each county, according to the 
reports made to him by the several County Superintendents." 
It also provides *' that the Judges of Probate shall be, by virtue 
of their office, Superintendents of schools for their several 
counties ; " and these officers are required to present detailed 
reports to the State Superintendent, in July, of every year. 
They must, when requested so to do by the district, contract 
•with and employ all teachers, and ^lS. the rates of wages, and 
pay the wages allowed, and, moreover, *' visit each common 
school within the county at least once a year, and endeavor to 
promote an interest in the cause of education in parents^ 
teachers, and pupils." For each neglect of duty, the Counly 
Superintendent is liable to a fine of twenty-five dollars. In each 
district, the counties having been divided into districts by the 
County Superintendents, a Board of (three) Trustees i$ to be 
-chosen, each member serving for three years, -^ one retiring 
every year, — to have the ordinary care of the school-hoiiise and 
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appurtenances. ^ Every p^nspn d^ly Elected to Iji^ office of 
trustee^ who, without sufficient eause, shall refuse to g^rye there- 
in, shall forfeit the sum of twenty dollars ; and^ not haying- 
refused to accept, shall neglect the duties of his office;, 4BhaU 
forfeit the sum of ten dollars." 

All the children of suitable age are considered as " due to 
tlie schooV which is provided for neh and poor alike. And it 
IS the duty of the trustees to assess the cost of the school^ «bov^ 
the amount contributed by tke stat^ and county fund^, ufio? 
tilie pupils in attendance, exempting all w^ are indigent irom 
die payment of the tuition-fees; ^^eai^ the paz^ator giiardif^i 
of every child withdrawn £rom the eolfiool, wxtbofit oause just 
and satisfactory to the trustee, shall be liable, unless exempted 
as indigent, for at least three montl^s' tuition, if the term pr 
session should so long continue." 

In 1849, the Assembly provided for a permanent School 
Fund, ^.the income or interest of which shall be inviolably ap- 
plied to the support of oonunon schools throughout the Stafcp.*'— r 
." The proceeds of aU sales of public lands, — the proceeds of 
all estates, real or personal, escheating or reverting to the State, 
on account of a defect of heirs, or next of kin, -t- and the ne^ 
proceeds, af)er Ihe payment of salvages, and other expenses, of 
aU property found on the coasts or shores of the State, or brought 
into the State or its ports, as wreck or derelict of the ^eas, in the 
sense of maritime law, and for whicb no owner shall appear and 
establish his claim within a year and a day, — together widbi 
sudi grants or additions as xiiayy in any manner, hereafter be 
added thereto," are to oomt^t^ ^ Innd. [Flori^ received 
upwards of 900,000 acres of Imi ^om Congi^ess for scho^ 
purposes.] The income .appr()pr}Ated &Qm ^ £md, in Id^l, 
was !$89,000. But the amount of ^ fund jfi npt .#tat^; it 
may be estimated at about $^,009. 

In 1^50 [United States* -Cei^sup], there Tv^rejln Florida, 103 
sdiools and acad^Eoies, 122 teacihei$i,.4nd^^l29 pupils, posting 
9t^f^St. There wsfse &S69 ;wMte &*4^, ^nabfe fo ,1^^ an^ 

7 
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write, — 8,554 native^ and 295 foreign; or nearly 1 to every 
12 persons of the white population. It also appears that 1 of 
every 9.9 white persons in the State attended school during the 
jpreceding year. 

ALABAMA. 

In 1819, the Constitutional Ck>nvention placed this language 
on record, and made the sentiment a part of the organic law 
of the State: — << Schools, and the means of education, shall 
forever be encouraged in this State ; and the General Assem- 
bly shall take measures to preserve from unnecessary waste or 
damage such lands as are, or hereafter may be, granted by the 
United States for the use of schools within each township in 
this State, and apply the funds, which may be raised from such 
lands, in strict conformity to the object of such grant." 

But common schools are still a novelty in Alabama. The 
first formal attempt to give permanence and efficiency to a sys- 
tem establishing them, with some uniformity, over the State, 
may be s6t down to the credit of the legislature of 1854. In 
1856, the General Assembly revised the laws, and made some 
material modifications ; and the. system, as now arranged, in 
theory compares favorably with any system in existence. 
Every reasonable precaution is taken to secure a prompt and 
faithful administration of the laws ; and the result can scarcely 
faU shortly to show itself in the changes which may be traced 
directly to this cause. 

The School Fund consists of the annual interest at eight per 
cent on the Surplus Revenue apportioned to this State ; the an- 
nual interest at eight per cent of the proceeds of all public 
lands — ^^902,744 acres — granted by the United States for the 
use of schools ; the annual interest at six per cent on the fund 
accruing, or accrued, from the sales of the 16th sections of the 
6everal townships of the State ; an annual appropriation, not 
exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, from the treasury of 
the State, to enable the Superintendent, with the other funds. 
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to distribute to each district one dollar and fifty cents for each 
wliite person, between the ages of six and eighteen years ; all 
sums of money hereafter accruing from escheats to the State; 
an annual tax of one dollar on every thousand dollars of the 
capital of every chartered Bank, Insurance Company, and 
Exchange Company, and of every Railroad Company, which 
shall have commenced to pay dividends ; an annual tax of one 
hundred dollars, and one per cent on the profits of all agencies 
of foreign Banks and Exchange Companies, and one-half per cent 
on every hundred dollars' profit of all foreign bank-bills issued 
in this State. The amount afibrded by this provision, in 1855, 
was $237,515.39; — amount of actumulated capital, $2,010,- 
971.37. 

The managemenlf of the schools is in the hands of a Super- 
intendent of Education, County Superintendents, and (three) 
Trustees of Free Schools in each township. The Sujperintend- 
ent of Education is required to present an annual report, giving 
an account of the schools and the fund, with estimates of ex- 
penditures and plans for improvement. The County Superin- 
tendent is required, among other duties, to report to the State 
Superintendent ; to visit each school once a year ; to note the 
course of instruction ; " to give instruction in the art of teach- 
ing; and to carefully guard that no sectarian religious views 
be taught in any free public schools under his charge." He 
must report to the Superintendent " the number of children 
within the educational age who do not attend school^* as well as 
the number who do, and examine and appoint all teachers, and 
issue and annul certificates of qualification ; and he is required 
to ^^ organize and hold annually, at such time and place as may 
be deemed most convenient. County Conventions of Teachers 
[Teachers' Institutes], and to provide, beforehand, as far as he 
may be able, for the delivery of lectures during such conven- 
tions, upon topics connected with schools and education ; " and 
" to seek out such indigent and meritorious young men as are 
entitled to be beneficiaries of the University of Alabama, and 
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enoourage them to become students thereof." To the Trustees 
belong the organization and immediate care and manage- 
ment of the schools ; and they are required to present detailed 
reports to the County Superintendents. " Every child between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years shall be entitled to ad- 
mission into, and instruction in, any of the free public schools 
in the township in which he or she resides ; or to any school in 
an adjacent township, by permission of a majority of the trus- 
tees of dsEtd adjacent township. And the benefits of this act 
ire to be extended to every pupil of the free public schools, 
edfaMished ticcording to Uie provisions of this act, without re- 
gard to the studies pufsuec^ by such pupil.'' '< No school shall 
receive the benefit of this act, unless such school shall be in- 
structed by a.teacher or teachers duly exaiQined, approved, and 
employed by competent and lawful authority, as hereinbefore 
provided." Additional (or special) taxes may also be raised 
in townships by a vote to do so, for public schools. 

The State Superintendent says of the system, 1855, "That 
which most prominently strikes the attention of one favored 
with such a field of observation, is the total inadequacy of the 
means hitherto employed, even to accomplish what all ac- 
knowledge to be desirable, — a general diffusion of knowledge." 
" The melancholy reflection still, however, obtrudes itself, that 
thtee-fourths of the youth of the State have hitherto either 
gone i^ithout instruction entirely, or have been crowded into 
miserable apologies for school-houses, without comfortable seats, 
without desks or black-boards, often without the necessary text- 
books, and stiU oftener without competent teachers. It would 
be the grossest arrogance to say that the adoption of thew present 
system has supplied all these wants. It has certainly imparted 
a powerful impulse to the common school operations of the 
State. It has increased the attendance upon most of the schools 
previously kept up, and has led to the establishment of many 
where none before existed. But the improvement thus far is 
in the eaOent to which educational facilities have been diffused, 
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rather than in the character of the facilities themselves. It 
has added largely to the demand for teachers' services; but it 
has not imparted the necessary qualifications to those who are 
engaged in this mighty field of labor. Owls and bats are stiU 
employed to teach young eagles how to fly ^ becatise they wiU work 
eheap^ Aivd the ultimate establishment of State Normal 
Schools is hailed as the necessary development of the plan, for 
its own success. Teachers' Conventions, or Institutes, as 
already mentioned, are suitably provided for. 

The first reports from local officers, upon which alone the 
Superintendent's [William T. Pebry, Esq.] Report must 
depend for accuracy, are so little to be relied upon, that no 
statistics of value can be compiled therefrom. The germ of 
the most thorough system will need more than two years' growth 
before it can begin to show its future fruits. It is estimated 
that there were, January, 1856, about fifteen hundred common 
schools in operation^ with an average of forty pupils to each 
one, making a total of 60,000 pupils. But the number of per- 
sons of educational age, returned to the Superintendent's office, 
was 145,518; showing a great disproportion between the pupils 
in attendance and the number returned as proper pupils ; a 
disproportion much reduced by the private schools still sup- 
ported, and which it is the purpose of the general system event- 
ually \o supplant ; but the whole school attendance is less than 
three-sevenths of the number of persons between the ages of 
six and twenty-one years. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, Alabama contained 3S,757 
white adults, unable to read and write, — 33,618 native^ and 
139 foreign; or 1 to every 12 persons of the whole white pop- 
ulation. It also appears that 1 of every 6.7 persons attended 
school during the preceding year. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi was erected into an independent State, and 
adopted a Constitution, in 1817 ; and in that Constitution occurs 

7* 
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the following provision : " Eeligion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government, the preservation of liberty, 
and the happiness of mankind, — schools, or the means of edu- 
cation, shall forever be encouraged in this State." In 1846, a 
Conmion School Act was passed. It provided for the forma- 
tion of a permanent fund, to consist of the " avails of the leases 
[generally, for ninety-nine years] of the 16th sections of land, 
and the proceeds of isdl other lands [837,584 acres] appro- 
priated by Congress for the support of schools ; the proceeds of 
fines and forfeitures ; and the price of the licenses to hawkers 
and pedlers, keepers of billiard tables, retailers of liquors, and 
brcters." This fond yielded about $30^000, in 1854 ; and, pro- 
bably, has a capital of $500,000. By the same law, the Boards 
bf County Police ariB required to appoint^ School Commission- 
ers, ohe to elich district, each county being previously divided 
into fiv^ districts. These- Commissioners have the superm- 
tendence of the schools, hire the teachers, and report semi- 
annually to the Sect^lary of State, — who was made, ex cffi(do^ 
Chftheral School Commissioner, — the number of teachers ftnd 
pupils^ and the amount paid out of the State fonds to teachers. 

The Boards of Police are empowered to levy a special taac 
for the schools, not exceeding in amount the State tax ; but no 
township can be taxed for this purpose without the c<msent of a 
minority df its voters. Some chains were made in the School 
Laws in 1850 ; but whether they did more tiian add special 
legislation in favor of a few counties, is not known. It is 
obvibu^ from what can be learned without specific official re- 
ports, that there is now nothing like a uniform system of public 
flidiDOlB in Mississippi. $300,000 were raised and distributed 
!by thts State in 1852 ; and thte distribution, which was based 
upon the children in the townships, indicates that there were 
about 90,000 persons to share these benefits. 

The only reliable statistics — and these are very meagre — 
ure gleaned from the United States' Census for 1850. — !Nximber 
of white perscNQS between the ages of five and twealy yesra, 
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121,089. Number of pupild in all the schools, indtiding acad- 
emies and private schools, 26,286. Number of such schooU, 
951. Number of teachers, 1,123. Scholars wholly at public 
charge, 107. Number of adults, unable to read and write,. 
13,405, — 13,324 native, and SI foreign ; or 1 to every 21 per- 
sons of the white population. Also, 1 of every 6.1 persons, 
nearly, of the same population attended school during the pre- 
ceding year. 

LOUISIANA. 

In 1804^ the territory of Louisiana was erected; and Gov. 
Claiborne, in his opening address to the first territorial legislature, 
used the following language : '^ In adverting to your prim«y 
duties, I have yet to suggest one, than which none can be more 
important or interesting. I mean, some general provision for 
the education of youth. Permit me to hope, then, that, under 
your patronage, seminaries of learmng wiU prosper, and the 
means of acquiring informatioh be placed within the reach of 
each growing fiimily. I deem it mmecessary to trouble you 
with any detail g£ arrangements. I am, however, persuaded 
diat parshnonions plans inU Seldom succeeds My advice, 
therdlbre, is, that your system be extensive and Uber^y sup- 
portedJ^ 

The legislature pronlptly resj[M>nded to these 'reootnmenda- 
■tiotiS) at once 6rgknizing the ^ University of Orleans,'' abd pro- 
viding for th^ erection 6f a college, and directing the Regents 
"of the University, ^ as speedily as possible^" to establish, in 
each county of the territory, )cme or more ao^eknies* The 
%ame act also contains this provision : '^ Wlarea!^ the prcnqperi^ 
of every State depends greatly «n the edu€iati(»i of the female 
seSE, the said BqgenU shall establish sirch a nmnber of acad- 
'^nies in this territory as they m:i^ judge fit^ iot ithe instruction 
of the femfede sejc in the English and Prench languages, and lA 
^eh bratttdxes of polite literature, ted such liberal «rts. and ao- 

as ^najr be isuitaMe to the age aad v&l of ties 
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pupiL" It is difficult to saj, whether this provision indicates a 
more noble appreciation of the claims of girls to mental cul- 
ture, or is a natural growth of the nationality, which still stood 
by the spirit of the Salique law of France, and so assumed the 
natural exclusion of females from all participation in the priv- 
ileges even of public schools not specially designed for them. 

The first positive attempt to organize common schools oc^ 
curred in ISll, when an appropriation, not exceeding $2,000, 
was made to each county which should establish one or more 
schools. In 1818, several counties had not complied with the 
terms ; and the county system was abandoned, in 1819, for the 
parochial system. This, having more positive efficiency in its 
police arrangements, was more successful ; and, until 1821, the 
schools were under the charge of " police juries," so called. In 
that year, the management of the schools was conferred upon 
five trustees in each parish, with authority to raise, by the 
police-jury assessment, a sum of one thousand dollars per 
annum for the support of schools. The history of public edu- 
cation &om this point is an interesting one. All the governors 
and legislatures have vied with their immediate predecessors, 
in doing justice to this interest, and yet it languished, although, 
between 1812 and 1843, $1,540,178.35 were appropriated from 
the State treasury; $358,771.99 to parish schools, and the 
balance to a(5ademie3 and colleges. And, for free instruction 
for indigent pupils, the amount paid from 1843 to 1845, two 
years, was $45,415.03. In 1849 and 1850, the legislature ap- 
propriated fbr each year $250,000; fix)m 1851 to 1853, three 
years, $240,000, annually ; and in 1855, $300,000, for school 
purposes. Making an aggregate of money paid from the 
treasury, of $3,268,885.72 sinee 1812. 

The State Constitution, adopted in 1845, explicitly provides 
that ^^ there shall be a Superintendent of public education, to 
hold office for two years. Free public schools shall be estabr 
lished throughout the State ; the proceeds of lands [784,320 
jacres] granted for the purpose, and of lands escheated to the 
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State, shall be held as a permanent fund, on which six per cent 
interest shall be paid by the Stiate for the support of these 
schools." The Schoal Fund is, therefore, a debt of the State, 
to the amount of these " proceeds,*^ to common schools. The 
same provision, in substance, is found in the new Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1852. A general School Act was passed in 
1845. This Act, in addition to the State Superintendent re- 
quired by the Constitution, for the general management of the 
schools, required the appointment of Parish Superintendents, 
to exercise the usual authority and duties of county oflScers of 
this kind. In 1853, this office was summarily abolished. And 
its duties were devolved upon the District Directors, -^ Boards, 
which seem to be most infelicitously constructed, considering 
the delicfate and ardtious duties they are to perform, in the 
way of examining teachers, visiting schools, and making out 
siritable aimua^ reports.* It is difficult to discover any ade* 
quate reason for this movement. 

The iinmediate consequence of this change has been to cut 
off the principal reliable medium of communication between 
the State Superintendent and the schools, and to make the an- 
nual returns far more meagre and unsatisfactory than formerly ; 
and it has, therefore, been earnestly animadverted upon in every 
report since made by the Superintendent. In pari to supply 
the demand, a hew office of Parish Treasurer has been created ; 
but he is only charged with the performance of a small portion 
of the duties formerly devolved upon the Parish Superintend- 
ent. It cannot be well for a system, when the head of the 
department it is designed to subserve, says, concerning it, 
« From an experien6e of twenty years passed in the business 
of education in this State, I am firmly of the opinion that the 

* Several of these Bkectors, upon whom actually devolved the ex- 
amination ot teachers, attested the warrants, drawn by them in favor of the 
teachers, by the significant words, *'His Mark*' accompanied by the usual 
talismanic ( ^ ) character. It has since been suggested that ttvo out of 
three of these ofiScerB should be required to know how to read and write ! — 
Superintendents Report, lS53. 
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system in operation previous to the passage of the amendatory 
act of 1852, abolishing the office of Parish Superintendent) 
was the best that has ever been adopted." The evils, incident 
to a want of uniform supervision, are very much augmented, 
not only by the inadequacy of the qualification of the Direc- 
tors, but, again, by the strange irregularity attending their an- 
nual election, which has, in some instances, passed by default, 
leaving the districts without any school officers. A part of the 
evils of the present arrangement, the Superintendent proposes 
to remove, by requiring the Parish Treasurer to appoint them, 
and making the duration of their term of service two years, 
instead of one. 

For reasons thus indicated, the 'school system of Louisiana 
can scarcely be said to be in successful operation. The Gov- 
ernor speaks of it as ^in an unsatisfactory condition, and 
almost a failure." The public sentiment, arising, as the Super- 
intendent says, partly out of the fact that the parents themselves 
have had little or no education, and, consequently, do not value 
it for their offspring, is low ; and, with earnest friends urging 
its claims, and successive legislatures admitting its necessity, 
there is not much general enthusiasm. In New Orleans, alone, 
can the schools of this State be said to be so methodically ar- 
ranged, and so systematic, and to enjoy such local supervision 
and personal inspection, as to be fulfilling their purpose. In 
1841, Hon. J. A. Shaw, of Massachusetts, formerly a teacher 
of great eminence and success, was employed to devote his 
whole time to the organization of the schools of the second 
municipality, and to the introduction of the best modes of in- 
struction and government. Previous to this, the legislature 
had conferred authority to raise a tax of $2.1 6 J for each and 
every taxable inhabitant of the several municipalities. School- 
rooms were hired, and suitable teachers employed. The first 
school was opened with twenty-six pupils ; in less than one 
month, three hundred and nineteen pupils had been registered ; 
and at the expiration of one year, fifteen hundred and fifty had 
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joined the schools, and the daily attendance exceeded one thou- 
sand. The system included primary, intennediate, and high 
schools. The teachers were paid liberally ; and corresponding 
performance was required of them. They were required 4o 
assemble semi-monthly, with the Superintendent and Directors, 
for conversation and discussion concerning school improve- 
ments. This admirable arrangement is still in force ; but its 
vital power has been somewhat limited by the reduction, which 
the disordered finances seemed to require, in the appropriations. 

The able and searching analysis by the State Superintendent 
of the defects of the system is a guarantee that something wiU 
be devised for their remedy. His recent (1855) recommenda- 
tions are chiefly directed (1) to a better disposition of the fond; 
(2) to the question of local supervision ; (3) to the neces- 
iBity of securing suitable Directors ; (4) to the constitution of a 
Board of Examiners to license suitable teachers, as the only 
ones allowed by law to be employed ; (5) to the arrangement 
and maintenance of Teachers' Institutes ; and (6) to the estab- 
lishment of a Normal School. And, as provision was made in 
1853, for the erection and support of a Seminary of Learning, 
it is now proposed to reach the last named improvement by en- 
grafting upon that institution, not yet opened, in the parish of 
Rapides, a Normal Branch. 

The State Superintendent's [John N. Cabrigan, Esq.] 
Report for 1855, gives the following summary of statistics. — 
Number of white persons between the ages of 6 and 16 years, 
62,682. Number of pupils reported, 19,000 ; estimated num- \ 
ber, including unreported families, 36,000. Number of school 
districts, 681. Number of. schools in operation during an 
average of eight months of the year, 687. Average price of 
tuition per scholar, $9. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, Louisiana contained 21,- 
221 adults, unable to read and write, — 14,950 nativey and 
6,271 foreign ; or about 1 to every 17 persons of the entire 
white population. And 1 of every 7.9 persons of the same 
population attended school during the preceding year. 
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TEXAS. 

Texas, as a proYince of Mexico, had no public school his- 
pxry. After independ^Qce had been seicured, and as soon as 
the young republic came to act for itself, in 1886, it £U3cepted 
&ie prevailing policy of tiie United States respecting educatiou. 
In ike Constitution, then adopted, occurs this provision : ^' It 
«hsii be the duty of Congress, as soon as circumstances will 
f>ennit, to provide hj law a general system of education." 
Wben the State GonstLtotion was framed, prior to admission 
to the Union, 1845, the duty above-named was yet more dis- 
4inc<iy recognized ; and it is provided that free public schools 
-fidiall be maintained throughout the State by the appropriation 
jof the avails of the public lands and taxation. ^^ One-tenth of 
■the annual revenue of the State derived from taxation shall be 
4set aside as a ^permanent fund for the support of free public 
schools. All public lands granted for such schools shall not be 
alienated in fee, or leased for more than twenty years. And 
"oo law &hsJl ever be made to divert ssdd fund to any other 
use." This provision forecloses the sale of these lands, from 
the proceeds of which a permanent invested fund might be 
realized, as in some. other States, yielding a regular income to 
be distributed ; the annual rental is, therefore, now the sole 
source of income. And, practically, it has thus far happened 
that, with such vast ranges of unoccupied lands at hand, be- 
longing to the United States, and offered to settlers on such 
advantageous terms for purchase, the public school lands have 
-i^emained for the most part untenanted, and of course unim- 
proved. This difOicuity is still prospective for a long time to 
■comje, unless remedied by a repeal of the provision forbidding 
the alienation of the fee. 

The general fund, accumulated from the tenth part of the 
-revenue, abeady amounts to $150,000. Of the money guar- 
anteed in bonds by4he United States, $2,000,000, bearing ^ 
{leroeBtintereat, are appropriated to constitute a speeiltl Schopl 
iFimd. The prospeetiTe value of the public lau!^ is y&gy 
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great; it has been estimated aslugh as $15,000,000; but one- 
half of that sum would be nearly double the largest School 
Fund in the United States. The amount annually distributed 
to assist public schools is about $125,000. 

But further than a, provision of funds, Texas has not much 
advanced. A sparse population^ habits unaccustomed to edu^^- 
cational arrangements, and the immature character of the 
State, are sufficient reasons why a common school systeifi. will 
take root but slowly, and grow but little, for a while. Then, it 
is something, a great thing, that the tendencies are in the right 
direeti(»>. There is, however, no uniform and efficient general 
school system organized, or in operation; and no general 
school laws have been adopted^ 

In the chief towns and populous counties, public schools have 
been maintained for some time. Bui the instruction, such as 
it is in Texas, is chiefly given in private schools. In 1854, 
there were 127,128 white persons between the ages of 6 and 16 
years, as returned to the Secretary of State. By the United 
States' Census, 1850, it appeikrs that there were 446 academies 
and public schools, with 497 teachers, and 11,325 pupils. The 
number of persons returned by their families as attending some 
school, 19,369. 

By that Census, Texas contained 10,525 white adults, unable 
to read and write, — 8,037 native, and 2,488 foreign / or 1 to 
every 14 persons of the whole white population. And 1 of 
every 7.9 white persons in the State attended school during the 
preceding yeax. 

ARKANSAS. 

The General Assembly, in 1853, passed m Act revising the 
school system of this State. At that time, the Secretary of 
State was made, eap oJMoy State Commissioaer of Public 
Schools ; and it wa$i made his duty to ^ report ta the Governor 
tke condition of the commoti schools in the several counties in 
the Stat«; the nuinber of schools in each coupsQby ; the number 

8 
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taught bj males, and the number taught by females ; the whole 
number [of pupils] at school, and the number of free white 
children under the age of eighteen and over ^yq years ; the 
amount of state, county, and township funds ; the amount an- 
nually expended for common schools ; the amount collected by 
taxation, if any ; the number of teachers employed, and [at] what 
price per month, quarter, or session of five months ; the num- 
ber of school-houses ; together with such other information and 
suggestions as he may deem important in relation to the school 
laws, and the best means of promoting and disseminating edu- 
cation throughout the State." There is nothing said of the 
frequency of these reports ; and none seems to have been pre- 
sented since that of 1854. The same Act provides for County 
Commissioners, who are required to report to the State Com- 
missioner the facts and details needful to him in making up his 
report. And there are three Trustees in each township, who 
have the charge of the schools, and make their report to the 
County Commissioners. But a singular inadvertence in the 
wording of the law made it utterly inoperative for one year, at 
least, inasmuch as power was given to the townships to elect 
the trustees imder conditions which could happen only in a very 
few counties. Great complaint is made in the County Com- 
missioners' reports of the frequent changes in the laws respect- 
ing schools. 

Congress apportioned 886,460 acres of land for the support 
of schools in Arkansas. These lands are now very valuable ; 
they are held in the counties ; some of them have been sold, 
and large and adequate funds derived from the sales. These 
funds, and the unsold section lands, the saline lands, and the 
revenue from fines and other sources, will yield an aggregate 
fund of not less than $2,000,000. 

In means, Arkansas is well off. But the State Commissioner 
says : ^ The condition of conunon schools in the State presents 
a gloomy picture ; but the friends of education should not be 
disheartened. The same difficulties, experienced by Arkansas 
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in their establishment, have been more or less felt in all new 
and sparsely-settled States. The great obstacle in the organi- 
zation of common schools is not so much a deficiency in the 
means to sustain them ; but it is attributable to the indifference 
that pervades the public mind on the subject of education." 

The State Commissioner urges the separation of the two 
offices held by one person, and the creation of a separate de- 
partment for pubHc education, with ample pecuniary provision 
for its maintenance. A State Superintendent of Schoob, a 
man of ability and education, should have it as '^ his duty to 
go amongst the people ; and, by his intercourse with them, by 
public lectures and otherwise, he could facilitate the organiza- 
tion of school districts. An enlightened and zealous Superin- 
tendent would be able, not only to arouse the public lethargy 
on the subject of education, but he could create a public senti- 
ment in its behalf." 

The utter inadequacy at present of the system to meet its 
own demands, is seen in the fact that only forty schools were 
reported in the whole State,, with but thirty-one teachers, and 
eight hundred and thirty-three pupils, with an aggregate of 
more than $100,000 expense. Such incomplete returns are 
valueless for comparison. The attention of the legislature has 
recently, 1854, been called to the claims and wants of the 
common schools by the new Grovemor. 

Turning to the United States' Census, 1850, it seems that 
there were 443 public schools and academies, 481 teachers, 
and 10,900 pupils. Total expense, $71,600. The number of 
persons reported attending school during the year, was 23,361- 
Number of white adults, unable to read and write, 16,819, — 
16,782 native, and 27 foreign; or 1 to every 9 persons of the 
whole white population. And 1 of every 6.9 persons of the 
same population attended school during the year. 
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TENNESSfcE. 

In 182B, Tennessee passed .an Act establishing a perpetual 
fund for common schools. In 1827, a more specific bill was 
passed, constituting the Common School Fund, as follows : 1. 
All the capital ($1,000,000) of the new State Bank, except 
the one half of the sum already received, and the interest on 
that capital. 2. The proceeds of the Hiwassee lands. 3. All 
lands previously appropriated in the Statfe to the use of schools. 
4 All vacant and unappropriated land to which the State holds, 
or may hold, title. 5. All the rents and mesne profits of sohocl 
lands, accrued, and not already appropriated, or to accrue. 6. 
All the funds denominated school funds, in the act of 1823. 7. 
AH donations to ihe State, not specifically applied. 8. AU the 
stocks owned by the State in the old State Bank at Knoxville, 
with the dividends due thereon. 9. Escheated lands. 10. The 
personal effects of intestates having no kindred entitled by the 
laws of distribution to the same. 

In 1834, this provision was incorporated into the amended 
Constitution ; and provision was mad« for its management by a 
permanent Board of Commissioners, consisting of the State 
Treasurer, Comptroller of the Treasury, and an executive 

« 

officer to be appointed, and called. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This Board is entitled, Bocatd of Oommissioners 
of Common Schools for the State of Tennessee, In 1838, the 
Bank of Tennessee was established, and the whole of the Com- 
mon School Fund, except such as had been invested in works 
of internal improvement, was made a part of the capital, the 
State holding certificates of stock therefor. And one hundred 
^ thousand dollars, from the dividends of the bank, were to be 
annually distributed by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to the counties, according to their number of white persons 
between the ages of 6 and 16 years. 

It appears that this fund had accumulated, in 1855, to nearly 
$1,500,000, yielding an annual income of about $115,000. 
But the State still holds 3,553,824 acres of vacant lands, re- 
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ceived from Congress for the support of common schools, 
hypothecated only as security for the State scrip, issued as 
capital of the Bank of Tennessee. Theur value should be suf- 
ficient, certainly, to double the invested Conmion School Fund, 
At present, they are not supposed to be very available. 

No recent report, or other official document, is at hand, em- 
bracing a more detailed account of the existing common 
school system. The money distributed by the State Superin- 
tendent reaches its destination by means of Boards of County 
Commissioners, which seem not to be very intimately connected 
with the management or direction of the schools. It is so very 
considerable, being more than fifty cents for each person be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years, that it should be felt 
in the promotion of intelligence throughout the State. But 
private schools flourish very extensively, which is, usually, an 
index that public schools are not held in high esteem ; especially, 
as the tuition-fees in the private schools are said to be very 
extravagant. 

The city of Nashville Jias an efficient, well-graded school 
system, organized under a special act. It is yet in its infancy, 
having been in operation only two years ; but has already given 
assurance of success, and is winning the favorable regard of all 
classes. 

There are no published State returns concerning schools. 
The following statistics were derived fi:om the United States' 
Census, 1850. — Number of white persons between the ages of 
five and twenty years, 314,120 ; of public schools, 2,667 ; of 
teachers, 2,804; of pupils in the public schools, 103,651. 
Cost of tuition, $195,443 ; rather more than one half being 
derived from " public funds." 

Nimiber of white adults in Tennessee, unable to read and 
write, 77,522, — 77,017 native, and 606 foreign ; or 1 to every 
9 persons of the entire white population. And 1 of every 5.1 
persons of the same population attended public or private 
school during the preceding year. 
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KXKTUCKT. 

Kentttokt lias an educational system wbich has been in 
operation sufficiently long to have given it a somewhat fair trial. 
' It is organized with reference to the peculiar wants and ex- 
igencies of the State, as these grow either out of the chara<;ter 
of the population, or out of its distribution over the territory. 
For several years, the State has been territorially divided into 
districts of a convenient size ; local officers have held the care 
of these ; and a Superintendent of iPublic Instnicti<m has had 
the general supervision of the interests of public education. 
And the provisions of the present School Laws [Revised Stat- 
utes, 599] are explicit and complete. 

By these provisions, there is a permanent School Fund es- 
tablished, which can never be alienated, or encroached upon, 
for any other object. This fund amounted, January 1, 1856, 
to $1,443,164.73, with an available income, 1856, of $164,- 
513.50. One section of the law is in the following words : 
" No part of said income shall be expended for the establish- 
ment of any school or seminary, other than common schools, 
in each county." And it is declared by law, that every school, 
which is put under the control of Trustees and Commissioners, 
pursuant to the system, " which shall be equally accessible to 
the poor as to the rich, and which has been actually kept for 
three months during the year, by a qualified teacher, and at 
which every free white child in the district, between the ages 
of six and eighteen years, has had the privilege of attending, 
whether contributing toward defraying its expenses or not, and 
none other, shall be deemed a ' common school,' within the mean- 
ing of this chapter, or entitled to any contribution out of the 
school fund." 

As at present airanged, the general control of the school 
system is in the hands of a Board e£ Education, consisting of 
the Secretary of State^ the Attorney Greneral, and the Superin- 
t^ident of Public Instruction ; the last-named member being 
the President of the Board, and, of course, its executive officer. 
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Prom this Board are to emanate the regulations of the com- 
mon schools, the recommendation of the courses of instruction 
to be pursued therein, and of the text-books to be used by the 
pupils. The Superintendent is appointed by the Grovemor, and 
is required to report to the legislature, biennially, a detailed 
account of the condition of the schools and their prospects. 
He must be " employed, at least one week in every month, in 
visiting those counties where he may deem his services wiU be 
of most avail in promoting the establishment of coiomon 
schools." In each county, there is an appointment for two 
years by the court, af one, two, or three County Commissioners 
for common schools, one of whom must reside at, or con- 
veniently near to, the county-seat. It is their duty to divide 
the county into suitable districts, to see that the number of the 
pupils is properly returned to the Superintendent, and that the 
teachers are examined by themselves, or by persons appointed 
by them, and suitable certificates granted ; which certificates 
they may revoke at any time, for cause. • And they may charge 
every applicant a fee of fifty cents fi}r the certificate ! In each 
district there are three Trustees, chosen annually ; and they 
have the direct management of the schools in their district. 
They select and contract with the teacher, who has been duly 
qualified by certificate from the County Commissioners. And 
it is their duty to make, annually, to the County Commission- 
ers, a careful report, verified by their affidavits, showing the 
number of free children between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, in the district ; the length of the common school, as 
kept by a qualified teacher ; the highest, lowest, and average 
number of children in attendance at any one time ; the cost of 
tuition for each child for three months, and the amount of money 
received frotn the State for the preceding year, and how dis- 
posed of. A peculiarity in the election of the District Trus- 
tees is worthy of note, it being legally provided ^ that any 
widow having a child between six and eighteen years, may also 
vote in person, or by written proxy." 
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Two acts of legislation, of the year 1856, plainly indicate 
the position of educational interests in Kentucky. Firsts an 
Act was passed to re-organize the Transylvania University, so 
as to introduce into it a thorough plan of Normal School in- 
struction, at the expense of the State. By this act, the County 
Commissioners are authorized and required to appoint State 
beneficiaries equal to the number of representatives in the 
lower branch of the Greneral Assembly, " making the number 
of pupils of this description, at the present time, one hundred 
and sixteen," for the purpose of educating so many persons? 
annually, as teachers for the public schools. Each beneficiary 
is required to teach a school in the State as long as his period 
of tuition, at public charge, at the University. $12,000, an- 
nually, are appropriated to carry out the provisions of this act 
Second, an Act was passed increasing the annual tax from one 
to three cents on a hundred dollars, " for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Common School Fund " [income ?]. This act was 
referred to the people, who voted upon its adoption ; and the 
result is a striking illustration of the value put by the people 
upon the common school system. Teas (In favor of the tax), 
83,736 ; Nays, 25,756 ; or a majority of more than 3 to 1 voted 
to triple their taxes for the support of schools. This provision 
increased the annual amount distributed to schools from $150,- 
501.40, in 1855, to $286,262.55, in 1856. 

The following simimary of statistics is taken from the Re- 
port, for 1855, of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
[Rev. J. D. Matthews, D. D.]. Whole number of school 
districts, 8,374 ; of teachers, 5,000. Whole number of chil- 
dren between 6 and 18, 215,002. Number attending school, 
113,763. Average attendance, 73,035. The progress since 
1841, when the first report was made, is very decisive. 
Average attendance in school in 1841, 4,950 ; in 1855, 73,035. 
Number of counties reporting in 1841, 27 ; in 1855, 103. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, Kentucky contained 
66,687 adults, unable to read and write, — 64,340 native, and 
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2,347 foreign; or 1 to every H persons of the entire white 
population. And 1 of every 5.7 persons of the same popula- 
tion attended school during the preceding year. 

OHIO. 

The New England character of the founders of this State 
displays itself in the very early, or immediate, attention to the 
inteifests of public education. Ohio has never been without a 
school system ; and school legislation constitutes no inconsid- 
erable portion of the acts of the General Assembly. Not 
always, perhaps, wisely, but always with good intent, nearly 
every session shows some new scheme devised, or some old 
plan modified or matured, with the prospective purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency and utility of the public schools. The 
Constitution provides that 'Uhere shall be a thorough and 
efficient system of common schools established throughout the 
State;" and 'Hhat the principal of all funds granted or in- 
trusted to the State for educational purJSoses, shall be forever 
preserved inviolate and undiminished, and the income there- 
from shall be faithfully applied to the specific objects of the 
original grants or appropriations." 

In 1838, greater permanence was given to public appropria- 
tions for schools by an act for their incorporation as a School 
Fund. In this way, the United States' Deposit Fund waa 
specifically set apart, and its annual income, or 5 per cent on 
the capital which was borrowed by the State, appropriated to 
common schools. By the same act, the interest on the lands, 
the revenue from banking, insurance, and bridge companies, 
and other funds to be provided by the State, to the amount in 
all of $200,000 per annum, were appropriated in the same way. 
TMs sum, $200,000, was to be annually distributed among the 
several counties, according to the number of white youth (un- 
married), between the ages of four and twenty years, resident 
in each county. 

The New School Law, so called, was adopted in 1853. The 
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following synopsis will indicate its character. 1. A State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools, with an office at Columbus, 
elected once in three years by the people, and holding office 
until a successor is elected and qualified. He is not qualified 
until he has given bonds for $10,000, and taken ^n oath of 
office. (The books and correspondence of his department are 
in the charge of the State Librarian, who is his clerk.) He is 
required to " spend, annually, on an average, at least ten^iays 
in each judicial district of the State, superintending and en- 
couraging Teachers' Institutes, conferring with township Boards 
of Education, or other school officers, counselling teachers, 
visiting schools, and delivering lectures on topics calculated to 
subserve the interests of popular education." He is also re- 
quired to make to the Grovemor an annual report, embodying 
^ a statement of the condition and amount of all funds and 
property appropriated to purposes of education ; a statement 
of the number of common schools in the State, the number 
of scholars attending such schools, their sex, and the branches 
taught ; a statement of the number of private and select schools 
in the State, so far as the same can be ascertained, and the 
number of scholars attending such schools, their sex, and the 
branches taught ; a statement of the number of Teachers' In- 
stitutes, and the number of teachers attending them ; a statement 
of the estimates and accounts of the expenditures of the Public 
School Funds of every description ; . a statement of the plans 
for the management and improvement of common s<chools, 
and such other information relative to the educational interests 
of the State as he may think of importance." 2. County 
Boards of (three) Examiners, appointed by the Judge^ of 
Probate, and holding office for two years. It is " their duty to 
£x. upon a convenient time and place, and hold an examina- 
tion " of all candidates for the office of teachers, and to give to 
such as they, or two of them, shall deem qualified, suitable cer- 
tificates, which are only valid in the county where given, and 
for two years. This Board of Examiners has also power to 
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annul, or revoke, any certificate, and to require thereupon the 
'dismissal of any incompetent or negligent teacher. No person 
can be employed as a teacher without such a certificate ; and 
no fee can be charged for it. TTie Examiners are paid for 
their services oy the State. 3. Township Boards of Educa- 
tion, composed of the derk of the local directors of the sub- 
districts, and the clerk of the township. It is their duty to 
divide the township, or district, into suitable sub-districts, and 
these sub-districts they may alter or change at discretion, sub- 
ject to the general proviso that every sub-district shall oontaua, 
at least, sixty- resident pupils^ except in peculiar cases requiring 
a smaller sub-division. They have general power in' deter- 
mining upon the admission of pupils to the schools, and their 
dismission, or suspension, for cause, from the schools. And, in 
the event of establishing high or central schools, combined from 
two or more sub-districts, they have the entire supervision and 
management of such schools. 4. Local School Directors 
(three) for each sub-district, one being elected in. each year by 
the legal voters of the sub-district, and each one serving three 
years. To them is intrusted the care of the prudential con- 
cerns of the sub-district, including the supply of fuel, the need- 
ful repairs of the buildings, and the making all necessary pro- 
vision "for the convenience and prosperity of the school." 
They must cause a careful enumeration, or census, of all the 
white immarried youth, between five and twenty-one years of 
age, to be annually taken, and see that it is duly transmitted to 
the township clerk. They are authorized to contract with and 
employ teachers, and are also expected to visit -the school or 
schools in their several precincts, twice in each term. The sup- 
port of the common schools is dependent upon, 1. The Trust 
Funds, the proceeds of lands, originally given to certain dis- 
tricts of territory in the State, (including the Virginia Mili- 
tary Fund, United States' Military Fund, Connecticut Western 
Reserve School Fund, Proceeds of Sixteenth Section lands, 
and the avails of the funded Salt Lands; in all about 
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$2,000,000) ; 2. The State Common School Fund, consisting of 
the undistributed portion of the Surplus Revenue Fund, the 
interest of the Surplus Revenue Fund lodged with the counties, 
receipts from pedlers' licenses, from auction duties, from taxes 
from lawyers and physicians, and upon banking, insurance, and 
bridge companies ; with the tax received fit)m an " annual levy 
and assessment of two miUs upon the doUar valuation, on the 
grand list of the ta:?:able property of the State." This last 
provision is nearly equivalent to a tax of three-tenths of a mill 
on each dollar of the full valuation. 

There is no provision, by general law, for an assessment of 
taxes for current expenses of instruction upon the property of 
the township, by its own local act ; authority to raise money 
being restricted to the amount needful to provide school-houses, 
etc. But in the cities and towns, in which the schools are or- 
ganized by special legislation, the power is less restricted. And 
the admirable system of schools in Cincinnati, for instance, 
was supported, in 1854, by $56,994.32, raised to meet the re- 
quirement of 'the State law, with $90,760.95 raised by tax- 
ation, in compliance with an ordinance of the City Council, 
which is authorized to raise any amount not exceeding two 
mills on each dollar of the full valuation* 

The proceeds of the State tax, and the interest of the Public 
Funds, are distributed by the State Auditor to the several 
counties, according to the enumeriation, or census, of the persons 
of the school age ; and no township failing to make this, and 
the other required returns, is entitled to receive any money 
from the State Auditor. But any township, or district, thus 
failing to receive its proportionate share of the school moneys, 
may maintain an action in law against the official, or officials, 
through whose neglect to comply with the legal conditions the- 
failure shall have happened, to the fuU amount of its share, 
with the interest and costs accruing. 

The system of reporting thus alluded to, which culminates 
ixx the Commissioner's Report to. the GrovemQr, com^ieAces 
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with the teacher, who is not entitled to receive his or her wages 
for services rendered, until a report, very minute in its details, 
has been " certified and filed " with the Township Clerk ; and it 
is unlawful for any township or sub-district officer to draw any 
warrant for such payment, until this condition has been fully 
complied with. The Township Clerk must report, in like man- 
ner, to the County Auditor, who in turn tnust report to the 
State Commissioner. And the law imperatively demands 
fidelity in each department. 

" For the purpose of furnishing school libraries and appa- 
ratus to all common schools in the State, and for the purpose 
of sustaining and increasing such libraries, and Jceeping up a 
supply of school apparatus in the schools, as aforesaid, from 
time to time, as may be considered necessary, in order to afford 
equal facilities to the said schools in this respect, as nearly as 
practicable, there shall hereafler be assessed, collected, and 
paid, annually, in the same manner as the State and County 
revenues are assessed, collected, and paid, on the grand list of 
property taxable for State purposes, a State tax of one-tenth 
of a mill on the dollar valuation, to be applied exclusively for 
the purposes aforesaid, and the attendant expenses, under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Common Schools. In pur- 
chasing the libraries of common schools, no books of a sec-, 
tarian or denominational character shall be purchased for said 
libraries." " As soon as the revenues, to be raised as thus pro- 
vided, for the purpose of furnishing the common schools with 
libraries and apparatus, will admit, it shall be the duty of said 
Commissioner to purchase the same, and the books and appa- 
ratus so purchased shall be distributed, through the Auditor's 
office of each county, to the Board of Education in each town- 
ship, city, or incorporated village, according to the enumeration 
of scholars." 

Free schools, equal in character, and of equal length with 
other schools in the township,, are required to be opened for 
colored children, whenever tte enumeration of resident pupils 

9 
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exceeds thirty ; in case the average number in attendance shall 
be less than fifteen in any one month, it is the duty of the 
Board of Education to discontinue the school for a period not 
exceeding six months at any one time ; and the Directors must, 
in such case, reserve the money raised on the number of the 
colored children, and, at some other time, appropriate it for 
their education. " In any district or sub-district, composed in 
whole or in part of any city or incorporated village, the Board 
of Education may, at their discretion, provide a suitable num- 
ber of evening schools, for the instruction of such persons, over 
twelve years of age, as are prevented by their daily avocations 
from attending day schools." 

Much has been accomplished, and is in progress, for the 
furtherance of the educational interests of Ohio. There is, as 
yet, no Normal School supported by the State. The State 
Teachers' Association, an enthusiastic and efBcient organization, 
adopted a plan for the establishment of two such institutions a 
few years since. And, more recently (1856), arrangements 
were made for establishing two more, four in all, to be main- 
tained, for the present, by a self-imposed tax of one and a half 
per cent on the salaries of the teachers. This movement is 
highly commendable, as indicating the truest zeal for their pro- 
fession on the part of the teachers. They only ask that, when 
they shall have expended sixty thousand dollars in getting 
these four schools organized, in the four quarters of the State, 
the legislature will adopt them as State institutions, and appro- 
priate $5,000, annually, to each one, for the payment of 
suitable instructors. Teachers' Institutes are annually held in 
nearly all (?) the counties of the State ; and are numerously 
attended, and maintained with great interest. They are under 
the patronage of the State ; but how liberally supported, does 
not appear from any document at hand. The State Teachers' 
Association is in its fifth year of existence, and conducts a very 
valuable educational monthly magazine. County Teachers' 
Associations have been formed in very many counties. 
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The following statistics are taken from the State Commis- 
sioner's [Hon. H. H. Barney] Second Annual ' Report, 1856. 
Number of sub-districts and fractions of sub-districts, in 1855, 
9,731. Number reported in 1854, 11,365; showing a de- 
sirable consolidation of the weak sub-districts. Number of 
schools, 14,714. Number of persons between the ages of 5 
and 21 years, 820,624. Number of pupils in all the public 
schools, 669,024. Average daily attendance, 388,373. Num- 
ber of teachers employed, 21,176. Average monthly wages 
of male teachers, $35.26 ; of female teachers, $22.14. Average 
length of schools, — Common, 5f months ; High, 9 J ; Grerman, 
7 ; Colored, 5. Whole number of school-houses, 10,287, 
valued at $3,090,306. Number built in 1855, 740, at a cost 
of $438,602. Amount of money apportioned from State Com- 
mon School Funds, $1,208,283.84 ; Interest on County Funds, 
$125,206.21 ; Rents of Virginia MiHtary School Lands, $2,- 
903.51 ; Local Assessments for school-houses, teachers' wages, 
and miscellaneous expenses, in addition to the amount derived 
from public funds, $1,295,424.84. Total amount expended in 
1855, $2,631,818.40. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were in Ohio 66,020 adults, unable to read and write, — 56,958 
native, and 9,062 foreign; or 1 to every 29 persons of the 
whole population. Also, that 1 of every 3.8 persons of the 
whole population attended school during the previous year. 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan has been as peculiar in its fortunes as in its 
position. It was settled very early by the French, drawn 
thither in 1690, by the fur an<J other trade with the neighbor- 
ing Indians ; but did not gain much in population for a hundred 
years. In 1805, it was erected into a separate territory by 
Congress. In 1812, it was taken possession of by Gen. Brock, 
commanding the British army. In 1813, Gen. Hsftrison re- 
covered it. In 1835, it was erected into an independent State. 
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The Constitution recognized, at once, the claims of education ; 
and provided for the appointment, by the governor and legisla- 
ture, of a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the 
establishment of a system of Public Schools, the creation of a 
permanent School Fund, and the collection and preservation of 
a library in every town. All military and penal fines were 
also appropriated to the last-named object. 

In 1838, very extensive provisions, for that period, were 
made for the support and management of common schools. 
The School Fund was thoroughly incorporated, and provision 
made for its systematic devotion to its object. This fund was 
to be formed from the avails of the lands granted by Congress 
for this purpose (1,148,160 acres), the larger part of which 
were situdted in the peninsular portion of the State, and the 
remainder on the west of Lake Michigan. The minimum 
price was at first fixed at $8 per acre, which would have made 
the ultimate value of the fund to be not less than $10,000,000, 
as the first 100,000 acres were sold at an average price ex- 
ceeding $ll per acre. The great quantity, however, of public 
lands rendered available by the opening of new states and ter- 
ritories, equally desirable for occupancy, has constrained a re- 
duction in the price ; and the minimum in Michigan for school 
sections is fixed at $5, which will produce, throwing out the 
waste lands, a School Fund of $5,000,000. In 1855, enough, 
though an inconsiderable part of the whole, of this land had 
been sold to yield a permanent fund of $1,989,052, a part of 
the interest of which is devotfed to the Normal School, another 
portion to the asylums for deaf mutes and blind persons, and 
the remainder to the common schools. The original act, set- 
ting this fund up, provided that its available income should be 
distributed to the several counties in the State, according to the 
census of persons of school age, on condition that the counties 
should, severally, raise by taxation, an amount equal to their 
shares. JThese, and such like provisions of a less pecuniary 
character, enabled the State Superintendent to say, in 1845 , 
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"Michigan raises for school purposes fully one half more than 
the whole tax assessed for the support of State government. 
The State ranks next to five of the New England States, as to 
having the least comparative number of adults within her 
limits, unable to read and write. It is believed that both as to 
means for educating the rising generation, and as to the success 
of her school system, she is but little, if at all, behind the most 
forward of the Eastern States." 

In addition to the State Superintendent, to whom appertain 
the usual duties of such an office, and who has the general 
supervision of the public schools, the laws provide for the 
annual election in each township of a Board of Education, con- 
sisting of three Inspectors, whose duty it is to hold semi-annual 
examinations of teachers. These examinations are to be held 
on the same day in all the townships in the State. Every 
teacher should be licensed, or approved, by them before being 
employed in any public school. They have the general charge 
of the schools in their townships. There is, also, a Director 
for each district, who contracts with the teacher, and manages 
the prudential affairs of his district. This system of super- 
vision is said to be the least successful part of the school work, 
owing to the neglect of its plainest requirements. And recent 
efforts have been made by the friends of public schools in 
Michigan, despairing to effect a cure of the great evil of such 
inexcusable unfaithfulness in so many recognized public stew- 
ards, to change the whole system by the creation of the office 
of County Superintendent, with duties analogous to those 
of the same officer in New. York and Pennsylvania. The 
townships are divided into districts, which, as in Massachusetts, 
are independent corporations; but they are under the general 
care of the Township Inspectors, who are not always either 
adequate to their duty, or sufficiently interested for its [almost] 
gratuitous performance. It is, therefore, urged with some 
plausibility, that the centralization of power in the hands of a 
single person, who should be selected for his fitness for such a 

9* 
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work, and so well compensated as to be held personally respon- 
sible for its performance, though contrary to the genius of 
democratic institutions, would give pertinency, continuity, and 
efficiency to the whole system. 

In 1849, this State incorporated " certain salt-spring lands" as 
a separate fund for the maintenance of a State Normal School,, 
not as an experiment, but "^br cdl time/' The erection of the 
necessary buildings was completed, and the school opened in 1853. 
The citizens of Ypsilanti, where it is located, contributed nearly 
$18j000 towards the expenses of the buildings, and the State 
paid about $9,000 more. It is under the control of a Board of 
Education appointed by the legislature. The fund, the interest 
of which is appropriated for its maintenance, amounted, in 1855, 
to about $70,000 ; and will be increased, from the avails of as 
yet unsold lands, to $150,000. At present, the deficiency in 
the income of the specific fund is met by annual legislative 
appropriations from the treasury. The school has been in very 
successful operation since it was opened. About six hundred 
pupils have attended ; and about two hundred were in attend- 
ance on the first of January, 1856. 

As auxiliaries in this cause, the State has freely given en- 
couragement and support to Teachers' Institutes, which are 
annually held in different sections of the State, and are spoken 
of with gratification, as having not only greatly aided the teach- 
ers, but as having been instrumentalities for disseminating much 
educational information, and for greatly elevating public senti- 
ment in relation to schools, in the regions where they have been 
held. — A very efficient State Teachers' Association holds, a 
prolonged session annually. Under its direction, the " Journal 
of Education " is published, monthly ; and a bound set is fur- 
nished by the State, to each school library, which every town- 
ship must, and every district may, maintain. Such, at least, 
is the provision of the law. There are, also. County Teachers' 
Associations organized in many of the counties. 

The following suma?ary of statistics is taken from the State 
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Superintendent's [Hon. Iba Mathew] Report for 1854 ; the 
last one -which has come to hand. Whble number of districts 
and parts of districts, 3,665. Number of districts making re- 
ports, 3,095. Number of children betweeft 4 and 18 years 
of age in the State, 173,117. Whole number of children at- 
tending school, 129,517. Number between 4 and 18 years 
attending school, 121,003. Amount of money distributed by 
the State, $130,996.69. Amount raised by districts, $156,- 
916.90. Amount raised by rate-bills, $63,763.43. Amount 
of teachers' wages, $237,827.15. Volumes in township libra- 
ries, 121,201. Two-mill tax collected for libraries, $67,179.55. 
Amount for libraries derived fix)m fines, etc., $2,457.80. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that Michigan 
contained 8,281 adults, unable to read and write, — 5,272 na- 
tive, and 3,009 foreign; or 1 to every. 48 persons of the whole 
population. Also, that 1 of every 3.7 persons of the whole 
population attended school during the preceding year. 

INDIANA. 

ViNCENNES, settled by French emigrants from Canada, at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, remained the 
solitary village in what is now called Indiana, for many years. 
And but few settlements were made before the commencement 
of this century. In 1800, Indiana was erected into a separate 
territory; and, in 1816, admitted to the Union as a State. 
But what the fresh young States of the West want in historical 
interest, ^they fully make up in vigor and efficiency. Educa- 
tion has been a welcome instrument of civilization in the West, 
The school-house and the teacher have followed very closely 
upon the pioneer's tracks in the wilderness. To this general 
statement, none of the States of this region yet to be described 
wiU form any exception, any more than the now MidMe, once 
Western States, Ohio and Michigan. 

The Constitution of Indiana provides that "the Common 
School Fund shall consist of the Con^j&ssioiial Townslup Fund, 
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and the lands belonging thereto, of the Surplus Revenue, 
Saline-Land, and Bank-Tax Funds,, the fund to be derived 
from the sale of ^ounty seminaries, and moneys, and property 
heretofore held for such seminaries, all fines, forfeitures and 
escheats, and lands not otherwise specially granted, including 
the net proceeds of the sales of the swamp lands granted to 
the State by act of Congress, September 28, 1850. The prin- 
cipal of the fund may be increased, but shall never be dimin- 
ished, and its income shall be devoted solely to the support of 
common schools." The available amount of these funds, had 
already reached, 1854, $2,559,308.12. It will be augmented, 
in 1857, by the avails of the Sinking Fund, $1,560,400. And 
the estimated value of the unsold lands is $1,150,000. These 
amounts, with $11,012, sure to be realized from escheats, cor- 
poration taxes and fines, will make an aggregate of $5,000,000. 
The amount distributed, in 1854, was $344,791. In addition 
to this dividend, a tax of one mill on a dollar, and ^fij cents 
on each poll (the property and polls of negroes being ex- 
empted, as they have no benefit of this act), is annually 
assessed for the use of the schools, amounting to $230,218 
more ; or $575,009, in all ; which would allow $1.30 for each 
person between the ages of 5 and 21 years. 

The interests of education have constantly engaged the 
attention of successive legislatures. With a view to promote 
these interests, legislation was conformed to meet the exigencies 
of the conditions of society ; and, sometimes, measures were 
adopted which were held to be in conflict with the Constitution. 
Li consequence of this difficulty, in 1855, the legislature re- 
modelled and consolidated the school system, and endeavored 
to give it greater efficiency. A Board of Education was 
created, to consist, ex officio, of the Governor, Secretary of 
State, State Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney-General, and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. This Board is required to 
meet annually for conference, discussion, and the determination 
of intricate questions connected with the schools. The Super- 
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intendent, whose scliedule of duties does not vary much from 
the duties of the same office in other States, has the general 
charge of the schoojs, and is required to spend at least one day 
in each year, in each county. He is elected once in two years 
by the people. In consequence of this, it may be next to im- 
possible to prevent the influence of political preferences in the 
selection. In part to obviate this possible difficulty, it has been 
proposed to extend the term of the office to four years. Next 
to the Superintendent, is the Board of Examiners, one for each 
county, whose duty is exhausted in examining teachers, and in 
conferring certificates upon the deserving; such certificates 
being valid only in the county for which they are given. 
These Boards, when first created by law, were selected by the 
State Superintendent, who would naturally be supposed, from 
his position, to be qualified to use discretion and judgment, and 
from his interest in the cause, to be quite sure to exercise all 
diligence in seeing that officers of such importance should be 
able and willing to do their duty. But the democratic dread 
of centralization removed this appointing power, and conferred 
it upon the Board of County Commissioners, who are selected 
with a view to their skill in managing the prudential affairs of 
the county, in looking after the highways, and for such other 
needful business. To confer upon them the difficult and deli- 
cate task of selecting those best qualified to discharge so im- 
portant a trust as that involved in an Examining Board, is, to 
say the least, strange in theory; earnest complaint is also 
made that it is full as bad' in practice. Each township has also 
its own managing Board of Trustees, charged with the more 
direct and immediate control of the schools, with limited 
authority to levy special taxes for school purposes, and also 
authorized to employ teachers, when the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict do not make provision for their employment. It devolves 
upon them to make the annual enumeration of persons between 
5 and 21 years of age. Edch district, also, annually elects a 
School Director, whose duty is limited to supplying the school 
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with what is necessary for convenience or comfort, such as fuel, 
etc. [The township Trustees and the district Directors seem 
to be almost identical with the Superintending School Com- 
mittee, and Prudential Committee, of Massachusetts.] 

No Normal School has been established ; but attention has 
been directed to the subject, and it will not, probably, be long 
before the matter will be acted upon in the legislature. Teach- 
ers' Institutes have been held in several counties, in connection 
with County Associations. A valuable State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, though yet young, is doing much to disseminate whole- 
some information on educational topics. It also conducts an 
able periodical called The Indiana School Journal. There was 
a tax, in 1855, of one quarter of a mill on a dollar, and twenty-five 
cents on each poll, for the purpose of providing school libraries, 
which are to be purchased under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. 690 such libraries, of 321 volumes each, 
were distributed throughout the State. The aggregate cost of 
these 221,490 volumes was $147,222 ; or an average of $213 
for each library. 

The following summary of statistics is taken from the Super- 
intendent's [Hon. Caleb Mills] Report for 1854. Number 
of townships, 938 ; incorporated cities and towns, 95. Num- 
ber of polls, 171,736. Number of persons between 5 and 21 
years of age, 445,761. Number of male teachers, 2,432 ; of 
female teachers, 666 ; Total, 3,098. Monthly wages of male 
teachers, $23.01 ; of female teachers, $15.62. Number of 
schools, 2,622. Average length of schools 2J months. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were in Indiana, 72,710 adults, unable to read and write, — 
69,445 native^ and Z^^h foreign ; or 1 to every 11 persons of 
the whole population. Also, that 1 of every 4.4 persons of 
the same population attended school during the preceding 
year. 
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ILLINOIS. 

The unparalleled influx of immigratioh of persons from 
nearly every State in the Union, and from many portions of 
Europe, into Illinois, originally led to embarrassment in the 
organization and consolidation of great public interests. Almost 
all the settlements by citizens of the United States were com- 
menced since 1800. In 1809, Illinois was erected into a ter- 
ritory. And, in 1818, it was admitted into the Union as an 
independent State. But the increase of population did not, of 
necessity, prepare the way immediately for a thorough school 
system. The legislature, however, early recognized the claims 
of education ; and various provisions, such as forming a School 
Fund, naming the Secretary of State, ex offidoy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and appointing county and towi^ship 
ojfficers, were early adopted. The School Fi^nd consists of 
the donation of land, by Congress, the avails of which have 
already (1856) reached $2,953,594.52, with imsold lands esti- 
mated at $500,000 more. The Surplus Revenue Fund ($580,- 
438.89) was also appropriated to the schools. The larger part 
of this fund is under the control of. the several counties and 
townships, to which it was distributed by the State, to be ap- 
plied to the purposes of the grant. 

Besides the office of State Superintendent (which, until 
1852, must be regarded as a merely nominal appointment, 
cumbered as the Secretary of .State necessarily was with official 
duties of his own), the law provided for a County Commis- 
sioner, who was, ex officio^ County Superintendent, with little 
to do besides apportion the money correctly, and observe that 
it found its proper destination, and a Township Treasurer, who, 
following out the pecuniary relation of the State as a creditor 
of each township in respect to the schools, was, ex offidoj 
Township Superintendent. There were Township Trustees, 
and District Directors, who were the more responsible agents, 
upon whom depended the internal management of the schools. 
AU these officers were required by a law, which many of them 
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never pretended to observe, to make "full and adequate re- 
ports to the State Superintendent." 

In 1855, the State Superintendent (this office having been 
separated from that of Secretary of State since 1852, and- 
made elective by the people once in two years), under instruc- 
tions from the previous legislature, presented a very complete 
bill for the establishment of a common school system, the lead- 
ing principles of which were, 1. That property should be taxed 
by the State for educational purposes ; and, 2. That the avails 
of a State tax for such an object should be dispensed in the 
same manner as the affairs of government are administered, 
and on equal terms to rich and poor districts. This bill was 
adopted ; but not without many so-called amendments, some of 
which may impede its success. Happily, the principal outline 
was preserved. And the officers of the system are, 1. A State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected biennially by the 
people, to whom the usual duties of such an office are com- 
mitted. 2. A School Commissioner for each county, chosen 
by the Boards of Education, biennially. He must be a " per- 
son of literary and scientific acquirements^ and of skill in the 
art of teaching.'* It is his duty to attend to the collection of 
all demands in favor of the county, or any of its townships, 
and to make an apportionment of the ftmds "according to the 
number of 'white children under twenty-one years of age.*' 
The portion of the school funds, which have been distributed to 
any county, is exclusively under the management of the County 
Commissioner. He is required to " visit the several schools as 
often as practicable, and note the common method of instruc- 
tion and branches taught, and give such directions in the art of 
teaching in each school as to him, togethgr with the directors, 
shall be deemed expedient and necessary ; so that each school 
shall be equal to the grade for which it was established ; and 
that there may be, as far as practicable, uniformity in the course 
of studies in the schools of the several grades, respectively ; 
and he sh^ carry out the advice and instructiohs of the State 
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Superintendent. 3. A Township Board of Education, elected 
biennally by the people, and consisting of ^ve directors ; or 
any township may elect to have the County Commissioner dis- 
charge all the duties of this Board of Education. The Board 
of Education is required to establish in the township " a suf- 
ficient number of common schools for the education of every 
person over the age of five and under the age of twenty-one 
years; and make necessary provision for continuing such 
schools in operation for at least six months in each year ; and 
longer, if practicable." It must provide school-houses, supply 
the fuel, make needful regulations, exercise a general super- 
vision of the schools, visit each one once in every month of its 
sessions, appoint all the teachers, contract with and pay them, 
or '' dismiss them at any time for incompetency, cruelty, negli- 
gence, or immorality ; " and it may, in like manner, after due 
inquiry, suspend or expel any pupil. It is, also, the duty of 
the Board of Education to forward, on or before the second 
Monday of October, annually, and at such other times as may 
be required by the County Commissioner, or by the State Su- 
perintendent, a statement of the condition of the schools, em- 
bodying, especially, such " statistics and information in regard 
to schools, as the Commissioner or the Superintendent may 
require." 4. County School Conventions are provided for; 
of which the County Commissioners are, ex officiis, the pre- 
siding officers, each in his own county. These conventions are 
authorized to organize, in their respective counties. Teachers' 
Institutes, for the instruction and improvement of teachers ; 
and they may appropriate from the public fund such amounts 
as they may deem necessary for the maintenance of such In- 
stitutes. 6. An Exajjnining Committee, consisting of two per- 
sons associated with the Commissioner, to examine teachers, 
and give to those who are deemed qualified, certificates, which 
are valid for two years, and may be renewed by the endorse- 
ment of the Commissioner. And no teacher is entitled to re- 
ceive any payment for his services unless he shall have exhibited 

10 
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such a certificate to the township directors, or a committee of 
them, before his employment. Nor can he be paid for such ser- 
Tices, unless he has used the text-books recommended by the 
State Superintendent. 6. Eadi township Board of Education 
is authorized to levy such a tax upon the taxalde prc^ertj as 
shall be deemed necessary to " keep all the schook in good 
condition and operation," f<»r such length of time as the Board 
shall fix upon, not less^ than six "months, and for the equal and, 
free instruction of all the pupils. 

The practical operation of this system has not yet been 
proved ; but it needs no particular prescience to see that its 
working must be beneficial, not because it is now perfect, but 
because it is built upon a sure foundation, the value of which 
has been already proved elsewhere* From the Report of the 
Superintendent [Hon. Ninian W. Edwards] of Public In- 
struction for 1854) the following summary of statistics has been 
taken. — Number of counties in the State, ^. Number re- 
ported, 79. Number of organized districts, 4^125. Number 
of schools, 4,215. Number of male teachers, 2,492 ; of female 
teachers, 1,557. Number of pupils, 136,371. Average length 
of schools, 6 months. Average monthly wages of male teach- 
ers, $25 ; of female teachers, $12. Amount of public money 
paid for teachers' wages, $145,183.07 : other money, $157,- 
915.01 : whole amount expended for schools in 79 counties, 
$308,385.52. Estimated amount expended in the State, about 
$400,00a Estimated number of pupils in the State, 160,000. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were in Blinois, 335,463 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 
years; and 41,283 adults, unable to read and write, — 35,33 6- 
native^ and f^^^ foreign; or 1 to eveiy 20 persons of the 
whole population. It also appears that 1 of every 4.7 persons 
of the same population attended school during the preceding- 
year. 
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HISSOUBI. 

When Missouri was admitted into the Union as an inde- 
pendent State, 1820, the Constitution provided for the interests 
of public education, as follows : " Schools, and the means of 
education, shall forever be encouraged in this State ; and th6 
General Assembly shall take measures to preserve from waste 
or damage such lands as have been, or may hereafter be, granted 
by the United States, for the *use of schools within each town- 
ship in this State, and shall apply the funds which may arise 
from such kuids in strict conformity -to the object of the grant ; 
and one school, or more, shall be established in each township 
as soon as practicable and necessary, Tdiere the poor shall be 
taught gratis.** 

The funds for this purpose were allowed to accumulate for 
several years. As the townships in which the lands are sit- 
uated derive the benefit of them, to the exclusion of the rest 
of the State, there is necessarily great inequality in the avail- 
able income of different places. The school lands, sold and 
unsold, of St. Louis, for instance, are estimated at about one 
miUion of dollars ; of which more than a quarter has been 
realized. The avails from these lands are denominated Com- 
mon School Funds, and such funds are under the general care 
of the County Courts. The present value of all the funds is not 
officially stated. But it may be safely estimated that upivards 
of 1,000,000 acres will amount in value, prospectively, to at 
least $3,000,000. The State School Moneys consist of the 
proceeds of the Saline Lands, and all lands vested in the State 
by escheat, or purchase, or foarfeiture, and the Deposit Fund 
(Surplus Revenue) of ibe United States. The Sahne Lands 
have already yielded upwards of $500,000 ; and the Deposit 
Fund was nearly $400,000. The interest of these amounts is 
annually distributed by the Superintendent according to the 
number of white persons between 6 and 18 years of age. And 
the same apportionment is made of one quarter part of aU the 
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annual revenues of the State. The availably funds of both 
kinds, state and county, may be set down at about $1,500,000. 
Previous to 1853, the Secretary of State was, ex officio^ 
Superintendent of Common Schools; and, as an unavoidable 
consequence, the important duties, which the school officer may 
be called upon to perform, were chiefly merged in the more 
obligatory demands of the State department. In 1835, the 
legislature revised the school laws. And, as now provided, a 
Superintendent of Common Schools is elected by the people 
once in two years, commencing with August, 1856. The Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General, and Superintendent of Common 
Schools are now made, ex officiis, Commissioners of the State 
School Fund, with all necessary powers to manage and invest 
the principal. For the Superintendent, are prescribed the usual 
duties of that office, such as visiting the various parts of the 
State, and delivering lectures, communicating with subordinate 
school officers, collecting and disseminating desirable informa- 
tion, recommending improvements in schools or school-houses, 
and securing the establishment of school-district libraries. He 
must prepare a report for each regular session of the legisla- 
ture, embodying the usual statistics. The office of County Com- 
missioner of schools is prospectively created in the following 
words : " Each County Court, at their November term, in the 
year 1857, and every two years thereafter, shall have power to 
appoint a Commissioner of Common Schools, who shall hold 
office for two years^ and until his successor is appointed and 
qualifled." It is made his duty to distribute the income of the 
various funds, according to the number of white children be- 
tween 5 and 20 years of age, to visit and inspect every district 
school in his county at least once during eaph year, to examine 
all candidates proposing to teach schools in the county, and to 
give to each successful candidate a certificate, for which he is 
entitled to receive one dollar ; and this certificate is only valid 
for one year, without a subsequent annual endorsement by the 
Commissioner, on the payment of one dollar for each endorse- 
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ment Beis also inquired to enumerate all the persons between 
5 and 20 years of age, and to make to the State Superintend- 
ent an annual report embodying all the statistics which may be 
requisite or desirable for the advancement of the school sys- 
tem. The townships are subdivided into school districts of not 
less than ^rty pupils each ; and each district must annually 
choose a Board of (three) Trustees, to manage its school, or 
sehools, including the employment of teachers, the admission 
and expulsion of pupils, the apportionment of the cost of tuition 
above the income of public funds among the pupils according 
to their attendance, and the exemption of all indigent pupils 
from the payment of rate-bills. They are required, also, to 
make an annual report to the County Commissioner, including 
the number of white persons between five and twenty years of 
age, and such other statistics as may be desired. Every teacher 
must '^ obtain and produce a certificate " of qualification before 
being employed ; and no teacher can be legally paid by the 
Trustees until the school register has been ^' filled up, completed, 
and signed, and deposited with the President of the Board of 
Trustees.'* 

There is neither Normal School nor Teachers' Institutes in 
Missouri. Both of these means of training teachers are 
warmly comm^ided to the attention of the legislature in the 
last Report* of the State Saperint^adent, but no definite action 
has been taken in this direction of school improvement. In 
the legislature of 1855, a* proposition was introduced for form- 
ing, in the University of the State of Missouri, a beneficiary 
class, composed of one person selected by each County Courts 
to be instructed and boarded at the expense of the State. The 
proposition was not, however, adopted. In a few counties, the 
teachers have formed themselves into associations, to promote 
their personal improvement, and the progress of their pro- 
fession; but nothing' like* a general organizaiion of this kind 
has yet taken place. — The schools of St. Louis, organized under 
aspeeial act, are deservedly taking averyhi^ rank in the 
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State, and among the schools of other cities. They are regu- 
larly graded, and are under the care of an eflSicient Superin- 
tendent [Mr. I. H. Rice]. A new building for a Normal 
School has recently been erected ; and ample appropriations 
and arrangements for the successful opening and management 
of such a school have been already secured. It has had, as 
yet, no history to report. 

From the last Report of the State Superintendent [E. C. 
Davis, Esq.], 1855, the following brief summary of statistics 
has been compiled. — Number of persons of school age in the 
State, 260,346. Number of pupils in the schools, 74,084. 
Number of male teachers, 1,867; of female teachers, 440. 
Average monthly wages of male teachers (in 53 counties), 
$23.72 ; of female teachers (in 30 counties), $16.78. Total 
amount paid to teachers, $266,338.29. Number of school- 
houses, 1,572. Amount contributed for school-houses, $30,- 
487.05. [Many of the counties have not forwarded statistics ; 
a fact needed to explain the great discrepancy between the 
number of persons reported as of school age, and the number 
of persons taught, which is less than one-third of the whole 
number ; moreover, 95,245 persons are reported in the Census 
as attending school in 1849.] 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there 
were 36,281 white adults in Missouri, unable to read and write, 
— 34,420 Tiativey and 1,861 foreign; or 1 to every 16 persons 
of the whole white, population. Also, that 1 of every 6.2 per- 
sons of this populati<m attended school during the precQ^u^g 
year. 

• IOWA. 

Iowa was erected by Congress into a separate territory in 
1838. The Constitution was adopted in 1846, and Iowa be- 
came an independent State in 1847. The Constitution pro- 
vides that a Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be 
chosen by the people once in three years. ^ All lands granted 
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by Congress to the State, all escheated estates, and such per 
cent (five) as may be granted by Congress on the sale of United 
States' lands lying within the State," are permanently set apart 
as a Common School Fund, the interest of which^ and the rents 
of the unsold lands, are to be applied, forever, to the main- 
tenance of common schools. The public lands consist of two" 
grants; the first is the 16th section of each township, amount- 
ing to about 1,000,000 acres ; and the second, 500,000 acres 
granted originally for railroads and canals, or, generally, for 
internal improvements. By an amendatory act of Congress, 
the appropriation by the State of the second grant to common 
schools was confirmed ; and the avails of this grant now con- 
stitute the proper State Common School Fund. It already 
amounts to nearly $1,000,000. The other grant is under the 
management of the several counties, each one having authorily 
over the sections of its townships. The aggregate value of these 
lands, sold and unsold, may be set down at $1,500,000. And, 
prospectively, Iowa may be said to have School Funds amount- 
ing to $2,500,000. 

The Greneral Assembly, in carrying out the general purpose 
expressed in the Constitution to that effect, adopted a School 
Law in 1847, which was materially amended and modified in 
1849. By that law, provision was made for a school in each 
school district in the State for a period of at least three months 
in each year. A State Superintendent was required, by the 
original law, to be elected in 1848; and the office was only 
amplified, and somewhat extended, in its duties and powers in 
1849. By the law of 1847, each township had a Board of 
School Inspectors, upon whom devolved the duty of dividing 
the territory into suitable districts ; which districts were then 
legally bound to organize themselves by the election of suitable 
officers. So much confusion prevailed, and so little had been 
done to reach the purpose of this provision, that the new law, 
of 1849, removed the duty and the authority to a new Board 
called the County Fund Commissioners ; and to them is in- 
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tFoeted ample power to divide the. territory^ as to them shall 
appear to be best, limited and refitraiiied1>nly bj the petition 
of two-thirds of the legal voters, for or against any proposed 
change. To the County Fuid Commissioners the general 
supervision of the school interests, the management and appor- 
'tionment of the funds, and the licensing of teachers^ are com- 
niitted. To the Inspectors in each township, the more 
immediate cont]?ol and care of the separate schools belong. 
But each district, as in Massachusetts, is a distinct corporation, 
to a certain extent) having specific powers, and, by local legis- 
lation, somewhat enabled to defeat the more general provisions 
of the State. 

A separate! act^ ajso adopted in 184d> provi^d for the di- 
viaioQ of the State into jthree seetJL<»M^ and the establishment in 
each of theso sections of a State Normal School. The pro- 
vision for this purpose contemplated the control of these 
schools, by the Trustees of t^e University of Iowa, they having 
the power of appointing th^ Trustees of the Normal Schools. 
Qne of these Normal Schools was opened at Andrew^ in 1850, 
and wa^ well attended. It has. since increased in interest. 
The contribution from the State bdng small, the greater part 
of the expenses is met by tuition-fees. Teachers' Institutes, 
growing out of the Teachers' Associations, but partially under 
the patronage of the S^a|e^ have been held in several counties. 
Apd, though a new State^ hardly yet having a thoroughly or- 
ganized pc^mliation, Iowa may very favorably compare in her 
educational provisions and plana with her neighbors. What 
has been already inaugurated wiQ be sura to yield abundant 
results and choice benefits. 

From the Report made by. the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction [Hon. James D. Eads]^ for 1855, the following 
summary of statistics has beien taken. — Number of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years, 233,327. Number of 
organized sphod districts, 2^353. Whole number of pupils in 
those districts, 111,0^ Nui»bieE of schools, 1,5'2,0; of pupils 
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in attendance, 44,115. Number of teachers, 1,733, — 961 
males, and 772 females. Average monthly wages for male 
teachers, $19.61 ; for female teachers, $9.39. Cost of school- 
houses, $170,565. Amount raised for school-houses in districts, 
by tax, $30,324.07. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it appears that there were 
8,153 adults in Iowa, unable to read and write, — 7,076 native, 
and 1,077 foreign ; or 1 to every 23 persons in the State. 
Also, that 1 of every 5.4 persons attended school during the 
preceding year. 

WISCONSIN. 

Previous to 1836, Wisconsin, for civil purposes, formed a 
part of the territory of Michigan. In that year, it was erected 
by Congress into a separate territory, and, in 1848, was ad- 
mitted to the Union as an independent State. The Constitu- 
tion then adopted provides for the triennial election, by the 
people, of a Superintendent of Public Education, and for the 
establishment of a Common School Fund. The Fund is maje 
to consist of " all the lands already granted by Congress for 
educational purposesj^ — including 300,000 acres originally 
granted for internal improvements, and devoted, by permission 
of Congress, to this object (making, in all, 1,908,000 acres), — 
the proceeds of all lands which may be hereafter granted by 
Congress, all moneys and clear proceeds of all property which 
may accrue to the State by forfeiture or escheat, all moneys that 
may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military 
duty, the clear proceeds of all fines collected in the several 
counties for any breaches of the penal laws, five per cent of 
the net proceeds of all sales of United States' lands lying in 
the State, and all moneys arising from any grant to the State, 
where the purposes of such grant are not specified." This 
School Fund has been estimated at $2,780,912. Its value, in 
1855, was $1,670,258.77. The income is "distributed to the 
several towns which shall have raised by taxation, for the sup- 
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port of ediools, a sum not less than one half of their several 
shares of the apportionment." 

The School Law went into operation in May, 1849. Under 
it, the towns are sub-divided bj the Town Superintendents into 
convenient school districts, each of Which is a separate corpo- 
ration, with power to raise money for school purposes, including 
teachers' wages. The officers of the district are, a director, a 
treasurer, and a clerk. The clerk has authority to employ 
^ qualified teaohers " for the schools ; and must make an an- 
nual report, embodying the requisite statistics, in September, 
to the Town Superintendent. The district officers, combined, 
have the general care and management of the school-house and 
other property, and are empowered to prescribe, with the State 
Superintendent, the text-books, and to furnish all needed school- ' 
books to indigent children at the expense of the district Each 
town is required to choose a Superintendent, who has the 
general care of all the schools in the town, receives the money 
for their maintenance from the proper sources, and apportions 
it to the districts which have made suitable reports, according 
to the number of persons between the ages of 4 and 20 years. 
He must report annually, in October, to the County Super- 
visors, embodying in his report the statistics furnished by the 
district clerk, as required by the statute. It is also his duty to 
examine all* teachers proposing to teach in the town, and to 
furnish each one, who may be found qualified, with a proper 
certificate, which is valid for one year from its date, unless pre- 
viously annulled by him, or by his successor in office. Each 
Board of County Supervisors is required to apportion the 
money received from the State fund to the several towns, and 
to receive from the Town Superintendents the annual returns, 
which the clerk of the Board is obliged to transmit to the State 
Superintendent. The machinery for securing suitable reports, 
is much more complicated, without being more successful, than 
the plans adopted in some of the New England States. 

There is no Normal School in operation. An act was passed 
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in 1848, to provide for a Xriritersity, td be organized into four 
departments : 1. Science, literature and the arts ; 2. Law ; 3. 
Medicine; 4. Theory and practice of elementary instruction. 
Only the first has yet been opened j and the fourth will be 
opened next, and as soon aa the fu&dB will aMow. This de- 
partment prospectively contemplated the fr^se inBtmcdGm of 
msde teachers. Kty provision has yet been made for a olaas of 
female studetits for like preparation for the teacher^s w6tk. 
Teachers' Institutes have been held with marked success and 
great utiBty. An able periodical, caDed "The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education" is published by the State Teachers' 
Association, which meets semi-aBnually, and is an efficient 
organi2?aitio« for the self-impiijveitt^ttfe of the teachers. 

The following summary of statistics is derived ftiom the Re- 
port of the State SupermteAdent of Ptiblic Bduoation [Hon« 
H. A. "VfitiaHTl, far 1855. -»— Income of futid for distribution, 
in 1855, $144,412 ; or a fraction over 93^ cents to each person 
between 4 and 20 years of age. Number of counties reported, 
38 ; whole number, 50. Number of school districts reported, 
2,1 64. Number of children in these counties, 155,1 25. Num- 
ber of pupils in school, 101,58iO. Average monthly wages of 
male teaehers, $21.10 ; of female teachers, $10.87. Average 
length of schools, B.S months. Amount expended, 1854, for 
teachers^ wages, $163,485.64; for libraries, $2,040.89; for 
other pu«T)0se3, $9,472.46'; totals $174,998.96. Volumes in 
libraries, 14,027. Number of school-houses, 2,139; — biick- 
and- stone, 154; feg, 933; framed, 1,052. Higliest valuation 
of any schodl-housci $6,000'^ Idwest vakradon; $;05. 

By the United States' Census, 1850, it ap^ars that thei^ 
were 6,463 adults in Wisconsin, uijable to read and write, — 
1,551 native, and 4,902 foreign ; or 1 to every 40 persons in 
the State; Also,* that 1 of every 5.4 persons attended school 
during the preceding year. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The " Grolden State," which has derived its title from the 
auriferous nature of its mountains, wiU get another claim to 
the title from its enthusiastic interest in its schools, if the able 
legislation, the energetic care of its Superintendent, and the 
prospective value of the funds set apart for schools, are any 
guarantees for the future.. The Constitution, which was ratified 
by the people in 1849, and under which California became an 
independent State of the Union, set agart the ^^ proceeds of 
public lands granted by Congress (6,719,324 acres), estates of 
persons dying without heirs, and such per cent as Congress 
shall grant on the sales of lands lying in this State, into a per- 
manent Common School Fund, the interest of which, and the 
rents of unsold lands, shall be inviolably appropriated to the 
support of common schools." The same Constitution required 
the election, once in three years, of a Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and the establishment, by law, '^ of a system of 
ccnnmon schools, to be taught at least three months m each 
year." 

Following out this requirement, in 1851, the legislature 
established a State Board of Education, created the office of 
County Superintendents, and ordered each town to choose, 
annually, three persons as Conimissioners of Public Schools, 
with a constable under their direction as a School MarshaL 
In addition to the income, yet very small, of the fund, a tax 
of five cents on each hundred dollars of real and personal 
property was levied, for the ihaintenance of common schools. 

But California has not yet recovered from the anomalous 
character of the first rush of settlement. The people can 
scarcely be said to be ready for the operation of the system 
adopted ; and the system itself, so says the Superintendent, is 
too massive and cumbrous, with too much 'unemployed ma- 
chinery, and the intervention of -too many needless officers, to 
be well adapted to the wants of the State, in its present un- 
developed condition. The present school laws were adopted 
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in 1855. Thej provide, 1. A Board of Education, consisting 
of the Govemor, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Surveyor .Greneral. 2. A State Superintendent, elected 
onca in three years, to whom are assigned the usual duties of 
that office, d. County Superintendents, elected biennially, one 
in each county. The County Superintendent is required, with 
other duties, to visit every school iu his county once^ in each 
year, to supervise the exammation of teachers, to apportion the 
school moneys according to the number of persons between 4 
and 18 years, among such towns, cities, and school districts as 
shall have maintained a common school for three months during 
the previous year, and to present an annual report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, exhibiting an abstract 
of all the annual reports required by law to be made to him. 
i. School Trustees, three in each district, elected annually. 
This Board has the control of the school property of the dis- 
trict, is required to examine teachers, giving suitable certificates 
to such as are deemed qualified, such certificates being revocable 
at the will of the Trustees, to employ and pay the teachers, to 
visit, by one of their number, every school once in each month, 
and, finally, to make an annual report in detail to the County 
Superintendent, giving all the accessible statistics of the sdioolt 
in their charge. It should be observed that each city, town, or 
township in this State, until otherwise determined, will consti- 
tute one school district. 5. A Marshal for each district, whose 
duty it is to make the annual enumeration of the whit^ per- 
sons between the ages of four and eighteen years, stating the 
names of tiie children, and of their parents or guardians, and 
presenting the result in a written report, under oath, to the 
County Superintendent. — By this act, each county is authorized 
to levy a tax not exceeding ten cents on one htmdred dollars, 
for the support of schools, and for providing libraries and 
apparatus. The balance of-money deemed requisite for sehool 
purposes must be raised by rate-bills, indigent pupils being ex"> 
empted from the payment of such bills. ^^No common school 

11 
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shall receive any moneys, benefits, or immunities under the 
provisions of this act, unless such school shall be instructed by 
a teacher or teachers duly examined, approved, >nd employed 
by competent and legal authority." " No teacher shall be 
entitled to any compensation or salary for services rendered, 
unless such teacher shall have been duly employed by com- 
petent authority, nor unless such teacher shall have had, during 
the whoU time of such service^ a certificate of competency and 
approval, as required by this act, bearing date within one year 
next before the services aforesaid shall have been rendered ; 
nor unless such teacher shall have made report, in manner and 
in form as shall be prescribed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.*' 

The prospective value of the School Fund has been esti- 
mated as high as $40,000,000. But a very inconsiderable 
portion of this vast amount has yet been realized ; and, con- 
sequently, the schools are most inadequately supported; and 
that^ at a time, as the Superintendent remarks, most of all 
important, when the settled habits of the State are forming. 
The number of children in the State is small; but, less than 
one-fourth of these attend any school, public or private ! The 
protests and persuasions of such reports, as the State Superin- 
tendent [Hon. Paul K. Hubbs] has presented, can scarcely, 
however, fail of producing some eflPect in due time ; especially 
with a people whose legislation has been so true and valuable. 

From the Eeport just alluded to, 1856, the following sum- 
mary of statistics has been derived. — Whole number of per- 
sons reported, between the ages of 4 and 18 years, 26,170. 
Average attendance at school, 6,422. Number of schools, 217 ; 
of teachers, 311. Average length of 239 schools reported, 
nearly 5 months. Aggregate amount expended for school pur- 
poses, excepting for libraries, $288,015.41. Amount for libra- 
ries and apparatus, 968.47. [The cost of school-houses is 
included in the aggregate amount, which averages, as it is, more 
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than $11 for each person reported between the ages of 4 and 
18 years.] 

. By the United States' Census, 1850, California, then a new 
State, scarcely organized, contained 5,235 adults, unable to read 
and write, — 2,318 native^ and 2,^17 foreign ; or 1 to every 17 
persons in the State. Only 1 of every 93.2 persons attended 
school during the preceding year; a fact of no significance, 
because the early immigration was almost exclusively of adults, 
without their families. In 1849, there was only one very com- 
mon school, and that one was in San Francisco, with 25 pupils. 
In 1855, there were 311 schools, with an average attendance 
of 6,422 pupils. And this change is a result chiefly due to 
the presence of many persons of school age now, who were not 
in the State in 1850. 

CITY OP WASHINGTON. 

This city, the capital of the United States, and nowhere 
included under the statements already given, requires a brief 
notice. A system of public education has been gradually 
developing and maturing since 1808, when the flrst school was 
opened. Originally, the plan only embraced the education of 
indigent children at public expense. Subsequently, the plan 
was enlarged to admit other pupils upon payment of a quarterly 
tuition-fee of ^Stj cents each. The appropriations of Congress 
still continued to be limited in amount, and unsuited to the exi-r 
gency. Meanwhile, the pupils increased in numbers, and 
more pressing demands were brought to the notice of the Trus- 
tees. In 1842, the plan was proposed, founded upon the failure 
of past expedients to educate only one-fourth of the indigent 
children, to open the schools to all, to be enjoyed like the air, 
or the use of the highway. But not much was accomplished 
until 1848, when a new City Charter, containing a provision 
for a school-tax, was granted by Congress. Since then, " the 
schools of Washington have been conducted essentially on the 
same principles as those in the larger towns of Massachusetts. 
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They are open freely to all white children, in the order of ap- 
plication [the school accommodations not serving for all appli- 
cants], over the age of six years." They are under the charge 
of a Board of Trustees, chosen by the City Council ; and sup- 
ported partly by the income of a small fund, but principally by 
an annual tax. 



PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

In Upper Canada, the management of the school-system is 
distributed as follows : 1. The Council of Public Instruction 
(of which the Qiief Superintendent is a member, ex officio)^ 
appointed by the Crown. The Council recommends the texfr 
books, makes all necessary regulations for the organization 
and control of the common schools, for the examination of 
teachers, and the establishment of libraries. 2. The Chief 
Superintendent has the direct supervision of the Model aad 
Normal Schools, and discharges the other duties usually ap- 
pertaining to such an office. 3. The CountjClouncils, appointed 
by the Provincial Council. 4. County Boai^ of Instruction, 
composed of the Local Superintendents, to examine and license 
teachers. 5. Local Superintendents, appointed by the County 
Councils, to visit each school twice* a year, and lecture once in 
each year in each school-section on education. The Local Su- 
perintendent may be appointed by the Council either for one 
or more townships, or for a whole county. 6. School Trustees 
(three) in each section. — The schools are called Common 
Schools^ for elementary school instructi5n, and Grammar SchooUy 
for the higher English branches, and the Latin and Greek 
languages ; a nomenclature once in use in New England, and 
especially in Boston. — The two Model Schools contain 420 
pupils ; and it is said of them, that ^ the desks and chairs, 
whjch have been in constant use for four years by children 
from 5 to 16 years of age, are without blots or marks ! " a fact 
which almost answers for success in other directions. The 
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number of pupils in the Normal School is 400. Two thousand 
teachers, two-thirds of them males, have been educated since 
its opening, 1847. Besides this, the government contributes for 
everj young man who desires a collegiate education, under 
certain limitations, $120 a year, in addition to gratuitous in- 
struction in the University. These scholarships are unlimited in 
number. There are 308,000 persons between 5 and 16 years in 
Upper Canada, of whom 212,000 attend school. The number 
of schools is 3,500; 1,500 of which are wholly free, about 50 
separate (Roman Catholic), and the rest supported in part by 
tuition-fees. The total annual expenditure for schools, is about 
$1,000,000 ; partly contributed by government, but principally 
secured by voluntary municipal taxa,tion, as in Massachusetts. 
In Lower Canada, not so muck progress has been made. 
The habits of the people, with which their origin may have 
not a little to do, are not so well suited to the full operation of 
any general system of public education. Many of the inhab- 
itants are Catholics ; and the priests have never shown them- 
selves to be hearty friends of a power for elevation, which they 
cannot control, and scarcely direct. The principal outlines of 
the Lower Canada school-system are not very different from 
those accepted in Upper Canada. The results, however, are 
quite different. But it may be safely added, that such zeal, 
united with so much intelligence and judgment, as the present 
Superintendent of Public Education [Pierre J. O. Chan- 
VEAU, Esq.] displays, will not long be without its highly sig- 
nificant results. 



EDUCATION IN SOtJTH AMERICA. — CHILL 

[PBEPASED FOB THB A. E. TEAS-BOOK, BY P. P. OBTIZ, ESQ*] 

It is common, in this country, to speak contemptuously of 
the stagnation, or insignificant progress, of the Spanish repub- 
lics of this continent ; especially, in comparison with what has 

11* 
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been done in the United States. Thej, who tbink and sp^ak 
thus, geaerally overlook the great fact that the English colonies 
began differently from the Spanish. And the marked features 
of colonial immigration cannot be modified in many years. To 
see what a people has done in the way of improvement, they 
must be judged by no standard of attainment reached else- 
where, but by comparison with their own starting-point And ' 
this simple justice has not always been done to the South 
American nations. 

But Chili, at least, does not need much lenity. One of the 
smallest, and, hitherto, least noted of these "^republics, situated, 
apparently, out of the reach of influence from other countries, 
on the southwestern coast, Chili has already achieved and 
planned much of great interest to the Mends of universal 
education. A significant sign of the work going on is to be 
seen in the fact, that the present President of the Republic was 
eboseai, in 1851, on the ground of his services in the cause of 
education I 

The first systematic efforts for public education in Chili were 
oommenced about fifteen years ago, under the guidance of the 
then Minister of Public Instruction, Don Manuel Montt, 
now a second time President of the republic Beven^g the 
order which the New England States* pursued in the advance- 
ment of popular education, Chili began by improving the 
university, instead of the common schools ; and, in this line, 
quickly accomplished positive and highly flattering results; 
but, mainly, by the instrumentality of the above-named officer 
of government, powerfully seconded by Don Andres Bello, 
the teacher of the great Bolivar, and who, for more than one 
reascm, deserves to be called the parent of South American 
literature and science. 

The central staff of educational influence in Chili is com- 

* [Massachusetts fbimded the university and the school at the same 
time. — Ed.] 
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posed of the officers of the Universitj, which is, at once, an 
honorary and instructive corporation, and divided into five see- 
tions, viz: Theological, Law, Academical (Humanidades), 
Medical, and Scientific departments. The Head (or Dean) 
and Secretary of each department receive salaries ; and these 
officers together form the Council of Education, presided over 
by the Bector, or President, of the Institution. Its duties are 
to prepare regulations for the internal discipline of the schools 
and colleges, to determine the text-books to be used in them, 
and to transact all other business connected with their internal 
management ; while the Educational department of the gov- 
ernment attends to their external organization, and to the 
execution of the school laws. Six, or more. Inspectors of 
Schools travel over the country, to promote the cause of edaea^ 
tion, by visiting the schools, and encouraging their good order, 
and stimulating the efficiency of the teachers; reporting 
minutely to the Department ci Education all that concerns 
the interests of popular instruction. 

The following establishments are the principal bulwarks of 
education in Chili. — 1. The National Jhstitmte. — The classes 
of this noble establishment contain nearly eight hundred stu* 
dents, who are fitting themselves for the diffi^rent professions 
of lawyers, civil engineers, and physicians ; these students must 
all have first passed satis&ctorily through the Academical De» 
partment. The programme of studies embraces almost every 
branch taught in the Universities of France and Germany. 
Its regulations, also, are strictly carried out by a faculty of 
sixteen professors. The annual expenses eji;:ceed $60,000. The 
teaching is altogether gratuitous ; and there is no charge except 
£oT board. The building is large and convenient, and' cost 
about $300,000. — Two similar colleges^ on a much smaller 
scale, are in operation at Concepcion and Serena ; one a south- 
em, and the other a northern city. 2. Semnaries. — There is 
a seminary of the first class in Santiago, mainly controlled by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, which contains over 800 pupils. 
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Many distrnguished laymen, however, have been educated at 
this establishment. The annual expenses amount to not less 
than $50,000 ; and the instruction is only partly gratuitous. 
There are four similar seminaries besides this, though on a 
smaller scale, and supported, to some extent, by the National 
Treasury ; Congress having appropriated $21,247 to this pur- 
pose. B. The JHEUtary Academy. — This is another very pros- 
perous public establishment, with more than 100 students, of 
which number 80 are maintained entirely at the expense of 
government. The education is both military and scientific, but 
especially of the former character ; and officers are also trained 
for the navy. The cost of the institution to the nation is $26,- 
678 per annum. 4. The Normal School. — This institution is 
nearly 14 years old, and contains 94 scholars. It is wholly 
supported by the nation, and the graduates are obliged to teach 
in pubHc schools at least seven years. The course of instruc* 
tion is thorough, and extends over a period of three years. 
The system is that of a boarding-school ; and the large and 
commodious building is situated amid beautiful grounds in the 
neighborhood of Santiago. — Another similar school for females, 
with 50 pupils, has been instituted lately, under the direction 
of nuns, devoted entirely to- the profession of teaching. 5. 
School of the Arts and Mechanics. — This is one of the most 
successful and prosperous institutions of the country. Besides 
the mental training in grammar, geography, elementary mathe- 
matics, drawing, natural philosophy, etc., the pupils learn, 
practically, different industrial pursuits, such as practical en- 
gineering, metal casting, upholstery, etc., under competent 
masters, in shops fitted up with tools, engines, and materials. 
About 100 boys are trained here, at an annual expense of over 
$25,000, and they go, afterward, to their provinces or towns, 
to practise their special trades. — A branch of this institution 
has been established lately at Talco. 6. School of AgricuU 
ture. — This is an institution pretty much on the same plan as 
the preceding one. It contains about 60 pupils, under ex- 
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perienced teachers, with whom they reside, and practise in the 
public Botanical Gardens of Tungay, near Santiago. Annual 
expense, $18,000. 7. Academies of Music and Painting, — 
There is an academy in Santiago devoted to each one of these 
arts, and gratuitous instruction is afforded to their pupils ; and 
they will contribute a good deal to develop the natural talent of 
this kind which the people possess. Annual cost, $4,000. 8. 
The Library and Museum, — The National Library, open to 
the public, contains over 15,000 volumes, and a quantity of val- , 
uable manuscripts. In the Museum there is a rich cdlection 
of natural objects, especially in zoology and metallnrgy. School- 
libraries have been founded recently by the zeal of the govern- 
ment The govenunent has a faad horn which it dispenses 
$20,000 annually to encourage the publication of school-books. 
9. Lyceums, — There are 11 or 12 establishments called by 
this name, situated in the most important cities, and bearing 
some resemblance to the plan of the high or grammar schools 
of this country. $11,360 per annum were appropriated for 
this object by the grant passed by Congress, in 1851. 10. Obm- 
mon Schools. — It must be confessed that the improvements 
achieved in this respect, as yet, by Chili, come very far short 
of the wishes of the lovers of progress and liberty. To atone 
for the past neglect, government has been creating schools at 
the rate of more than fifty every year. The failure of Con- 
gress to pass a law providing a permanent fund, and to compel 
the local governments to maintain schools in the different dis- 
tricts, has been a great drawback to the onward progress of 
popular education. Encouragement, premiums, publications, 
circulars, and pecuniary assistance, to the limited extent of the 
appropriations, have been employed by the Educational De- 
partment, with more or less success. 

Of the entire annual sum devoted to education, — and it 
must reach by this time to about $300,000, — at least one-third 
goes for common schools. Besides the government action, there 
exists the cooperation of local authorities. This, perhaps, is 
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not SO hearty as it ought to be. However, the city of Valpa- 
raiso, for example, appropriates yearly about $12,000 for public 
schools ; Copiabo, a larger sum ; Santiago, between $9,000 and 
$10,000 ; and so on. Some convents of monks, too, support a 
good number of schools ; and, lately, philanthropical associa- 
tions and individuals are engaging earnestly in the same work. 
A Society f&r the Jmiprovemmt cmd Encouragement of Popular 
JSdtication, with hundreds of members, has been lately inaugu- 
rated in Santiago, with great applause ; and model schools have 
been established in almost every considerable place. 

In a recent Census, the number of schools in the Republic is 
set down as 700 ; an estimate, probably, much below the truth. 
Of these schools, 100 are city schools ; 300 government schools ; 
and 300 private schools. The number of pupils attending 
school is 28,822, — 21,586 boys, and 7,236 girls. The very 
small number of the latter will, at first sight, appear alarming ; 
but the fact is explained by the sentiments prevailing in Chili 
respecting the mode of female instruction, which is there mostly 
imparted at home, or in private family circles. There are no 
data for estimating the number of teachers. The average 
salary is between $300 and $400 per year for male teachers ; 
and from $200 to $300 for female teachers. 



PESTALOZZIAN INSTRUCTION. 

It would be difficult to find another man, who has done so 
much for the cause of popular education, and who is so little 
known and so little understood, as Henry Pestalozzi, of Switzer- 
land. We do, indeed, often meet with his name in educational 
works ; and, occasionally, encounter teachers, who profess to 
be guided by his principles ; but, yet, there seem to be but 
few who really comprehend those principles, or perceive how 
much is due to Pestalozzi for the great improvements which 
have been made in popular education during the last quarter 
of a century. With many, it has been impossible to separate 
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the principles of Pestalozzi from some particular form or 
method of procedure ; and they have^ unhappily, seemed to re- 
gard Pestalozzianism as consisting in the observance of some 
routine of well-arranged external expedients, by which the 
pupil is to be regularly and closely plied, and, as it were, by 
some mechanical process, urged forward from one degree of 
knowledge to another, independently of his own application or 
mental effort. School-books have been prepared in various 
branches of study, professedly in accordance with the supposed 
method of Pestalozzi, and called after his name, as if it were 
possible to transfer his spirit, or principles of instruction, to a 
printed page. It is true, indeed, that a detailed description of 
the supposed manner in which a true Pestalozzian teacher 
would proceed, under particular circumstances, may be written ; 
and so also a subject, as arithmetic, grammar, drawing, or mu- 
sic, may be so analyzed and arranged, as to be well adapted to 
Pestalozzian teaching. If a subject be presented according to 
a perfectly natural order, it will then be arranged according to 
Pestalozzi's idea, which, in brief, only covers the mode of 
adapting the subject imder investigation to the condition of the 
student or pupil. m 

A full knowledge of Pestalozzi's plans and expedients can 
only be gained by a ^miliar acquaintance with his experiments. 
And his resolute performance, under amazing perplexities, and 
the success which crowned his labors, are full of counsel for 
those who are ready to gather instruction thence. It is but a 
mere fragment of this advantage which may possibly be derived 
from a recognition of the following statements, which embody 
a few of the leading ideas of that eminent teacher's labors, but 
can show very little of the enthusiasm and conscientious devo- 
tion, which, far more than ideas, determine the success. 

1. Pupils are to be taught to depend upon their own powers ; 
and the teacher must incite the pupil to think beyond his at- 
tainments, by calling for reasons, and by suggesting the com- 
parison of facts and ideas. 
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2, The pupils must know all that tikey performj and be able 
to perform all that they know. Nothing is more hazardous U> 
progress than the omission of the description of its steps. 

8. Inquisitiveness, in<]piiry, and discovery, comprise the order 
of acquired information ; and memortter recitations may not 
touch a single one of these elements of true progress. 

4. Things must be known before signs- — facts before de- 
ductions — realities before symbols. As sensation is the first 
opened avenue of the mind, it may generally, or always, be 
the most natural way to bring new things to the mind's recog- 
nition. 

5. The living v<Mce is the natural mode ci communicating 
knowledge ; and, to a child, oral instruction appears more real 
than printed words ; it is less fatiguing, more interesting, imd 
takes hold of the faculties more readily. Interrogation is the 
key-note of this c6mmunication. 

6. Study is to be made agreeable; but this must be done^ 
not by belittling its objects or its claims, but by awakening the 
euriosity which is to be gratified by discovery. 

7. A true course of instruction has many steps, but no leaps 
— many difficulties, but no obstacles -•many hindrances, but 
no barriers. When the pupil is at fault, and can go no fiarther, . 
either his own neglect has lost the c(mnection, or hia teacher 
haa^Buled in his duty. Analysis will tell the teacher both 
where the error lies, and how to remedy it. 

8. Technical rules, without their principles, may be a use- 
less lumber in the memory ; because no' memory is so far be*< 
yond the casualty of a failure as to be infallibly depended upon 
when most needed* Hence, a teacher's work, when it only 
reaches the memory, must not be regarded as of much value. 

9. A child's mind may be regarded as an unopened budy^^ 
all the fragrance and beauty are there ; but the petals must be 
expanded from withmy not picked open from withouty if you 
would see the perfection of the flower. The teacher's life and 
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WKXCcb txmst be the sunshioie to quicken the bidden £brces to do 
•their own work. 

10. Every gain of knowledge suggests fidelity to its con- 
ditions ; and^ ultimately, fidelity to duty is the measure of suc- 
cess: in attatmsient; and a fully fiutbfnl life, before Gk)d and 
man^ is-lile ferezoost result of good teaching. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal Schools can scarcely be deemed experiments. 
Seventeen years of successful operation in Massachusetts must 
be worth something ; and they have a valued history, running 
nearly as far back, in some other States. It is not now too 
much to say that, at no time, not even when they were a nov- 
elty, have they stood so high in popular regard as they stand 
to-day, wherever they have been tried. The original question, 
as to the propriety of adopting from monarchical Europe an 
institution of so mad:ked a character, may be considered as set 
at rest by easily cited facts and results. In several States they 
are generously supported at public expense; and, in Ohio, 
where the public sentiment has not fully reached the position 
of 'seeking or demanding the improvement of the quality of 
the teaching of the common schools, the teachers, with a noble- 
ness worthy of great praise, have themselves already opened, 
and thus far supported, two Normal Schools, for the sake of 
their profession ; thus giving a practical solution of another 
question, which has been sometimes raised, concerning the 
relation of such institutions to those aJready employed in the 
work of teaching. Something similar has also occurred in 
Pennsylvania. And, more than this, m that same earnest 
western State, Ohio, the County Teachers' Associations have 
been voluntarily converted into such schools; and, for this pur- 
pose, in more than one instance, the sessions have been con- 
tinued for four or five consecutive weeks ! B is to be hoped, 

12 
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not only that the Normal Schools already established may 
receive, but that they may richly deserve, the generous support 
and full confidence of the friends of popular education ; and 
that the example of their establishment, — which, happily, has 
not been local, or confined to one section, — may give greater 
power to the persuasions of their advocates in other places, till 
they are, eventually, freely opened in all the States of the 
Union. 

The following list, as nearly complete and accurate as prac* 
ticable, will show how far' this mode of training teadKrs has 
been already accepted : 



Massachusetts,' 


— Framingham^^establ. 1839. 


Geo. N. Bigelow, Principal 




Westfield,*J 


1839. 


J. W. Dickinson, 


(( 




Bridgewater,*J " 


1840. 


Marshall Conant, 


t( 




Salem,* 


1854. 


Bichard Edwards, 


a 




Boston,* '* 


1854. 


William H. Seavey, 


tt 




Lancaster, 1 1 " 


1853. 


William Bussell, 


it 


Rhode Island. - 


— Providence,*! " 


1852. 


Dana P. Colbum, 


tt 


Connecticut. — 


NewBritAin,*! " 


1851. 


John D. Philbrick, 


tt 


New York. — 


Albany, *| 


1844. 


David H. Cochran, 


tt 




Brooklyn, *tt " 


1855. 


J. W. Bnlkley, 


tt 




New York,* > ^ 
for male pupils, ^ 










1855. 


David Patterson, 


tt 




do female " * " 


1855. 


Leonard Hazeltine, 


tt 




do col'd " * " 


1855. 


John Peterson, 


tt 


New Jersey. — 


Trenton,*! " 


1855. 


Wm. P. Phelps, 


tt 




N. Brunswick,*! " 


1856. 


John T. Clark, 


tt 


Pennsylvania. - 


-Philadelphia,* " 


1848. 


A. T. W. Wright, 


tt 




Lancaster Co., % " 


1854. 


J. P. Wickersham, 


tt 


Ohio.— 


Hopedale,t| " 


1855. 


John Ogden, 


tt 




Lebanon, t|(?) " 


1856. 


Asa Holbrook, 


tt 


Kentucky. — 


Frankfort, * " 


1856. 


[Transylvania University]. 


lovoa. — 


Iowa City, J " 
Andrew,! " 


1850. 


y anvekenberg 


, Prin. 


Michigan. — 


Ypsilanti,*! " 


1849. 


A. S. Welch, 


tt 


Missouri. — 


St. Louis, * ! " 


1856. 







* Supported at public expense ; instruction free. 

t In operation a part only of the year. ! For both sexes. 
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Normal Musical Institute : Nobth Reading, Mass. 
— This Normal School, which is designed to occupy three 
i^onths annualljy was first established in the city of New York; 
but after an experiment of three successive seasons, it was 
thought that a quiet country village, while it would be less ex- 
pensive, would be more favorable to the health, happiness, and 
progress of the pupils. The session at North Reading, in the 
summer of 1856, has fully justified these expectations, and the 
same pleasant and healthful town has been fixed upon for the 
next summer's term. 

The school is under the direction of Dr. Lowell Mason and 
Mr. Geo. F. Root ; and is especially intended for such ladies 
and gentlemen as desire to qualify themselves for teaching 
music, training classes and choirs, or for conducting church 
music. Two sessions were held daily« from 9 to 12, A. M., 
and from 2 to 5, P. M., during which instructions were given 
in the various departments of music, and, especially, in modes 
of teaching. In addition to these, there were three evening 
sessions in each week, for the chorus-practice of the music of 
Handel, and other like composers. 

The number of pupils in attendance, the last term, according 
to the catalogue, was sixty-two, — thirty-one ladies, and thirty- 
one gentlemen, — belonging to fifteen different States, coming 
from the north as far as Canada, south as far as Alabama, east 
as far as Maine, and west as far as Iowa I A more interesting or 
intelligent class of young persons is rarely seen together, quite a 
number of them having received a liberal, or collegiate education. 
From a brief notice written by one of the number, (a young 
lady from Illinois), and published in the Musical Review and 
Gazette, the following hriefer extract is taken, — by which it 
will be perceived, that suQh important educational principles 
and usages were brought forward as are not confined only to 
musical development, but belong as well to human progress, 
generally. The conductors of exercises, thus described, may 
well congratulate themselves on their success. But the exer- 
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-cises furnish, also, l&e key-note iot ftU ecUtcational perfoimance. 
It is note-worthy that the first Teachers' Institute, or conven- 
Hon of persons for the purposes implied in Institutes, as now 
held, was held in connection with the science of music, in 1831 
or '2. Wherever kno^n. Dr. Mason's enthusiasm in his own 
department will not be questioned ; but his zeal is only equalled 
by his rigid adherence to simplicity and naturalness in teach- 
ing. He is a practitioner of the Festalozzian system. The 
following is the extract referred to : 

" TwelT6 weeks have gone rapidly by, yet, if we estimate time by Ubid 
number and value of the ideas received, we have lived much in a short 
apace. Your readers have already had some accounts of 1^ various ex- 
ercises of the class, but the spirit that has breathed through them all is 
scarcely communicable to those who have not felt it. The entire system 
of instruction has been -so conducted -as not only to advance the pupils in 
-practioal knowledge 6f th^ soience, but to give them more expanded ideab 
of musical education. While special attention has been given to vocal 
training, to the cultivation of a correct style, and refined taste, the mind 
has also been trained to a dose analysis of elementary principles. We 
have had practical illustrations of teaching, designed not simply to render 
us more familiar with the elements, or to give an unvarying form of in- 
struction, but to accustom the mind to the practice, so essential to the 
teacher, of analyzing scientific truths, and adapting them to the compre- 
heosion of children. 

" We were not required to learn a system of arbitrary rules, but in all 
our exercises we were led, by examples, and by our «wn observation, to 
certain niatund principles. We were constantly taught to look beyond 
outward symbols to the spirit which they unbodied ; and, although no 
technical er|:or, no fault in mechanical execution, was left uncorrected, wB 
felt that these were always subservient to that higher form of expression, 
which has its foundation in the heart." 

The next term of this valuable Institute will commence at 
North Reading, Mass. (twelve miles from Boston), on Wednes- 
day, June 3, 1857; and continue twelve weeks, closing 
August 26. 



Ignorance in Great Britain. — An able writer has 
given, in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1855, an account 
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of educational facilities, and their improvement, in both Eng- 
land and Wales. The statements seem both incredible and 
appalling. Not one-half of the children attend any school 
during the year ; and a large part of those who do go to school, 
but nominallj attend. He also says that ^ more than one-half 
of the whole adult population cannot write their own names, 
or read them when written;" and so much knowledge, as 
every body knows, is often attained by many persons, who can 
do no more. Ireland, if possible, presents a sadder picture. 
But Scotland is far better off. Yet, there is knowledge enough 
of all kinds, and ample intelligence, in Great Britain. But 
they do not flow over and among the masses ; and never will, 
until conmion schools, withotU ecclestasttcal connections, are fos- 
tered liberally by the hand of government. Bate-schools can 
never, in all time, be counted upon to meet such exigencies. 
It is not to be wondered at that the flood of immigration has 
so continually swollen the dark list of ignorant adults in the 
Atlantic States. Massachusetts has 28,345 such persons ; but 
only 1,861 are of American birth. And yet, long enough ago, 
the farnseeing mind of Edmund Burke had discernment enough 
to say, '^ Taxes for education are like vapors, which rise 
only to descend again, to beautify and to fertilize the earth." 
How different from the condition of affairs in Prussia, where, 
in 1846,' of 122,897 men in the standing army, only two soldiers 
were found who could not both read and write I Verily, abso- 
lute power has been more parental even in its coercion than 
limited monarchy. Said Dinter, the Prussian School Coun- 
sellor, ^ I promised God that I would look upon every Prussian 
peasant's child, as a being who could complain of me before 
Gk)d, if I did not provide for him the best education, as aman 
and as a Christian, which it was possible for me to provide." 

Great Britain has had no such employee in such a position I 

12* 
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Eduoatiok xk SASBmiA. — Sftrdinia contains over nine 
thousand schools, with over four hundred thousand pupils, be- 
sides numerous clasdcal institutions, and three great univer- 
sities, with over six thousand students. Besides numerous 
daily journals of every shade of opinion, there are fifty period- 
icals, induding Utenuy reviews, agricultural magazines, one 
devoted to mechanic arts, one to commerce, two to jurispru- 
dence, three to medicine, one to railway and statistical matters, 
and two devoted to the spread of free religion ; and they are 
widely circulated and read The free discussions of parliament 
are reproduced in every- neighborhood by a cheap daily press. 
In 1855, under the reduced postage law, the number of letters 
was doubled, ^* amounting to 13,000,000. These £icta are 
without precedent or parallel in Southern Europe ; although 
Greece is following closely behind Sardinia. Indeed, all 
Europe and a part of Asia are ffurly entering into this work 
of education. Another generation will see the harvest from 
such rich sowing^ 



Rej£€t&d Candidates. -^ Examining C(xnmittees some- 
times encounter considerable oUoquy for so resolutely standing 
guard before the school-house door. Here are some actual 
specimens of an examination: Orthography. — '^Watter,'^ 
'^speach,'* "bizey,** '^Yerry" "beaurow," "oshun," "urope^" 
" paribal," " tence," ^ oamicle," etc., etc. Definitions, —Merid- 
ian? 1. " JSigdf round f** 2. " When die sun shines fare at 1 
oW Grammar ? — " The art of sienceJ* Evolution ? — " -4 
tumin rownd** Geography. — How is this State bounded? 
" i don no how bounds* It is needless to say, perhaps, that the 
candidate did not receive a legal certificate. Observers may 
locate the above wherever there is room. 
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Food to'r lfcTB*LECTrow. -** Cai-eftil «stiiti«ttes ^^laee the ««t 
of the annual eonsumption of ardent spirits, in the United 
States, at $100,000,000 ; and of tobacco, at $40,000,000. For 
which amounts, absolutely no benefit accrues ! the only results 
being seen in disfigured and disgraced manhood ! The annual 
cost of criminal life is $19,000,000 ; most of which might be 
set down with the other items ! The annual cost of the col- 
leges, academies, and schools of the United States is less than 
$17,000,000 ; and, of religious institutions, about $6,000,000, 
Surely, the antidote ought to bear a closer relation to the bane, 
in its efficiency. 



EFiPECT OP CoLOB TTPON HEALTH. *— Z«^ scAoo/ managers 
dTid teachers take noUcCy and govern ihemsehes accordingly. -^ 
" From several years* observations in rooms of various sizes, 
used as manufacturing rooms, and occupied by females for 12 
hours per day, I found that the workers, who occupied those 
rooms which had large windows with large panes of glass in 
the four sides of the room, so that the sun's rays penetrated 
through the room during the whole day, were much more 
healthy them the worker8,who occupied rooms lighted from one 
side only, or rooms lighted through very small panes of glass. 
I observed another very singular fact, viz. that the workers 
who occupied one room were very cheerful and healthy, while 
l^e occupiers of aaciother similar room, who were employed on 
the same kind of work, were all inclined to melancholy, and 
complained of pains in the forehead and eyes, and were oflen 
ill and unable to work. Upon examining the rooms in ques- 
tion, I found they were both equally well ventilated and lighted. 
I eoiild not discover any thing about the drainage of the prem- 
ttm thai oouM effect the one room more than the other ; but I 
observed that the room occupied by the cheerful workers was 
wholly whitewashed, and the room occupied by the melancholy 
workers was colored with yellow ochre. I had the yellow 
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ochre all washed ofiyVnd the walls and ceilings whitewashed. 
The workers ever after were more cheerful and healthy. After 
making this discovery, I extended my observations to a num- 
ber of smaller rooms and garrets, and found, without exception, 
that the occupiers of the white rooms were much more healthy 
than the occupiers of the yellow or buff<2olored rooms ; and 
wherever I succeeded in inducing the occupiers of the yellow 
rooms to change the color for whitewash, I always found a cor- 
responding improvement in the health and spirits of the oc- 
cupiers. From these observatibns, I would respectively drop a 
hint to the authorities of schools, asylums, and hospitals, to 
eschew yellow, bufi^ or any thing approaching to yellow, as the 
grand color of the interior of their buildings. — Things not 
generally appreciated about a house: 1. The benefit of thorough 
drainage and water supply. 2. The benefit of good heating 
and ventilation. 3. The benefit of proper color,'' 



Teachers are quite as likely as any other class in the 
community to 'be placed in a position to use wisely the very 
valuable suggestions below, in an emergency when to be instru- 
mental in resuscitating an asphixiated person would be recom- 
pense enough. Indeed, these rules might be advantageously 
learned by every pupil of suitable age in every school : 

New Bules fob the Tasi^TicENT of Asphyxia. iPBOduced bt 
Dbowking; suggested by Dr. Marshall HaU of London, perhaps the 
most distmgoished physiologist of the present day, who has thoroughly 
inyestigated the phenomena of drowning. 

I. Send with all speed for medical aid, for articles of clothing, blan- 
kets, etc. 

n. Treat the patient on the spot, in the open air, exposing the fhoe and 
chest freely to the breeze, except in too cold weather, but use no violence, 
no rolling on barrels, etc. 

m. Place the patient gemtl^ on the face — to allow any fluids to flow 
from the mouth. 
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IV. Then raise t}ie patient into the sitdng posture, and endeavor to 
excite respiration, 

1. By snuff, hartshorn, etc., applied t9 the nostrils ; 

2. By irritating the throat by a feather or the finger; 

3. By dashing hot and cold water, aUematdi/, on the fece and chest. 
If there be no success, lose no time, but 

y . Replace the patient on his face, his arms under his head, that the 
tongue may f&HJbrwardf and leave the entrance into the windpipe free, 
and that any fluids may flow out of the mouth ; then 

1. Turn the body gradually, but completely, on the side, and a little 
more, and then again on the face, alternately (to induce inspiration ttnd 
expiration); 

2. When replaced, each time apply pressure along the back and ribs, 
and then remove it (to induce further expiration and inspiration), -and 
proceed as before ; 

3. Let these measures be repeated gently, deliberately, but efficiently 
and perseveringly, sixteen times in the minute only — that is, about the fre- 
quency of natural breathing — for forty minutes, at least, if not previ- 
ously successful. 

TO INDUCE CIBCfULATION AND WASMTH. 

1 . Continuing these measures, rub all the limbs and the trunk uptoards 
with the warm hands, making firm pressure, energetically; 

2. Replace the wet clothes by such other coverings as can be procured. 

OMIT THE WARM BATH UNTIL BESPIBATION BB BB-ESTABLISHED. 

To recapitulate — observe that 

1. K there be one fact more self-evident than another, it is that artificial 
respiration is the sine qua non in the treatment of asphyxia, apnoa, or sus- 
pended respiration. 

2. If there be one faot more established in physiology than another, it 
is, that within just limits a low temperature conduces to the protraction of 
life, in cases of suspended respiration, and that a more elevated tempera- 
ture destroys life. 

3. Now, the only mode of inducing efficient respiration artificially, at all 
times and under all circumstances, by the hands alone, is that of postural 
manoeuvres described above. 

4. The next measure is, to restore the circulation and warmth by means 
of pressure firmly and simultaneously applied. in the course of the veins, 
therefore, upwards. 

5. And the measure not to be adopted, because it tends to extinguish life, 
is the warm bath without artificial respiration. 

These conclusions are at once the conclusions of common sense and of 
physiological experiment. On^ these views humaa life may, nay, must, 
sometimes depend. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

Journal of Education, Manchester, N. H., under control of the State 
Teachers' Association. 

Massachusetts Teacher, Boston, Mass., under control of the State 
Teachers' Association. 

RJiode Island Schoolmaster, Providence, R. I., under control of the 
Com. of Public Schools. 

Common School Journal, New Britain, Conn., under control of the State 
Teachers' Association. 

American Journal of Education, Hartford, -Conn., under control of 
Henry Barnard, LL. D. 

New York Teacher, Albany, N. Y.', under control of the State Teach- 
ers' Association. 

American Journal of Education and Colkffe Review, New York City, 
under control of Absalom Peters, D. D. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa., under control of Tho. H. 
Burrowes. 

North Carolina School Journal, Greensboro', under control of C H. 
Wiley. 

Journal of Education, Columbus, 0., under control of the State Teach- 
ers* Association. 

Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis, la., under control of the State 
Teachers' Association. 

Illinois Teacher, Peoria, HI., under control of the State Teachers' Insti- 
tute. 

Journal of Education, Ann Arbor, Mich., under control of the State 
Teachers' Association. 

Journal of Education, Racine, Wis., under control of the State Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Voice of Iowa, Cedar Rapids, under control of the State Teachers' 
Association. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, U. C, under control of the Provincial 
Educational Office. 



STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION. 

UNITED STATES. 

Maine, John P. Craig, Esq., Augusta. 

New Hampshire, Hon. Jonathan Tenney, Manchester. 

Vermont, , 

Massachusetts, Hon. George S. Boiitwell, Boston. 

Rhode Island, Rev. Robert Allyn, Providence. 

Connecticut, Prof. John D. Philbrick, New Britain. 

New York, Hon. Victor M. Rice, Albany. 



SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION. 
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New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North (Carolina, 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Arkansas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

lotva, 

Wisconsin, 

California, 



Upper Canada, 
Lower Canada, 



Dr. John P. Phaiips, 
A. G. Cartin, Esq., 



Trenton. 
Harrisborg. 



William M. Jackson, Esq., Richmond. 
Hon. Calvin H. Wiley, Guilford Coirnty. 



Hon. David S. Walker, 
William F. Perry, Esq., 

Samuel Bard, Esq., 

Hon. David B. Greer, 

Rev. J. D. Matthews, D. D., 
Hon. H. H. Barney, 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, 
Prof. Caleb Mills, 
Hon. N. W. Edwards, 
E. C. Davis; Esq., 
James D. Eads, Esq., 
A. C. Barry, Esq., 
Hon. Paul K. Hubbs, 



Tallahassee. 
Montgomery. 

Carroll Parish. 

Little Rock. 

Lexington. 
Columbus. 
Albion. 
Crawfordsville. 
Sangamon County. 
St. Joseph. 
Lee County. 
Racine. 
Mariposa. 



BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Rev. E. Ryerson, D. D., Toronto. 

Pierre J. 0. Chanveau, Esq. 



NOTES. 

Vermont. — Since the notice of this State was prepared, the legislature 
has established, by an act approved Nov. 18, 1856, a Board of Educa- 
tion, and provided for the election of a Secretary of that Board, with the 
duties of a Superintendent of Common Schools. He must annually hold 
at least one Teachers' Institute in each county, visit every part of the 
State, deliver lectures, confer with teachers and Town Superintendents, 
inspect schools, and present an annual report of his doings and observa- 
tions, with such suggestions for improvement as he may deem advisable. 
The Town Superintendents are also required to make reports to him, in 
September of each year. — A State Teachers' Association is in its seventh 
year. 
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Ohio, — The levy of one-tenth of a miU on & dollar, for libraries, etc., 
was repealed, 1856. Also, the levy for schools wbm reduced from two 
mills to one and a half. 

Creorgia. — Some action has recently taken place, no account of which 
has been received, though solicited, in season to be here incorporated. 
But, it may be remarked, there are strong indications that doclsive' 
measures will be adopted for the establishment of common schools, on a 
sure foundation. 

Alabama. — An active State Teachers' Assodation has been formed; 
and will hereafter hold annual me^ings, to continue in session a whole 
week, at least. Already, an attempt has been spoken of to start an edu* 
cational journal. 

Louisiana. — There is also a State Teachers' Association in Louisiana. 
"It is evidently a living organization. The teachers there are arrang- 
ing for Institutes, for the elevation of their vocation to the rank of a pro- 
fession, and for a system of popular education diffusing its blessings 
without distinction of religious sect, political party, or pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. These are cheering movements in the right direction.'' — 
N. Y. Teacher. 

Missouri. -^It escaped notice that this State has a Teachers' Associa- 
tion, now in its tlurd year of active life. 

Minnesota Territory. — Active measures have already been taken to 
place this incipient commonwealth in an honorable position, education^, 
ally. Good schools are encouraged and maintaiaed ; and every thing 
looks favorable for an early consolidation of thesfii first efforts into a thor- 
ough and efficient school-system. 

Kansas Territory. — A letter has reached us, from this scene of so miid£ 
bitterness and violence, showing that the pioneers, in the midst of distress 
and disappointment, have not forgotten the schools,which their children 
will require. 



Cowdbrt's Mobal liEssoNfl. — This is not an advertisement, or a 
common book-aotice, but an unsolicited recommendation of a work now- 
very little known among teachers. It hs calculated to fill an important 
place among text4)ooks; and will furnish valuable assistance to those* 
teachers who specially desire to mould the characters of their pupils 
aright. It is published by Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, and caa 
readily be procured through any bookseller. Every teacher would do 
weU to -buy, oT) if necessary, hortow a copy. 
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[All due dUig«neehM been used to give greater completeneM to tUf list; uid we ha?* 
Wftited, belbre going to press, m long u possible, hoping to hear front Mendf user •! 
hand, and at a distance, from some of whom excellent promises wen loog ago t eee i vd. 
It has been found imprsotieable to arrange the States in any regolar otdsr. — X».] 



NEW YORK. 
A. 



Andrews, 0., Lafayette. 
Armstrong, Prof. E. B., Bochester. 
Arnold, J. C, Burlington Flatts. 
Alleyn, Miss E. J., Bochester. 
Anderson, H., jr., Massena Centre. 
Anderson, T. B., Lirerpool. 
Anstin, E. A., Black Bock Dam. 
Adams, Mrs* E. J. B., l^ddlesex. 
Allen, L., Albany. 
Armstrong, Oliyer C, Ganadice. 
Anstin, William, Coyert. 
Appleford, Miss Sarah E., Buffalo. 
ATery, Egbert, Newburgh. 
Avery, Boxy, Jewett. 
Archer, Elizabeth, Buffalo. 
Aykroid, Minerva A., Buffalo. 
Adams, J. W.,JBochester. 
Armstrong, E. B., " 
Anderson, J. H., Newburgh. 
Agar, T. M., Bed Mills. 
Andrews, !<• E., Osw^o. 
Amont, M. S., New York. 
AUgood, S., Bochester. 
Ailing, E. A., '^ 

18 



Allyn, E. J., Bochester. 
Armstrong, E., Binghamton. 
Arey, O., Buffalo. 
Adams, M. S. Gloversyille. 
Abbey, H. G., Brooklyn. 
Adams, E. S., " 
Arnold, J. C, Westford. 
Alden, E. B., Elbridge. 
Ayerill, E. E., Saadlake. 
Ashley, E. A., Cfttskill. 
Anthony, 0. H., Albany. 
Atwood, T. M., Auburn. 
Atwater, J., Lockport. 
Atkins, M. B., Buffalo. 
Anable, A., Middlesex. 
Andrews, W. W., Westfield. 
Allen, L., Albany. 
Archer, C. B., Qiarlottesyille. 
Allen, A. J., Hamilton. 
Austin, D. P., Scriba. 
Austin, W., Belleyille. 
Avery, B., Gatsyille. 
Ayres, C, Buffalo. 
Armstrong, A. E., Lockport. 
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B. 



Bull, D. K., Middletown. 
Butts, E. G., South Kartright. 
^BueU, P. C, Earlville. 
Barker, A. B., Lewiston. 
Black, J., Cohoes. 
Brown, E. C, Honeoje Fallfl. 
Briggs, I. L., Mendon Center. 
Bamum, L. M., Gatskill. 
Barlow, Melissa, Charleston. 
Babcock, Iklary A., Weedsport. 
Barrett, M. E., N. Lawrence. 
Bjington, A. B., Dickinson. 
Bartlo, P. L., East McDonongh. 
Bumham, Uberto A., East Homer. 
Bronk, E., Garoga. 
Badger, E. S., Lewiston. 
Baker, "Waty J., McGrawrillQ. 
Benjamin, ^Frances M., " 
Ball, Jane, South Dansville. 
Blake, "W..A., CoventjryvUlo. 
Barker, A., Johnstiown. 
Baker, J. W., Niagara Ealls^ 
Benl^, C. F;, Bed Book. 
Bowen, "W. H., Albany. 
Brown, C. S.> Elmira. 
Barlow, J. B., Unioa Springs. 
Booth, S. v., New Yori. 
Benham, E. J., South Byron. 
Beverley, F. A., Painted Post 
Bulkley, J. H.^ Brooklyn. 
Barnes, S. C, '* 

Buck, F.Q., ** • 

Bowen, T. H., Albany. 
Burke, J. £., Binghamton. 
Beach, E. C, Bjjighainton. 
Burdsall, S., Newbnrgh. 
Breaky, J. W., MJonticdLlo. 
Bull, D. K., MontgipiQery. 
Babcock, W., Owasco. 
Beckley^ p. B., Le goj. > 
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Brownlee, Bey. Jas., Port Bich- 

mond. 
Baldwin, M. M., Medina. 
Bemy, Jackson, Belleville. 
Beach, Myron H., Seneca Falls. 
Babcock, W., McQrawyille. 
BodweU, Mary L., Jersey City. 
Barrett, Mary E., Dickinson. 
Balcom, Mary, Buffalo. 
Brunck, Susan, 
Ball, Hattie T., 
Bennett, Sylvia E., Kill Buck. 
Benjamin, Louisa N., HaskinsviUe 
/Br^dfoi^d, Mary E., Newbuigh. 
Briggs, H. D., Garrattsville. 
3orthwick, Cooksburgh. 
Boice, T. C, Claverack. 
Bannister, W. H., " 
Benedict, N. W., Rochester. 
Bishop,. B., Lewis. 
Blood, G. B., Elizabeihtown. 
Beach, M. A., Seneca Falls. 
Blanchard, D. W., Waterloo. 
Purdick, C, North Hoo^c 
Bickford, H., Victor, 
Butts, O. A., Sandla^e. 
l^abbitt, C, Pa^^ii^ 
Bennett, H. W., ConstabtevUI^. 
Baker, G. W., Bidifteld. 
Bushnell, F. L., Westkii. 
galley, C, Sennett. 
Birdsey, L., Saquoit. 
Brown, C, Buffalo.. 
Sutler, M. E., Hudson. 
Prownell, E., Hope Falls. 
Brown, S. A., lam^. 
plair, S. E.^ Madison. 
Bamum, M., Catskill. 
Bennett, M. F., Clarksvillo. 
Bacon, E., Watertown. 
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Brown, P., Buffalo. 


Bruntsly, ] 




Com 


Bigelow, A. J.. 


BUckmer, ■ 




Bonton, C. 


Been, F., MonticeUo. 


Bordick, J. 


Bebee, t. A., East HamUion. 


Beck, G., L 


Boutlell, E, S., Tully. 


Bart, J. M., 


Bennett, H., Palestino Chnrch. 


Beere, M. J! 


Block, J., Oswego. % 


Baker, C, ] 




BartDD, D., 


Brim, A., Rocheeter, 


Brown, W. 


Benson, H. 


Benedict, E 


Barker, S. J., " 


Benaet, N. 


Brown, M. A., Oswego. 


Barrows, A 


Brown, E., Trenton. 


Babbitt, C, 


Booth, M. S., Sequoil. 


Bennett, H. 


Bennett, M. J., Braman's Center* 


. Baker, G.l 


Bart, M. E., New York. 


Buckly, J. ] 


Brewster, C, Manchester. 


Barnes, W. 


Backiey, John H., ChiU Center. 


Eeaman, J. 


Bowen, W. E., Albany. 


Benson, N. 


Brookman, T. J., Olsqnago. 


Baiter, E., ' 


Bondy, William, Gartatiayifie. 


Bnllard, M 


Bonme, G. C, M.D., MasoaTiile. 


Beardeley, 


Barrett, Prgf. Judean A,, Nunda. 


Bennett, H. 


BriggB, Henry D., West Hart«i<^ 


:. Barkley, H. 


BMdi, H. A., Wtlliomsville. 


Barker, J. ] 


Carringtoo, E., Hastinsrille. 


C. 

Cole, E, 8., 


Clark, B. E., SloansviUe. 


Cornwall, J 


Carr, Mrs. Esther, BaCfalo. 


Call, E. A., 


Chambers, Miss riora, " 


Chamberlaii 


Cooper, Miss Betsy, Owego. 


Clark, E. M 


Carter, Miss Mardia, Vestal. 


Clapp, M. ( 


Cleveland, Miss Anna, BaAkto. 


Clark, B. B 


Cook, Miss Susan. 


Cornish, H. 


Crittenden, Miss Delia A., " 


Cole, J. W. 


Cole, Miss Diana, Adams. 


Clarte, N. ' 




Clement, V> 


CoomlH, Miss Jane, Leyden. 


Cooke, G. 1 
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Canwell, Gideon H., Mattewan. 

Chadwick, A., Bensselaerville. 

Carert, M. P., Amsterdam. 

Carver, Henry, Binghamton. 

Chenej, L. H., Syracase. 

Cole, Prof. Soth P., New York. 

Church, J. C, Comstock's Landing. 

Carter, Loyal W., Batavia. 

Cameron, James M., McGrawrille. 

Crowe, Dayid, Sommit Four Cor- 
men. * 

Comstock, Ulysses, Sweden. 

Cxysler, M. A., Buffalo. 

Champion, J. D., East Creek. 

Cmm, W. C, Beaver Dam. 

Callanan, Henry, Callai^tn's Cor- 
ners. * 

Clark, Daniel, Freeport. 

Coan, H. M., Byron. 

Cartledge, A. E., Owego. 

Curtiss, B. H., Bochester. 

Cmikshank, B., Stillwater. 

Cook, H., Clarence. 

Cobnm, C. B., Towanda. 

Carver, H., Binghamton. 

Clute, O., " 

Curtice, E., Yonkers. 

Chadwick, A., Qnakerstred. 

Cook, L., Milleno Bay. 

Chase, D. E., Westford. 

Chambers, B. B., Newbnrg. 

Calkins, A. B., McGrawville. 

Coy, A., Sterling Centre. 

Coleman, L. A., Hochester. 

Crandall, C C, Waterville. 

Coonly, S., Bethlehem Center. 

Camp, E. L., Oneida. 

Crane, A. G., Rochester. 

Carpenter, J. E., " 

Chichester, M.E., " 

Canfield, S. A., 



n 



Cameron, D., Johnstown. 
Cooke, H. J., Canton. 
Crary, J. R., Pierpont. 
Chapman, J. C, Greenport. 
Corey, L. B., New York. 
Collister, M. E., Madison. 
Cipperly, C. A., West Sandlake. 
Culburt, A., North Broadalin. 
Collier^. J., Pine Plains. 
Camcross, P., Johnstown." 
Case, M. E., Eingsboro. 
Clark, A. L., Murray. 
Card, S. C, Ancram Lead Mine. 
Chilcott, E. G., East Hambuigfa. 
Chamberlayne, E. L., Buffalo. 
Cooley, T. C, Lockport. 
Cook, L. W., Newark. 
Campbell, P., Ancram Lead Mine. 
Cook, C, East Chatham. 
Clapp, A. H. C, Onondaga.- 
Cary, J. F., Auburn, 
Qapp, J. E., Hastings Centre. 
Clark, J. C., Port Jervis. 
Cass, L., Albany. 
CaiBweil, G. H., Matteawan. 
Crawford, D. C, Salem*. 
Card, W., Boston Corners. 
Clark, S. W., Homer. 
Converse, M., Watertown. 
Cherry, J., Galena. 
Cooper, H., Oak's Comers. 
Corey, J., Albany. 
Cook, E. J., Painsville. 
Cooper, E. B., South Danby. 
Caldwell, M., Buffalo. 
Cadwallader, M. A., Lockport. 
Clark, C. A., Onondaga Galley. 
Curtis, E. A., Lockport. 
Clark, E. A., Buffalo. 
Clark, F. D., Brooklyn. 
Clarke, A. B., " 



TEACHERS' DIRECTORY. 



Darling, E. H., Eajit Constable, 
Dopp, M., Borne. 
Dalton, William, East Pharsaiia. 
Dowdle, Edward, Waddington. 
Draper, Milton, WilliamsviUe. 
Dutton, M. O., Lewiston. 
Davidson, Richard, Troy. 
Duane, Dr., Schenectady. 
Danforth, Prof. E., Clarence. 
Drake, H. L., Stockholm Depot. 
Drake, S. P., West Rush. 
Dobbin, A. S., Ciola, 
Dean, G. R., Maryland. 
Diets, S. A., BamTiUe. 
Douglass, H. D., Stephentown. 
Dryer, H. M.^ Brighton. 
Dole, J. A., Buffalo. 
Dye, E. P., " 
Drake, N., Mt. Hope. 
Dobbin, J,, Argyle. 
Drake, B., Saquoit. 
Davis, E. C, Buffalo. 



Day, M. J,, Lc 
Dowse, M. J., 
Dunn, J., Buff 
Danforth, E», « 
Dyckman, P. I 
DeGraff, E. C. 
Dixon, R., Sm 
Dennison, D. j 
Devine, H. C, 
Deurson, C. Y 
Draper, B., Ssu 
Durland, J., Tl 
Dennison, M<» 

. Decker,. H., Mc 
Davis, B. H., I 
Dransfield, H., 
Devine, M., 
Depoe, A. J., 
Daniels, L. M., 
Drake, E., JPlea 

. Dunkley, L., B 



Elwell, R., East Gmlford. 
Eggleston, E. P., Newark Valley. 
Edgerton, E. C, Sangerfield. 
Estee, Tully C.^ Normal School, 

Albany. 
Edwards, John, Little Genesee. 
Eldred, Charles, Lisbon. 
Eaton, R., Garrattsville. 
Eldredgei, M. B., Hyde Settlement. 



E. 

EarU, J.C., Mi 
Evans, J. C, H 
EUer, H. B., Lc 
Ellis, R., Clave: 
Edwards, A., R 
Edwards, M., L 
Eaton, W. P. j I 
Ewing, L. A., 1 
Ensign, E. B., 1 



P. 

Fawcett>%[enry, Owego. Flagler, D., Toi 

Franieis, Nelson, Cortland Village. Fleming, J. W., 

Fancher, Harty, West Fulton. Flint, W., Greai 

Fosdick, J<to So BliiBMo. Ferguson^ A., L 

13* 
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Field, Orrin, New Berlin. 
Froeman, Amos, East Hambtugh. 
Fowler, James G., Somers. 
Fowler, Hemy, Rochester. 
Fanning, John H., Kew York. 
Freeman, E. P., Utica. 
Famham, George L., Syracose. 
Farrington, Fheba J., Bathboneville. 
Frame, Ann M., Albany. 
Francisco, F. H., Wells. 
Fnnnell, Henry T., Huntingtdn. 
Frescoln, George W., Lewistown. 
Fancher, Alison, Preston Hollow. 
Fish, D. M., Victor. 
Fish, B. E., McGrawYille. 
Freeman, S., Phillipsbmgh. 
Ferris, B.; Jr., Irvington. 
Flagg, E., Adams' Basin. 



Ford, D., Alfred. 
Fish, E. B., Genoa. 
Foster, L. B., Wells' Comers. 
F^les, W. C, Rochester. 
Freeham, A. H., Schaylersyille. 
Fry, E. A., West Troy. 
Foote, L. A., Coventry. 
Failing, C. E., Fort Plain. 
Fox, J., Adams. 
French, S., Binghamton. 
French, J. H., Rochester. 
Ford, F. A., Le Roy. 
French, A. B., Holley. 
French, J., Rochester. 
Fraats, R., " 
Follett, E., Binghamton. 
Fox, E. P., « 

Fitch, E. F., Brooklyn. 



tt 



« 



Gnentfatt', E. 8., Bniliido. 
Qordan, E., Hasbronck. 
Gardner, A. G., Rochester. 
Green, B-, 
Gates, M., 

Gildersleere, Y. L., Oneida Lake. 
Grayes, E., Smithyille. 
GoodenoQgh, M. M., Clarerack. 
Gates, J. H., Brookfield. 
Gallup, B. F., Cassville. 
Goodiar, A. B., Cedar Lake. 
Greenleaf, A., Brooklyn. 
Grifltog, J. B., " 
GoodseU, G. B., '< 
Gorham, G., Trenton. 
Gilbert, Julia, Honeyoye Falls. 
Gaylord, Orra M., Oswego. 
Goodman, Sarah B., Chestertown. 
Groat, H. V., Ghent. 
Gilbert, Mrs., New Lebanon Center. 
Gloyd, Amelia^ WoodhaU. 



G. 

Griswold, Julia, Lockport. 
Gorham, A., Albany. 
Gray, W. C, Moreland. 
Gillespie, D., Jamesbnrgh. 
George, S., Ancram. 
Gano, George D., Cooperstown. 
Griflftth, S. L., East Pike. 
Garrison, C. L., East Schodack. 
Griggs, O. H. P., Eagle. 
Grange, J. S., Geneva. 
Graves, Otis S., Philadelphia. 
Griffin, Calvin, Hopkinton. 
Gillett, John, Lima. 
Greene, Caroline, Kingston. 
Gunsalus, ]^lizabeth, Newburgh. 
Gregory, A. S., Buflfalo. 
Graham, Edward A., Salmon Creek. 
Greene, W. M., WalUsvillS. 
Graff, John C, New York Qty. 
Groot, A. v., Charlton. 
Gorsline, Harriet, Newaxk« 
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QOnutD, Uaria A., Weatfleld. 
Gilktt, Aon, HubroDck, 
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Holley, Mary M., Cooperstown. 
Hutchinson, Sarali, Burlington. 
Herman, Rhoda J., Machiaa. 
Horton, Eunice T., Galena. 
Hathaway, Emma J., Newton. 



HendelTSon, Julia B., Rochester. 
Harrison, Parmelia, " 
Hand, S. P., Binghamton. 
Hopkins, N., 



tt 



lyes, Looisa A., Rochester. 
IngertoU, N. E., " 
Ingmham, M. P., Poughkeepsie. 



1. 



Ismond, L. V., Cooperstown. 
Ireland, T. B., Tribes ffiU. 
Ingraham> W., Cohoes. 



Johnson, F. W., Barryville. 
Jones, S. P., GleuTiile. 
Johnson, W. J., Wolcott. 
John8on> Miss Ruth E., Rome. 
Johnson, Mss N. Jenny, Bufi%,lo. 
Jenner, Solomon, N. T. city. 
Jenney, Greorge, Lockport. 
Johnson, Lawton, New Lisbon. 
Jones, Charles E., Watertotni. 
Jones, J. E., Corentry. 



J. 

Jones, R. D., Rochester. 
Jones, J. H., Loch Sheldriake. 
Johnson, f . W., Barryrille. 
Jones, Adeline, Boston. 
Jackson, M. A., Buffalo. 
Jeffreys, G., New Berlin. 
Jones, Sarah L., Rochester. 
Jorey, Isabella, 
Johns, Eliza, 
Johnson, T. M., West Eannington. 



u 



•it 



Kellogg, E. A., Rochester. 
Kelly, J., Binghamton. 
Kemshall, Amelia, Buffalo. 
Kingsley, Mary, Evans Center. 
Knowles, I. S., Lebanon. 
Keese, M. H., Buffalo. 
Knapp, E. H., Middleport. 
Kapser, William, Hasting«-upon- 

Hudson. 
Kelly, John, Schenectady. 
Knapp, E. J., Elizabethtown. 
Knapp, Josiah L., Ancram Paper 

Mill. 
Kisselbach, Erastus, *' " 
Knowlton, J. B., Center Sherman. 



K. 

Knight, P. A., Holley. 
Keefer, S., Penn Tan. 
Kingsley, H^ Liverpool. 
Kellogg, L. L., Long Lake. 
King, J. E., Fort Edward. 
Knickerbocker, E., Pratt's Hollow. 
Kittredge, Tyler, Alton. 
Keney, Chester, Attica.^ 
KeviU, William, Sterling Center. 
Knowles, Ira S., Keese ville. 
Keihle, D. L., Dansville. 
Kimball, W. W., Massena Center. 
Kimball, C. H., Brooklyn. 
Kelley, C. D., 
Kerr, W. M., 



tt 



tt 
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Langworthy, Lncina D., Soath 

Brookfield. 
Lane, L. S., Tioga Center. 
Lewis, Louisa E., Binghamton. 
Loomis, H. M., Buffalo. 
Lyon, Mariette, South Dansville. 
Lyttle, L. F., Watertown. 
Lee, S. Orlando, Harlem. 
Ludlow, E. Jones, Bridgehampton. 
Lansing, John P., Gloversville. 
Leonard, ^iahlon B., Fierpont. 
Lellens, Edward H., N. Y. Mills. 
Lord, John, Starkey. 
Lohnes, Henry, Hayneville. 
Low, James, DickinsonTille. 
Logan, John, Waddington. 
Lansing, John P., Kingsboro'. 
La Due, Thomas S., Sweden. 



L. 

Lusk, J. W., Buffalo. 
Lay, Louise A., Westerlot 
Linton, Martha, Bridgeport. 
Leet, Benjamin, Lockport. 
Loundsbury, O. W., Kensselaerrille. 
Loomis, B. B., Gooperstown. 
Lore, S. P., « 

Lambert, Prof. T. S., PeekskilL 
Ladd, Cyrus, Burlington. 
Lester, Solon, Crenoa. 
Lyon, Almira A., Westport. 
Lilly, Achsah, Castle Creek. 
Lee, L. A., Amsterdam. 
Lindsay, Maria, Augusta. 
Loper, M. D., Shelter Island, 
Little, D., Buffalo. 
Leport, M. E., Sparta. 
Libbey, B. P., Brooklyn. 



M 



Mattison, C. W., Erieville. 

McGlashan, A., Perth Centre. 

McEUigott, J. N., New York. 

Miller, E. J., "Wayne. 

McDermott, Mary, Black Kock 
Dam. 

Martin, M. E., Buffalo. 

Miller, J. B., Canton. 

Mattice, B. A., Buffalo. 

McCord, Eliza, Leedsville. 

McParland, Phroeen D., Coopers- 
town. 

Mason, Mary E., Buff. 

Maffett, E. A., Earlville. 

Mciyficha^, Caroline, Lockport. 

Merrill, A. W., Pelts' Mills. 

Morgan, N. M. N., Winfield. 

Matteson, M.,. Morris. 

Mansfield, C F., Albany. 



Macomber, Lydia, Westemville 
Mason, M. P., North Brookfield. 
Morse, Eliza M., Union. 
Morse, Sarah, Albion. 
Mackey, Elizabeth J., Medusa. 
Myers, Mary Ann, South Westerlo. 
Meams, Anna, West Point. 
McLean, George, Pultney. 
McCarty, John J., Lumberport. 
Morse, Daniel, Newburgh. 
Merrill, William C, Chateaugay. 
Morehouse, A. B., Willsboro*. 
Murray, W. D., Lockport. 
Miller, H. G., Owasco. 
McDougal, D. C, Albany. 
Mayhew, S. L., North Blenheim. 
McNeal, Almira, Oswego. 
Millspaugh, Mary E., Monticello. 
Marshall, Margaret, Kochester. 
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Merrill, Myron, Binghamton. Morgan, Eliza, Rochester. 

Miller, A. B., St. Johnsville. McCormick, Lucy, 

Merritt, S. W., Nyack. McDonald, M. A. 

Mason, Maria P., North Brookfield. Martin, Elizabeth, 

Myers, Elizabeth J., West Sandlake. McMannus, Eliza, 

Mathies, Annie G., Rochestw. Marlin, Cecilia, 

Mills, Ann M., Brookfield. Maryin, Mary N., Binghamton. 

Marsh, Miranda C, Amsterdam. Middlemas, Henrietta, Bethlehem 

Moore, Margaret, Fonda. ' Centre. 



Nicoll, William, Isb'p. 
Newton, Aaron, Narrowsborgh. 
North, Prof. Edward, Clinton. 
Newton, Yates W., Sandy Creek. 
Near, Irwin W., Lafargeville. 
Newland, Amy S., Perty. 
Newton, A., Narrowsburgh. 
Noll, A. B., Caldwell. 
Newland, Ann S., Perry. 



N. 

Noyes, EmUy J., Edinborgh Center. 
Norse, M. E., Utica. 
Norton, B., Fonda. 
Northam, Laura, Lockport. 
Newman, W. W., Buffalo. 
Nichols, Sarah B., Liberty. 
Newberry, Laura, Johnson's Creek. 
Nelson, L., Waverly. 
Newton, Elijah D., Coventry. 



O'Brien, Ettie G., Big Creek. 
Osterhout, M. V., Port Jervis. 
Owen, Charles, Oak Hill. 
O'Donoghue, J., Rochester. 
Odoll, L. A., Westport. 



0. 



Oblen, D., Fort Hunter. 
Orsland, O. 0.,* Kendall. 
Olin, Marcelle N., HomellBTille. 
Ogden, T. G., Sandli&e. 



Perkins, R., South Valley. 
Patterson, John, Newtown. 
Partridge, J. H., New York city. 
Parker, Green, Belleville. 
Parry, Henry G., Buttermilk Falls. 
Prescott, A. B., Hastings. 
Paddock, S., Auburn. 
Paterson, M. B., Fordham. 
Piatt, E., Rhinebeck. 
Peters, Samuel, Ephratah. 



P. 

Pinney, Egbert, Newark Valley. 
Potter, L. J., Kingsboro*. 
Poucher, I. B., Oswego. 
Plumb, L. C, " 
Prentice, M., Lockport. 
Patchin, R. H., Stone Ridge. 
Pbmroy, Prof. E. C, Buffalo. 
Porter, John, Jr., Ancram Paper 

Mill. 
Pullman, Emily, Norway. 
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Patnam, Eliisa, Glen. 
Parker, Ii. P., Hamilton. 
Pratt, E. J., Rochester. 
Parker, Aseneth J., Big Flats. 
Perry, Ellen M., Troy. 
Perine, F. M., M.D,, Byersville. 
Phillips, O. A.| Butland. 
Parker, C. H., Water Valley. 
Parker, Z. Xi., Coming. 
Peck, Lucy A»», Pittsfield. 
Pease, J. A., West Winfield. 
Paddock, Emmeline, HudBon. 
Powers, Angeline, Golmnbas. 
Pease, Amelia K., Wash. Mills. 
Pierce, Sophia L., Buffalo. 
Pierce, Emma, " 

Potter, Mary M„ Waivrortih. 
Palmer, Fidelia, McGrawville. 
Pitcher, P, M., Owego. 
Pitcher, Sidney A-, " 
Prescott, A.^ B., Bonihard's Bay, 



Porter, Hannah, Mongaup Valley. 
PhiUips, Sarah E., Rochester. 
Perkins, EHza A., Binghamton. 
Parks, Lorraine, . " 
Pierson, Harriet, Morristown. 
Patterson, M. D., Fordham. 
Payne, Wm. P. Sackett's Harbor. 
Parsons, Irving M., Oooperstown. 
Proctor, Greorge P., Hartwick. 
Porter, L. J., Eingsboro. 
Palmer, Theodore, Catskill. 
Parker„ James S., Coventry. 
Pierce, Den^etrius Y., Ca^nton. 
Pickett, Charles E., Gorham. 
Paine, W. H., West Farmiftgton. 
Paddock, Emeline B., Hudson. 
Potter, Mary lif ., Walworth. 
Post, Julia M-, Buffalo. 
ParmQnter, Gratia A., Buffalo. 
Perrine, Persis M., " 



Quackenbush, F. S., Newbitp:^. 



Q- 



R. 



Rice, Eouly A., Albany. 
Richardson^ S. ^., Ml(^efield. 
Rood, Martha, Cplq^s^. 
Ransom, Maria E., Buff^do. 
Robinson, Ornn, Elmira, ^ 

Roberts, W. K., Lockport. 
Reynolds, James H., ** 
Ray, M. H., East Springwater. 
Richards^ Hiram P., H«mlock Lakjs^ 
Reynolds, Jacob, Alton. 
Reid, Samuel ]P., Biphmoad W^* 
Richardson, Thgsftas B^., I^i^. 
Rowl^^, 14m^ i^onda, 
Rarc^ji MftHTx Qaf tfetpn. 



Ross, James C, Spencerport. 
Rooser, Stephen, New Harley. 
Reynolds, Hartwell, Ancram Lead 

Mine. 
Rice, Wm, S-, Buffalo. 
Reed, Calvin G., New Lebanpn. 
Rockwell, H, L., Dryden. 
Reynolds, E, C, Fatersburgh. 
Boss, William, Waterloo. 
Robb, A. J,, Amsterdam. 
Ruggles, W. H., Cooperstown. 
Rowley, Levi B., Caton Center. 
Rogers, Ann, Limerick. 
Rollin, A., Silver Creek. 



/ 
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Bogen, liary, Dickenonville. 
Bogen, Maiy M., Sodas Centre. 
Bay, Marie £., Hasbroack. 
BeynoldB, Eliza, BiuhYille. 
Bandall, M. Grace, Collins Center. 
Byder, Aaron, Nyack Tnmpike. 
Bose, Albert, Bingbamton. 
Bogers, Cornelius, Owego. 
Boyce, J. B., White Lake. 
Beed, Z., Schaghticoke. 
Beid, William N., Newborgh. 
Beid, William, South Argyle. 
Bedfield, W. W., Pine Bush. 



Bollo, Bey. £. M., Greenbush. 
Boberts, George N., Westford. 
Bobinson, William, Union Center. 
Boberts, George O., Blizabetfatown. 
Bedfield, A. J. Clinton. 
Beid, Catharine M., Lake. 
Boot, Almina W., Cooperstown. 
Boot, Mary, Lockport. 
Bockwell, Sarah J., Pinkney. 
Bipley, Marianna, Buffalo. 
Bogers, Jane H., 
Beeve, J., Brooklyn. 
Bouget, D., 



« 
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Souihworth, Moses, Bangor. 
Squires, L. C, South Dansville. . 
Sexton, Charles, East German. 
Southworth, Oscar H., Tates. 
Sprague, Horace, Kingsboro'. 
Spaulding, George, West Fulton, 
Smith, J. S., Canajoharie. 
Smitii, Washington M., N. Y. city. 
Silvers, Israel P., Swedesboro'. 
Selleck, E. C, Peekskill. 
Sykes, Eeron, Lewis. 
Spencer, F., BisingriUe. 
Straight, Henry, Le Boy. 
Suits, Helen M., Starkville. 
Stephens, Emeline M., Stephens' 

Mills. 
Smith, Harriet A., Croton Falls. 
Steele, Cordelia, Eyans Mills. 
Schoonmaker, Sarah M., Brockport. 
Scott, Eliza H., Owego. 
Skinner, C, Fredonia. 
Stout, Adelaide, Buffalo. 
Schepmoes, A. E., Kingston. 
Sims, W. B., M.D., Albany. 
Steele, D. W., Marion. 
Seayey, J., Huron* 



S. 

Smith, J. Sandford, Sussex. 
Sackett, John B., Buffalo. 
Smith, A. P., Cortland Village. 
SUl, Dr. John C, Argyle. 
Swift, Isaac, Port Jenris. 
Stebbins, Henry S., Owego. 
Stoddard, S. J., Otselic. 
Sinunons, William, Ancram Paper 

MiU. 
Spencer, W. C, Buffalo. 
Smith, Hanrey, Bockland. 
Starkweather, Seth W., Bochester. 
Strong, James H., Monticello. 
Sheldon, E. A., Oswego. 
Sherman, Prof. J. D., Peeksldll. 
Smith, L. J., Scio. 
Selden, B. S., Le Boy. 
Sill, B. E., Jr., Hastings; 
Sabin, Walter, Sherburne. 
Sheldon, *H. B., Hopkinton. 
Scribner, A. B., Weedsport. 
Seymour, M. L., King's Ferry (?). " 
Smith, Wm. S., Ovid. 
Sorg, Eliza, Buffalo. 
Southworth, Sarah E., Buffalo. 
Stone, Lucretia A.» Dickinton* '' 
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Sbaw.E. F., Buffalo. 
8mi&,JuliaA., " 
Smith, Gracia S., " 
Smith, Patience, New York. 
Steyenson, Mary B., Argjle. 
Stewart, Eliza J., '' 

Safford, Mary H., Salem. 
Sayer, Helen, Lockport. 
Stewart, Margaret J., Argyle. 
Skinner, Sarah M., " 

Slade, Hannah Jane, Beidsyille. 
Slade, Elizabeth, Westerlo. 
Staton, Catharine, So. Westerlo. 
Seaman, Mary, Foughkeepsie. 
Smith, Snsan, Bradford. 
Slocom, Sarah, Syracuse. 
Shaver, Jane E., Ghent. 
Starkweather, Prof. S. W., Roches- 
ter. 
Scram, W. H., Sandlake. 
Sanford, H. W., Addison. 
Smith, J. G., Fairfield. 
Smealie, P., Johnstown. 
SunderUn, C. E., Carmel. 
Seely, Samuel, Prattsbuigh. 
Snudley, Darwin 0., East Varick* 
Smith, Daniel O., GallatinYille. 



Stewart, Cornelia A., Coming. 
Simpson, Agnes, Buffalo. 
Safford, A. C, " 
Safford, Jane A., Wadham's Mills. 
Sutherland, J., Schuyler's Lake. 
Schoonmaker, Sarah, Waterloo. 
Simmons, Sarah A., Edmeston 

Center. 
Smith, Mary E., Chatham Four 

Comers. 
Smith, Sarah M., New Hartford. 
Smith, Emily E., Greenport. 
Sprague, Phebe, Amsterdam. 
Sanders, E. A., White's Comers. 
Stevens, Lydia E., Binghamton. 
Smith, Gertrade, " 

Somburger, Mary A., Rochester. 
Smith, Fanny D., 
Storey, J. A., 

Scram, Louisa, St. Johnsville. 
Settle, Elizabeth, Amsterdam. 
Sears, Lizzie, Bloomingburgh. 
Snook, L. H., Auburn. 
Snyder, P., Albany. 
Sand, J., Brooklyn. 
Syme, D., " 
Spaford, E., " 
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TerwUUger, Henry, South Dansrille. 
Taber, Willard, North Greece. 
Taylor, Wm., East Bern. 
Thompson, Robert, Akron, 
^ompson, John, Cuba. 
Tower, C. S., Towerville. 
Taber, Martha, West Oneonta. 
Tiffany, Julia A., Buffalo. 
Thorp, S. Rutson, Otego. 
miing^iast, William, Rochester. 
Thoip, J., Fort Plain. 
Tenney, Mary D., Binghamton. 
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Tracy, S. A., Defreetsville. 
Thomas, W. P., KendaU. 
Terry, J. F., Huntington. 
Tunison, G. B., Farmer. 
Tripp, Josiah, Cohoes. 
Tryon, A. W., Lockport. 
Tobey, John, Manhassett. 
Trevett, Wesley, Boston. 
Taylor, Amos L., Sherman. 
Thomas, D. W., Waddington. 
Taft, Emilyt Auburn. 
Tomlin, Deborah G., Goshen. 
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Winkle, M. Van, Newark. 
Warrick, F. F., Kingsboro*. 
Woo^lruff', A. W., Lewis. 
Winans, John 0., UensselaerviUe. 
Wilson, Margaret, Silver Creek. 
Winspcar, Ruth, Buffalo. 
Webb, Sarah, 
Whi teller, Ellen, Lockport. 
Waldron, Albert, Breakabecn. 
Willers, Dietlrick, Fayette. 
Wilson, IL A.y Jonosville. 
Warrick, F. F., Molmwk. 
WootU, A. W., Marcy. 
Watrous, B. L., Freetown. 
Whipple, Calvin, McUonongh, 
Warner, John, West Fulton. 
Wilder, E. M., Akron. 
Williams, Isaac, Pekia. 
Whitcomb, Henry B., Jewett, 
Wright, Rev. Asher, Versailles. 
Wright, Joseph 0., Forestville. 
Washburn, Sarah, Binghamton. 
Wilbur, Julia A., liochester. 
Wright, Lottie A., 
Warner, Jane C. 
Wilson, Pejrsis, 
Whitbeck, Ann E., 
Walker, Eunice, 
Wallace, E. J., 

Wheeler, Saxah, ThompsonviUe. 
Wells, PannolJA, Joy. 
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WqIIb, Rev. M. M., Buttermilk 

Falls. 
White, L. E., Richmond Valley. 
Wheeler, Anna, Buffalo. 
Weston, Uelen, " 
Wells, Anna M., Cortland Village. 
Wilson, Jane, EddyviZle. 
Wheeler, Mary, Nunda. 
Washburn, Emily, Middletown. 
Whitbeck, John E., Broome Center. 
Wetherbee, B. F., deurendon. 
Wells, Samuel, Wolcott. 
Wadsworth, J., West Eaton. 
Waldron, Albert, Breaki^been. 
Wickfaam, G. H., Ifew Utrecht. 
Watson, G. M., New Yorit. 
White, Harriet, Syracuse, 
White, Louisa A., " 
Whitman, Peter, Fonda. 
Wood, Jared G., Katona. 
Wright, L. J., Oswego. 
Weller, E. D., " 
Wright, S., Rockville Center. 
Whipple, David, Owego. 
Wellington, D. G., McGrawville. 
Whiting, S. M., SomerviUe. 
Whitney, Joel, Albion. 
White, L. E., Brooklyn. 
Woodworth, H. D., " 
Witherspoon, J. M., " 
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Young, A. M., Southold. Yates, Maria, Fultonville. 

Younghans, Peter, West Sandlako. Young, A. J., Mexico. 
Yager, Myron, Oneonta. Young, David, Eeidsville. 

Young, Helen, Greenwich. Young, D. C, Bolton. 
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Andrews, Sarah B., Boston. 

Allen, Geo., Jr., 

Alden, Adoniram, 

Allen, Mary A., 

Atkins, Hannah C; 

Atkins, Marion W., 

Allen, Elizabeth H., 

Averill, John P., 

Andrews, £. F., 

Ayres, Eliza M., 

Adams, Wm. T., 

Andrews, Hannah L., 

Amsorge, Chas., Harrison Square. 

Aspini^l, J., Aspinwall. 

Adams, Alfred B., South Dennis. 

Allen, N. T., West Newton. 

Alexander, M. P., Waltham. 

Aldridee, Justin, Millville. 

Allen, Ed. A. H., New Bedford. 

Aldrich, J. M., Fall River. 

Adams, J. J. Q., Holyoke. 



Bnmstead, N. Willis, Boston. 
Brooks, PhilUps, 
Bacon, Maria A., 
Baxter, Julia M., 
Bates, Lydia N.. 
Balcom, Tiley L., 
Brown, Daniel C., 
Baxter, Eliza J., 
Butler, Chas. 
Bates, Joshua, 
Boardman, Wm., L. P., 
Beck, Maiy E., 
Bruce, Edwin, 
Bowles, Sarah R., 
Baldwin, Dorcas B., 
Buigess, Deborah, 
Bourne, Anna M., 
Beale, Julia T., 
Bartlett, Percival W., 
Beals, Jane E., 
Baato, Wm. F., 
Brown, E. L., 
Boldenann, J., 
Boody, Harriet L., 
Brintnall, Eliza, 
Bradbury, Elizabeth M. 
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Adams, Q. W., Ashbumham. 
Atkinson, W. P., Brookline. 
Anderson, Lnthur W., Boston. 
Allyn, Amelia H., Barnstable. 
Atwood, E. T., Middleboro'. 
Alley, Lucie A., West Barnstable. 
Adams, John F., Westboro'. 
Albee, O. U., Middleboro', 
Adams, Maria A., Westboro'. 
Ames, Martha L., Marlboro'. 
Alden, Julia A., Hardwick. 
Alden, Hattie H., " 
Adams, S. E., West Brookfield. 
Adams, N. L. E., " 
AUen, Samuel, Belchertown. 
Alger, Amelia V., Winchendon. 
Ames, Mary J., Fitchburg. 
Alfier, Mary A., Winchendon. 
Adams, Helena, /' 

Adams, C. B., Dunstable. 

B. 

Bent, Rev. N. T., Worcester. 
Bean, J. W., " 

Brigham, C, West Dedham. 
•Barber, H. H., Warwick. 
Bancroft, E. D., Shirley Village. 
Bunker, Jas. M., Nantucket. 
Bowers, Chas., Dalton. 
Brown, Moses, West Duxbury. 
Bassett, T. T., Hyannis. 
Baker, Emily, South Yarmouth. 
Browne, M. L., Sandwich. 
Baker, Martha R., Yarmouth. 
Baker, Julia E., Harwich. 
Bullard, M. A., Yarmouth Port. 
Bttllard, Alfred R. 
Bump, Carrie D., Middleboro*. 
Belding, L. L., Fitchburg. 
Briggs, Hannah W., Scituate. 
Br^ley, Lucy D., Duxbury. 
Bradley, S. E., 
Burgess, B. P., Somerville. 
Briggs, James H., North Hanson. 
Barrows, D. B., Plympton. 
Bradford, Mary E., Kingston. 
Bosworth, Saba S., Halifax. 
Bates, E. D., Pl^outh. 
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Baker, Wm. M., Newbnryport. 
Babcock, H. H., Newton Comer. 
Buck, J. W. P., North Adams. 
Bardett, V. B., North Brookfield. 
Briegs, Geo. N., Fittsfield. 
Beal, J. N., Qumcj. 
Bickford, Bobt., Roxburj. 
Bojden, A. G., Salem. 
Barrows, Chas., Springfield. 
Bates, M., South Abington. 
Boyd, Henry J., Southampton. 
Brown, H., Sudbury. 
Bagley, Horatio, Stooghton. 



Buxton, Emily E., Fhfflipstoh. 
Brown, Martha A., Wincnendon. 
Batchellor, £., South Boyalston. 
Buttrick, M. S., Fitchburg. 
Betty, C. M., Brewster. 
Bosworth, J. H., Plympton. 
Brooks, D., Rutland. 
Brewster, W. J., Mattapoisett 
Bryant, O. F., Canton. 
Blodgett, C, Leominster. 
Bryant, O. E., Canton. 
Boyd, C. H., Waltham. 
Barrows, Henry B., S. Wrentham. 



Cnmston, Charles M., Boston. 
Conthony, J., 
Carter, M. S., 
Capen, Charles J., 
Currier, Mary A., 
Caryl, Harriet £., 
Clapp, Mary M., 
Clark, Lucy A., 
Cushing, Sarah A,, 
Clement, Mary G., 
Curds, C. A., 
Cobum, M. J., 
Cnder, H. B., 
Cunningham, Ellen B., 
Chaffee, Helen M., 
Clapp, Adeline E., 
Caldwell, Helen M., 
Conley, Mary A., 
Curtis, Louisa, 
Clement, Calista H., 
Conant, Caroline E., 
Chevaillier, Sarah C, 
Carpenter, Therese M., 
Cushing, Mary A., 
Chaffee, Susan M., 
Coolidge, H. M., 
Canedy, Betsy L., 
ChUds, Emily, 
Cooper, Alice, 
Crosby, Clara M., 
Cudworth,AngeluieM., " 
Copeland, S. W. T., 
Cutter, Adelaine F., 
Callender, C. W., 
Clapp, Maria E., 
Chester, Harriet L., 
Colcord, John M., 
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Cummings, A., Andoy«r. 
Conant, Marshall, Bridgewater. 
Cartee, Dr. C. S., Charlestown. 
Cogswell, J. H., East Cambridge.' 
Conant, Mary T., Barre. 
Cummings, Ann E., Ware. 
Carter, Lizzie W., " 
Cowles, Ellen A., Belchertotm. 
Carpenter, H. F., Ware. 
Crawford, W., Amherst. 
Coney, Wm. F., Ware. 
Curtis, Buth R., Palmer. 
Conant, Maria, East Brookfield. 
Collins, Fannie, Palmer. 
.Carlton, Sarah J., Ashbumham. 
Coolidge, C. M., Westminster. 
Collins, Mattie A., Adiol Depot. 
Collins, Hatde M., " 

Corey, Susan M., Ashbumham. 
Corey, Ellen, " 

Chamberlaine, C. A., Templeton. 
Covell, Nancie W., Baldwinsyille. 
Coffin, N. M., Fitchburg. 
Coolidee, J. F., Westminster. 
Cobb, Mary L., Brewster. 
Cotelle, Mercy H., Dennis. 
Chase, Susan F. D., W. Harwich. 
Chase, Lavina G., " 
CroweU, Rebecca C, Dennis. 
Chase, Samuel D., West Harwich. 
Crosby, Nancy G., Barnstable. 
Crocker, Clara M., Brewster. 
Cahoon, M. A., Harwich. 
Chapman, Eunice H., East Dennis. 
Chapman, Hannah H., " 
Chapman, S. H., " 

Crowell, Phebe H., Harwich. 
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Copeland, Eliaa F., Boetcm. 

Cashman, Clara W., 

Corthell, Eliza A., 

Cotton, Caroline D., 

Chase, Maria E., 

Colting, Mary A. H., 

Colton, Martha Q., 

Chase, II. L., East Lexington. 

Chase, Samuel B., West Warwick. 

Collins, Sey. L. A., Taunton. 

Carey, F. A., Westfield. 

Cole, John W., *' 

Copeland, T., West Bridgewater. 

Carter, T. O., Berlin. 

Cornish, A. H., Plymouth. 

Clark, Andrew F., Bockport. 

Case, M. P., Salem. 

Childs, F. L., Springfield. 

Chamberlain, Wm. A., New Bedford. 

Cornish, J., 

Cory, C. D., 

Cnmmerford, A. B., 

Congdon, M. T., 

Chapman, Henry W., Newbnryport 

Cootedgo, Wm. A., Natick. 

Crosby, Jacob W., N. Bridgewater. 

Coiiles, Bey. J. P., Ipswich. . 

Cogswell, Aaron, " 

Colton, John J., Lowell. 

Chase, C. C, " 

Crafts, D. M., Manchester. 

Cummings, C, Medford. 
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Clapp, Merer F., Sdtoata. 
Chumull, Charlotte P., Plympton. 
Clapp, Harriet A., Scituate. 
Clapp, Susan, Stonghton. 
Clark, Louisa M., Canton. 
Cornish, Sarah L., Plymouth. 
Cornish, Susan B., " 
Clapp, C. M., South Scituate. 
Curtis, L. £., Hanoyer. 
Churchill, J. O., Plympton. 
Caswell, L. T., Norton. 
Colbum, Sarah A., Clinton. 
Collins, L. £., Southboro'. 
Cunningham, Marion B., Marlboro'. 
Carter, Ira O., Berlin. 
Carter, Lizzie M., Westboro'. 
Chickering, Lucy A., Doyer. 
Colbum, Lucy A., Hollis. 
Curtis, L. M., Worcester. 
Colbum, Hattie E., Northboro'. 
Chadboume, L. H., Boston. 
Clarke, E. L., Newton. 
Child, Susan R., Framingham. 
Coyell,H. N., New Bedford. 
Cleyeland, E. A., Franklin. 
Cook, S. L., " 

Cook, W. F., " 

Carter, C. W., Leominster. 
Carter, A. W., 
Carter, S. A., 
Christie, M., 
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De Montrachy, N. B. M., Boston. 
Duncan, Rebecca L., 
Dickason, E. F., 
Draper, Henrietta, 
Dayis, Augusta A., 
Damon, ESuinah M., 
Dyke, Anna E,, 
Dyer, Eliza J., 
Dearborn, Martha A., 
Dodge, Elizabeth T., 
Drake, A., 
Dillaway, Manr V., 
^Dayis, Mary K., 
Dickerman, QuincyE., 
Dow, Catharine P., 
Dow, Harriet A., 
Danforth, M. J., 
Day, E.A. C, 
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Dickerman, Benj., Jr., Randolph. 
Dayis, J., Sterling. 
Duffee, H., Worcester. 
Dayis, E., Westfield. 
Daniels, W. H., Whitinsyille. 
Day, Geo., Westfield. 
Darling, M., Williamstown. 
Dickerson, D. W., Plympton. 
Doane, Henriette, Brewster. 
Dunton, C. W., West Yarmouth. 
Dayies, Emma, Plymouth. 
Damon, !Emily, South Hanson. 
Dayie, Mercy A., Plymouth. 
Darling, B., Lexington. 
Dickerson, W. K., Halifax. 
Dickerson, E. W., Plympton. 
Dadmun, Almira P., Marlboro'. 
Dadmnn, Sarah A., " 
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Daniel, G. H., BrookllnB. Dnnmt, L. H., Hsreddll. 

Djer, Lander A., BridgewoMT. Dotman, Emily E., Beldiertown. 

Diigan, Jamce A., BrewBter, Douglass, C. C., Greenwich. 

Dingmoor, Chailes M., K«odIiam. Delano, H. G., SanderUnd. 

Davenport, J. B., EuUey. Davis, Elsie A., BojftUtoo. 

Dodge, Levi, Jamaica Flain< Davis, O., " 

Douglass, J. A., Martd^iead. Dnan, J. J., Petersham. 

Davis, John L., Milton. Davia, Bnima, Royakton. 

Dorgan, W. F., Middleboro'. Derbv. L. J.. FilchbuTB-. 
Daniels, H. E., Non 
Daoii, J. P., Oxford 
Deering, S., Qnioe;. 



Edwards, A. 
Ellis, Anns C. 
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EUms, Clara M., 
Eaton, Hellen E., 
EUie, Sarah E., 

Easte, Josephine W. 
Bdinnnds, Fanny B 
Eostmui, Caroline I 
Eveleth, Sarah, 
Emberton, Wm. H., 
Eldridse, M. L., 
Edwtu^B, Richard, ( 
Elder, S. S., Middle 
Emery, E. G,, Matu 



Farrar, Angnsta R., 
Felt, L. B., 
Foster, EUza B., 
Pelt, Eliza L., 
Faxon, H. M., 
Frye, Elizabeth P., 
Faxon, Mary H., 
Floyd, Lncy, 
Fox, Mary E., 
French, Emafine, 
Farrow, Harriet A-, 
Foster, Ansoaia H., 
Poster, E. L., 
Prink, E. C, 
Porbes, Charlee, Am 
Pairbankfl, F, J., As 
French, E. T., Newt 
Pales, J, F., North ^ 
Fatrar, Wm. p., Pil 
French, Edwin, Froi 
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Fttz, J. W., Rochester. 
Foster, M. E., Springfield. 
Fay, E. N., Sudbury. 
Fuller, Wm. E., Taunton. 
Fenn, Geo. C, Ware. 
Frost, L. P., Waltham. 
Frost, Geo. W., " 
Farwell, G. W., " 
Fiske, D. O., Shelbume Centre. 
Fay, F. F., Athol Depot. 
Forbush, L. P., Neponset. 



Fay, Charlotte A., Framingham. 
Fay, Carrie M., " 

Folger, Thomas C, Lancaster. 
Fay, L. D., Marlboro'. 
Fletcher, M., Worcester. 
Farrar, Ellen H., Framingham. 
Fay, Mary A., Marlboro'. 
Fitch, Harriet L., Lancaster. 
Foss, Ellen J., Hopkinton. 
Felch, S. G., Natick. 
Flint, E., Templeton. 
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Gould, Samuel S., Boston. 

GUI, A. C, 

GUirdner, Francis, 

Gage, Anna L., 

Goodrich, E., 

GiUespie, Sarah E., " 

Gilbert, Jane E., " 

Green, Susan E., " 

Gould, Clara B., " 

Gibbs, Maria A., 

Gkde, Sarah A., 

Gale, Mary S., 

Glover, Sarah E., 

Gage, Mary S., 

Gates, Amphion, 

Gilson, Helen M., ** 

Greene, Mary C, *' 

Gerry, Matilda A., " 

Grater, E. S., " 

Gibbs, Hannah M., " 

Gould, B. C, " 

Goldthwait, Loxigmeadow. > 

Greene, W. S., Worcester. 

Geer, I. W., Westfield. 

Gloom, M. L., Hopedale. 

Good^l, D. B., Marlboro'. 

Gleason, T. A., " 

Gordan, Wm. R., Fall River. 

Grardner, John D., Hancock. 

Goodrich, C. A., Lunenberff. 

Gregory, James J. H., Marblehead. 

Green, Moses B., Amherst. 

Greenleaf, Prof. B., Bradford. 



Griswold, J. F., Bemardstown. 
Gay, A. N., Charlestown. 
Gunnison, B. W., Cohasset. 
Godfrey, Cordelia M., Chatham. 
Gardner, Ellen C, Hanover. 
Gray, Lydia, Kingston. 
Gay, Eliza, Bridgewater. 
Greenwood, Sarah E., Framingham. 
Grassie, G. B., Bolton. 
Goodale, H. W., Marlboro'. 
Grassie, Miss E., Bolton. 
Grassie, Jessie D., " 
Graham, Lizzie, Lunenberg. 
Gulliver, M. A., Taunton. 
Giles, M. C, Somerville. 
Gaylord, M. R., Hadley. 
Gould, Cornelia A., Ware. 
Gleason, ©live A., Warren. 
Gamwell, F. B., Holyoke. 
Goddme, W. W., Winchendon. 
Goodridi, John B., Fitchbu^. 
Greenwood, Hattie S., So. SiTdner. 
Gates, Susie H., Ashby. 
Gates, Harriet P., Templeton. 
Green, Lizzie, Fitchbui^. 
Goodflde, A., Winchendon. 
Graham, E., Lunenberg. 
Green, R. G., Marblehead. 
Gordon, H. M., New Bedford. 
Goodridi, J. B., Franklin. 
Graves, T., Hatfield. 
Grant, G. H., Leominster. 



Harding, William P., Boston. 
Hosmer, H. H., 
Hopkins, E. P., 
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Hale, Joseph, Boston. 
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Hajwsrd, Lydia A.» Boeto«. 

Hodges, R. M., 

HoUand,,L. P., 

Hard, C. C, 

Hodges, A. W., 

Hyde, Geo. B., 

Harding, Eliza A.^ 

HaU, A£ur7 A., 

Hewins, Alfred^ 

Hobart, Jane S., 

Hoyt, Susan B., 

Hall, M. W., 

Hardon, Henry C, 

Hale, Maria A., 

Howard, Lncy B., 

Horton, H. A., 

Hight, Jane M., 

Hovey, James, 

Harrington, El-rira VL^ 

Hobart, Mary^ 

Hanson, Ly<ua A., 

Hinckley, Harriet D.„ 

Herricks, S. N., 

Haskell, Lacy C, 

Hunt, Mary A.^ 

Hunt, E., 

Horr, John E., Biooklind. .; 

Hewett, E. C, Bridpewater. 

Hayden, S. D., Braintr««. 

Holland, N. E., BarvQ. 

Hinckley, Key. E. B., Cobi^si^t. 

Hall, Ogden, Dudley. 

Higgins, Geo. W,, East ^rewatejc^ 

Haradon, John 8., Fitchburg. 

Hubbard, E. A., 

Hammond, Rey. C, Qroton. 

Hagar, D. B., Jamaica Plains. 

Herrick, James B., Lawrence. 

Holland, J. B., Monson. 

Hodges, F. N., Middleboro', 

Hall, Charlea M., Mansfield. 

Hervey, B., New Bedford. 

Hewins, S- H., " 

Hutchinson, S., " 

Hunt, J. W., Newton Centre. 

Hunt, S. D., North Bridgewater. 

Hay ward, Wm. P., Salem. 

Hooker, J., Esq., Spiingfield. 

Hyde, James, Sheffield. 

Hunt, E. A., Worcester. 

Hews, George IV., Webster. 

Hagar, N., Weston. 

Hunt, Otis E., " 
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Holland, A. B., Monsim. 
Haskins, D. W., Worcester. 
Higgins, J. A., Wmchendon. 
Hyde, Charles, " 

HaU, Henry T., 
Hubbard, C. M., Koyalston. 
Hadley, L. S., Auburn. 
Hayward, Lizzie L., Ashby. 
Hayward, H., " 

Hale, C. L. B., Winchendon. 
Hodees, E. M., Middleboro'. 
Hubbard, E. A., Fitchburg. 
Heywood, Geo. E., Westminster. 
Holt, M. A., Fitchburg. 
Howes, H., D^rni?. 
HaU, S. F., 
Howes, P. C, 
HaU, P., 
Higgins, F. H., North Eastham. 
Howes, L., Yarmouth. 
Hopkins, M. D., Harwich. 
Hinckley, S. E., Barnstable^ 
Hall, F. G., Dennis. 
HaU, Samuel, " 
Howes, T. S., " 
Homer, Kate, East Dennis. 
Homer, M. J., <* 
Harding, P. M., Chatham. 
Howes, A., " 

Howes, M., Dennift. 
Howes, H., " 
HaU, M. C, " 
Howes, A. C., " 
Hopkins, C. S., East Orleafts. 
Hall, M. H., Dennis. 
Hallet, H. D., Yarmouth Port. 
Holmes, M. K^ Middleboro'. 
Harlow, L. W.. " 

Hatch, D. N., North Scituate. 
Hatch, L. T., " 

Hardon, J. D., Plympton. 
Hovey, F. E., Plymouth. 
Hall, W, B., East Bridgewater. 
Howard, M. N., SomerviUe. 
Holden, S. J., Saxonville. 
Hooker, C. A., Sherborn. 
mil, C. W., Shrewsbury. 
Hale, A. G. R., Stow. 
Haynes, A. E., Framingham. 
Hapgood, M. J., FeltonviUe. 
Harvey, M. A., Palmer, 
Howe, C. W., Low^U, 
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Hill, Thomas, Waltham. 
Hyde, Alexander, Lee. 
Harding, A. S,, Shelbume. 
Hodgman, K., Chelmsford. 
Howard, B. M.^ New Sal6m. 
Hill, Charlotte E., Wiire. 
Htttchins, H., " 

Hewett, E. L., Amh^s't. 
Hatch, F. W., Holyoke. 
Hatch, E. A., " 
Hitchcock, Ada V., PalaidJIr. 
Howard, E., 
Hastings, Lucy A^ 
Hale» Lizzie J«, 



it 



Hill, M. B., Bedford. 
Hapgood, M. A., Shrewsbury. 
Hartwell, E. M., Eraminghlun. 
Hills, M. F., Groton. 
Harris, M. M.. Mendon. 
Hastings, S. W., FraminghiCm. 
^ough, H. G., " 

[oyt, E. G., 

[arriman, L. W., Ashlsina. 

[emenway. A., Hopkinton. 

[athaway, F., Kutland. 

imond^ J. W., Mattap'Oi86tt. 

[errick, W. D„ Orange. 



Ingalls, S., Betfttw. 



1. 



Josselyn, L. S., ^Boston. 
Johnson, C. C.,' 
Jenks, Martha 0., 
Jefferds, E. S., 
Jances, H. M., 
Jeflferds, C. M., 
James, Anna A., 
Johnson, A. A., 
Jameson, J., Wobum. 
Jocelyn, Dana I., Stonfchata. 
James, H., "Worcester. 
Johnson, Waldo, Westfield. 
Johnson, F., " 



Jr. 

Johnson, "Wm., Weetboix)'. 
Johnson, L., Walpole. 
Jenks, J. W. P., Middleboro'. • 
Jacobs, F., Milton. 
Jared, G. A., Clittton. 
-Josselyn, D. M., Penibroke. 
Jameson, J., ^omerville. 
Jones, H. M., Weston. 
Johnston, C. W., South Lancaster. 
, Joslin, A. Ig., South Gardner. 
Johnson, E. A., Winehendon. 
Jones, C, Lyme. 
Jewett, C. A., Rindge. 



Kimball, Charles, Boston. 
Knight, Mary M., <* 
Keller, Frances A., 
Keith, Harriet S., 
Kettell, E. S., 
King, H. H., 
Keith, M. E., 
Kimball, D., Keedham. 
Knights, Joseph H., Hatfield. 
Kimball, J., LoweU. 
King, S. W., Lynn. 
Kiniball, H. C, Lancaster. 
Keliz, E., Berlin. 
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K. 

Kerrick, T. S., Ea^t Orleans. 
Kingman, C. C, North Bridgewater. 
King, Sarah 'W., Bridgewjiter. 
Keyes, M. J., Framfngham. 
Knapp, C. S„ Soraemlle. 
Kyle, M. L., Framingham. 
Knight, A. H., Ware. 
Knowles, E., Auburn. 
Kendall, E. A., Ashby. 
Kendell, M., « 

Kendell, W., 
Kneeland, J., Roxbury. 
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Loihrop, Loring, Boston. 

Leighton, Olive A., ." 

Lovell, Lncj £., 

Learitt, C, 

Ijombardi J. B., 

Lecain, A. M., 

Linooln, Kate W., '' 

Learitt, L. A., " 

Leach, Mary J., 

liinooln, Manr, 

Lincoln, H. 11,, 

Lothrop, C, 

Lincoln, E., 

Lincoln, B. B.. 

Lawrence, H. A., " 

liodirop, 8. J«, 

Lorinff, 8. A. W., 

Lincom, B., 

liewis, L. E., 

Ladd, W. H., 

Leland, J. J., East HoUitton. 

Leathe, F., Methnen. 

Leaeh, A. A., Tannton. 

Ladd, A^ Westfield. 

Littell, H. A., Beading. 

Littlefield, G. T., SomenriUe. 

Lincoln, N., Jr., New Bedford. 

Leland, H., Newton Lower Falls. 

Ljle, J. M., North Abington. 

Ljon, G. G., Fail Btver. 

Lamson, T., Princeton. 

Leland, L. E., Ashland. 



Biather, Bachel C, Boston. 
Manning, L. E. B., 
Mott, C. B., 
Mnrdock, Mary A., 
Mitchell, E. B., 
Moalton, M. B., 
Monlton, L. E., 
McKendJX E., 
Morton, M. E., 
Macreading, 8. C.« 
Morse, M. E., 
Moore, Mary F., 
Mason, L. w.. 
Marsh, A. A., 
Myers, L., 
Moore, C. M., 
Mitchell, M. A., 



L. 

Lane, F. E., Ashbnmham. 
Lombard, J. B., Chicopee Falls. 
Leonard, J., Chicopee. 
I^oott, I>. C, Chelsea. 
iLeach, £. A., Ware. 
Lane, James P., Amherst. 
Lewis, T. A., Ware. 
Lockwood, J. D., Amherst. 
Littell, H., Brimfield. 
Leland, E., Templeton. 
Lamb, F. M., Bo3ralton. 
Lawrence, E. A., Brimfield. 
I«awrence, 8. A., Ashby. 
L^on, A. 8., Boyalton. 
Lmcoln, J., Winchendon. 
Lake, C, Bindee. 
Lamb, CSiarles, Fitchbnrg. 
LoT^oy, A. 8., Bindge. 
Lorineer, N. 8.. Plympton. 
Litchfield, M. A., South 8citnate. 
Lanman, 8. E., Kingston. 
Locke, L. W., 8omerTille. 
Lincoln, C. E., Framingham. 
Littlefield, George T., Someryille. 
Lamed, M. 8., Dudley. 
Lamed, 8., '< 

Lincoln, E. A., Hopkinton. 
Locke, I. E., Somerville. 
Loring, H. E., Marlboro'. 
Long, J. F., East Dennis. 
Lea^, E. G., Biidgewater. 



M. 

McGonegal, B^ Provincetown. 
Mnrdock, C., Quincy. 
Morse, 8., " 

Manchester, A. J., 8alem. 
Mnnroe, H. F., Sondi Beading. 
Mayhew, W. H., 8outh Hingluun. 
Metcalf, C. B., Worcester. 
Martin, J. F., Westfield. 
Miles, Daniel C, Wachnsett 
Metcalf, T., West Boxbnry. 
Macy, A., Nantucket. 
Mead, 8. 8., " 
Merritt, P. B., Neponset. 
Mayhew, D., Holmes' Hole. 
Marsh, E., Hardwick. 
Manly, C, 
Manly, Clwa, 
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Macnair, M. A., Boston. 
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Miller, C. A., 

McKay, E. F., 

McKay, M. A., 

Morrill, C. A., 

Moody, M. A., 

Meader, M. J., 

Merritt, H. C, 

Moalton, M. P., 

Morse, E. L., 

Manson, H. L., 

Morse, E. C, 

Morse, B. S., 

Moulton, E. A,, 

Moulton, A. A., 

Morris, C. A., 

Moore, H. E., 

Morris, L. E., Abington Centre. 

Merrill, tVm., Beverly. 

Marshall, J. B., Brighton. 

Mansfield, D., Cambridge. 

Magoun, A. B., Cambridgeport, 

Moore, H., Lynn. 

Marshall, John P., Medford. 

McAlwayne, E., Middlefield. 

Macomber, H., New Bedford. 

Morton, I., Plymouth. 
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Morrison, L., Amherst. 
Morrison, B. A., " 
Morton, E., Enfield. 
Morton, M. W., Ashbornham. 
Miller, E., Athol. 
Manning, H. B., Ashbumham. 
Mnrdock, B. L., "Winchendon. 
Merriam, D. A., Ashbumham. 
Murdock, E. B., "Winchendon. 
Munsell, G. N., South Dennis. 
Martin, H. O., " 

Morton, L. M., Halifax. 
Morton, N., Plymouth. 
Maynard, M., Northboro'. 
Merritt, E., Charlestown. 
Mclntyre, L. B., Fitchburg. 
Manchester, K. A., New Bedford. 
Morse, L. E., Behoboth. 
Marshall, L., Framingham. 
Metcalf, A. C., West Medway. 
Marshall, J., Lowell. 
Mitchell, W. W., Northampton. 
Morse, M. P., Behoboth. 
Marston, C, Hopkinton. 
Merrill, A., " 
Mayo, B. W., Orange. 
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Newmarch, A. M., Boston. 
Noble, John, 
Newman, E., 
Newmarch, M. J., 
Newell, E., 
Newton, E. H., Greenfield. 
Newcomb, G. S., West Newton. 
Nelson, H., North Adams. 
Newcomb, George, Nortli Chelsea. 
Newman, J. A., Ipswich. . 
Noyes, J. H., Medford. 
Noyes, L. E., Abington. 
Neale, S., Saxonville. 



N. 

Nourse, E. A., Bolton. 
Newcomb, Mrs. G., Enfield. 
Norcross, K. A., Templeton. 
Norcross, B. U., " 

Newton, L. A., South Gardner. 
Noyes, Jane L., Gardner. . 
Nickerson, B. B., Harwich Port 
Nickerson, C. K., Orleans. 
Nutter, A. J., Watertown. 
Nash, H. C, Amherst. 
Newcomb, G. S., West Newton. 
Noyes, S. A., Dover. 



Osgood, J., Chelsea. 
Otis, M. W., Barnstable. 



Pierce, H. L., Boston. 
Page, M. E., 
Paree, C. E., 

15 
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O. 

Ottiwell, S. D., New Bedford. 



P. 

Peck, E. J., Boyalston. 

Pratt, P., 

Parker, J., Winchendon. 
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Palmer, M. A., Boston. 

Proctor, M. A., 

Pike, Harriet N., 

Parker, M. N., 

Parker, M. W., 

Parker, A. M., 

Peaslee, E., 

Parsons, S. S., 

Pratt, S. A., 

Page, James A., 

Pierce, S. E., 

Parmenter, P. G., 

Pettes, E. F., 

Page, Anne E., 

Page, Susan, 

Pratt, L., 

Plumley, H. A., 

Pearson, H. H., 

Parker, M. E., 

Poole, L. F., 

Pitman, A. H., 

Putnam, B. W., 

Putnam, R. F., 

Paige, C. M., 

Peck, E. B., 

Paul, A., 

Parker, M. E., 

Parker, H. A., 

Pascoe, M. L., Hadley. 

Potter, L. M., Belchertown. 

Pierce, E. L., Ware. 

Pepper, G. D. B., Amherst. 

Paine, C. G. G., Belchertown. 

Porter, C. H., East Brookiield. 

Pepper, E., Ware. 

Pierce, L. R., Royalston. 

Peck, P. L., 

Petts, J. Q. A., Ashbumham. 

Peck, H., Royalston. 

Petts, M. J., Ashbumham. 

Parker, L. I., Winchendon. 

Partridge, S. S., Templeton. 

Pierce, S. H., Winchendon. 

Pierce, L. A., 

Prentiss, A. C, 

Prentiss, E. C, 
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Robinson, James, Boston. 
Reed, James, 
Robinson, L., 
Robinson, M. S., 
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it 



Prentiss, H. M., West Boylston. 
Paine, E. B., Brewster. 
Paddock, E. A., East Dennis. 
Partridge, D. A., South Abington. 
Partridge, A., " 

Perkins, Q., Plympton. 
Perkins, L. J., Halifax. 
Perry, M. F., Scituate. 
Packard, L. E., N. W. Bridgewater. 
Packard, M. J., Marshfield. 
Packard, N. H., " 
Perkins, E. H., Plympton. 
Packard, L. K., Kingston. 
Perkins, A., North Middleboro*. 
Paine, A. B., Marshfield. 
Phillips, L. T., Fitchburg. 
Phelps, J. E., Marlboro*. 
Partridge, S. D., Boylston. 
Pearl, R. M., West Boxford. . 
Plimpton, I. E., Somerville. 
Potter, J., Cambridge. 
Pitkin, A. C, Chelsea. 
Phillips, J. S., Clinton. 
Putnam, R., Danvers Port. 
Peet, J. W., Fall River. 
Pearson, J. B., " 
Porter, A., Fairhaven. 
Pooler, S., Lowell. 
Pike, L. J., Lawrence. 
Peirce, B., Lancaster. 
Price, J., Manchester. 
Phipps, A. J., New Bedford. 
Parker, D. H., Newburyport. 
Parish, A., Springfield. 
Pinkham, C. P., Watertown. 
Packard, C, " 

Pierce, L. W., Westboro*. 
Pratt, T. C, Weymouth. 
Phillips, B. F., Lee. 
Partridge, L., Bellingham. 
Payne, B., Byfield. 
Perkins, C. H., North Plympton. 
Pond, L. G., Westboro*. 
Porter, P. C, Berkley. 
Parsons, J. C, Marblehead. 
Page, J., Fitchburg. 

R. 

Robbins, L., Plymouth. 
Robbins, L. R., Kingston. 
Robbins, R. D.. " 
Robbins, M. B., Plymouth. 
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Richardson, F. R., Boston. 
Rotch, M. A., " 

Richardson, C. M. E., " 
Rich, A. S., 
Ripley, S., 
Reed, C. R., 
Reynolds, E. B., 
Russell, E. F., 
Redding, F. W., 
Rice, C. H., 
Redding, L. M. A., " 
Rogers, C. A., " 

Reed, E. J., 

Rowland, S. S., Amherst. 
Rogan, D. H., " 

Rich, M. I., Warren. 
Richardson, G. O., Royalston. 
Rice, C. F., Winchendon. 
Rice, E. E., Barre. 
Rice, A. J., " 
Richardson, S. E., Gardner. 
Russell, M. A., Ashburnham. 
Rice, L. A., Winchendon. 
Richardson, O. A., Fitchburg. 
Rogers, S. S., Harwich. 
Rogers, C. R., ** 
RofFe, O. H., Newton. 
Randall, A. M., Easton. 
Randall, F. J., 
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Sherwin, Thomas, 


Boston. 


Southard, L. H., 
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Seaver, C, 


it 


Sheldon, A. M., 


it 


Smith, M. A., 


it 


Sampson, P. S., 


ft 


Stevens, M., 


tt 


Smith, M. S., 


<i 


Sawyer, M. E., 


tt 


. Sawyer, F. A., 


tt 


Swett, M. B., 


tt 


Stockwell, C. L., 


tt 


Sturtevant, E. C, 


tt 


Smith, M. 0., 


tt 


Seavey, W. H., 


tt 


Sheperd, S., 


It 


Shattuck, E. T., 


tt 


Stoddard, M, S., 


It 


Simonds, C. T., 


tt 


Sweetser, A. K., 


tt 


Sherman, M., 


tt 


Spencer, E. 0., 


tt 



Reed, H., Kingston. 
Reed, L. C, Abington. 
Reed, L. F., " 

Reed, Lucinda F., " 
Ripley, I. S., Plympton. 
Ripley, E. C, Jr., " 
Ring, Lydia'B., Kingston. 
Ring, L. S., 
Rice, C. B., Marlboro*. 
Ruggles, C. B., Boylston. 
Rice, E. C, Southboro. 
Rich, C. A., Framingham. 
Reed, L. C, Mendon. 
Rice, L. A., Marlboro'. 
Reed, G. E., Mendon. 
Randall, E. S., Marlboro'. 
Russell, L. W., Ashburnham. 
Reynolds, G., Jamaica Plains. 
Russell, J. S., Lowell. 
Russell, Wm., Lancaster. 
Roberts, H. B., Millbury. 
Rice, A., Natick. 
Rugg, C. T., Rochester. 
Reed, J., Jr., Stockbridge. 
Richmond, A. M., Taunton. 
Ruggles, J., " ' 

Rolfe, W. J., Harrison Square. 
Robinson, H. B., New Bedford. 

S. 

Strattson, S., Feltonville. 
Smith, S., Stowe. 
Sawyer, S. J., Berlin. 
Stowe, B. M., Marlboro'. 
Sanderson, L. A., Framingham. 
. Smith, L. R., Grafton. 
Snow, A. Brewster. 
Stockbridge, L., Melrose. 
Stone, S. M., Framingham. 
Sherman, M., Ware. 
Sherman, S. L., Belchertown. 
Sabin, M. D., 
Sedgwick, M. N., Palmer. 
Stevens, H. E., East Brookfield. 
Stevens, J. A., " 

Shapley, A. A., Fitchburg. 
Sibley, M. M., 
Storrs, S. J., Winchendon. 
Stratton, S. J., " 
Shores, M. C, Shutesbury. 
Sawyer, H., Templeton. 
Sawyer, B. B., 
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Swan, L. H. M., Boaton. 

Shepacd, S. S., ■' 

Seaver, N. B., " 

Soars, C. H., 
Smith, L. W., 
Swarua, J. A., " 

Smiib, L., " 

Sproul, L. S., 
Smith, A. G., 
Swan, S., 
Swan, B., 

Stevens, P., " 

Sanborn, R. M., " 
Simonde, £. M., " 
Stockbridge, A., " 
Swan, R., Jr., " 

Swan, Wm. H., 
SparreU, J., 
SparreU, C. E., 
Snow, E. W., 
Seymour, A., " 

Spragne, J. E., " 

Sitcomb, J. P., " 

Snow, M., Brewfiter. 
Small, M., Sonth Harwich. 
Sears, J.. H., East Dennii. 
Sparrow, 8., East Orleani. 
Sears, E., East Dennis, 
Sears, J. A., " 
Seam, L. Y., " 
Sears, L. R., " 
Sampeon, E. L., Lakcrille. 
Shennan, J. H., Scltoale. 
Spragne, M. D., Marshfield. 
Siunson, M. J)., Pombroke. 
Sears, Hannah, Hdifaz. 
Seaw, A., 

SturtBTant, I. L., " 
Soule, A. H., Middlehoro. 
Selee, K. P., Easlon. 
Sonthworth, W. H., LakeTille. 
Soule, J. H., Middleboro". 
Smith, T., Suionville. 
Smith, A. Q., Cosmopolite. 
Sawyer, W. C, Harvard. 

Treadwell, C. R. F., Boston. 
Tolman, E. I,., " 

Thajer, H. B., 
Treadwell, E. M. S., " 
Tappan, M. F., 
Treadwell, A. E. N., " 



Smith, Ellen M., Bnrre. 
Smith, II. A., 
Sa^, T., Jr., Bradford. 
Snow, F. B., Harriaon Square. 
Sai^nt, S. G., Methaen. 
Smith, B. E., HawW. 
Spnnlding, J. W., fcmickBville. 
Soule, A. H., East AUddleboio'. 
Snow, D. N., Taunton. 
Storr, W. E., Worcester. 
Stauffer, X W., Westfield. 
Shepard, L. E., Westford. 
Stflua, W. A., Wobnm. 
Stone, L. C, Westboro'. 
Smith, A. G., Berlin. 
Seott, L., Pittsfield. 
Stone, A. P., Pljmoath. 
Stone, B. B., Springfield. 
Sawyer, S. J., UUford. 
Sumner, J., Maiden. 
Sawjer, Geo. A., " 
Staples, H., Middleboro'. 
Sherman, A., " 
Smith, A., Middlefield. 
Stickney, E., Melrose. 
Sherman, N., Matlapoisett, 
Spoor, 0. H., 
Slade, A. K., Fall River. 
Sedg:wick, J., Great Bartington. 
Shores, J. A., Haverhill. 
Swan, I., Milton. 
Sawyer, R., Medford. 
Scott, J. G., Brimlletd. 
Smith, Dr. A. C, Cambridgeport. 
Saunders, D. M,, Churtcstown. 
Slater, C, Dedhara, 
Sheperd, E. J. D., New Bedford, 
Saverj, M. E., " 

Sherman, 8. T., 
Sanford, H, P., Franklin. 
Sargent, H, Q., 
Sawyer, C, Templeton. 
Stratton, C. W., LeominBter. 
Shaw, S. P. Ptainfield. 

T. 
Tyler, R. J., Warren. 
Tobey, A. P., Monson. 
Tobey, M. E., 
Tyler, E. P., Warren. 
Tucker, L. A., Hardwict. 
Tnpper, B, T., 
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Warren, H. M , Boston. 
Wason, C, 
Whiting, B., 
Williams, M., 
Watts, M. S., 
Winslow, M. F., Brewster. 
Winslow, L. A., " 
Weeks, A., Soath Harwich. 
Whelden, E. P., East Barnstable. 
Weeks, E., South Harwich. 
Wood, L. F., West Barnstable. 
Williams, F. P., Lakevilie. 
Weston, M., Middleboro*. 
WUder, B. E., 
Wright, S. H., Plympton. 
Ward, S. H., Abington. 
Weston, H. M., Marshfield. 
Windsor, D. C, '* 
Walker, S, T., " 

Wilson, S., Marlbor6. 
Weston, S., Middleboro'. 
Wood, L. A., Fitchburg. 
Woodbury, J. M., " 
Wilson, A. W., Lawrence. 
Wheeler, L. M., Berlin. 
Wheeler, D. B., Somerville. 
Wood, J. F., Concord. 
Witt, E. S., Marlboro'. 
Wright, S., Westboro'. 
Works, S. M., " 
Wright, L., Berlin. 
Wright, L. A., Clinton. 
Whittemore, F. A., Hopkinton. 
Wjrman, L.' E., Shrewsbury. 
Williams, M. S., Northboro*. 
Wetherbee, ^., Concord. 
Wetherbee, M., " 
Wight, M. C, West Medway. 
Woodbury, A., Hopkinton. 
Wadsworth, M. S., *' 
Wheelocfc, S. G., Hardwick. 



Whitmore, H., Ashbumham. 
Whitmore, L., " 
Walker, M. N., Boyalston. 
Wood, M. A., 
Walton, L., Bindge. 
Whitney, H. B., South Gardner. 
Whitney, I. H., Ashbumham. 
Whipple, J." E., Winchendon. 
Weeks, H. E., Fitchburg. 
Woodward, C M., " 
Whitney, M. E., Winchendon. 
Walker, R. H., Ashbumham. 
Wharfield, H. S., Heath. 
Wing, P., Spring Hill. 
Warner, M., Glendale. 
Weld, E. B., Sturbridge. 
Webster, W., West Cambridge. 
Wellington, A. C, Weymoufi. 
Wheatland, H., Salem. 
Wheeler, D. B., Somerville. 
Waite, W. B., South Reading. 
Wing, L. B., Sandwich. 
Wood, S., New Bedford. 
Webster, C, " 
Walker, L., East Attleboro*. 
Whittemore, C. S., Framingham. 
Walton, G. A., Lawrence. 
Woodward, A. B., Leicester. 
Whitney, G. S., Lancaster. 
WUlard, A. F., 
White, C. J., Manchester. 
Wood, E. F., Milton. 
Whitney, F. A., Ashbumham. 
Waterman, L., Barnstable. 
Woodward, M., Medway. 
Woodward, G. P., Franklin. 
Woodward, E., Newton Comer. 
Wheeler, W. A., Cambridge. 
Wilson, S. S., Charlestown. 
Wilson, J., Dedham. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A. 



Aldrich, Chas., Manchester. 



Allard, J. W., Hampton. 



B. 



Burrill, P., Canaan. 
Boles, N. K., Wilton. 

Boles, E. M., Wilton, 
Brickett, Harry, Merrimack. 
Brickett, Mrs. H., " 
Berry, A., Mt. Vernon. 
Bradbury, M. W., " 



Butler, J. J., New Hampton. 
Bronson, C. P., Concord. 

Burbank, A. J., Franklin. 
Burbank, Mrs. C. A., " 
Boltwood, H. L., Pembroke. 
Boardman, H. J., Haverhill. 
Buckingham, Mr., Keene. 



O. 



* Carter, N. F., Exeter. 
Chase^ Wm., Dover. 
Cram, J., Conway. 
Canney, G. B., ^ftonsborongh. 
Charlton, E. A., Gilmanton. 
Courser, S. B. G., Boscawen. 
Clarke, A. W., Hopkinton. " 



Chase, F. H., Pembroke. 
Crosby, H. S., Milford. 
Crosby, D., Nashua. 
Cartland, M. A., Weare. 
Chamberlain, B. C, JalSrey. 
Comins, E. J., Marlborough 
Campbell, E. F., Canaan. 



Davis, D. B., New Ipswich. 
Dascomb, G. L., WUton. 
Dudley, S. J., Pittsfield. 
Davis, J., Hancock. 



Emery, E. J., Lyndeborough. 



Flint, L., Northfield. 
Fullerton, J., New Hampton. 
Famsworth, S. D., Concord. 



Gardner, G. W., New London. 
Groffe, Miss, Nashua. 



Hubbard, 0. P., Hanoyer. 



D. 

Dalton, E. G., Exeter. 
Dodge, F. M., Hampton Falls. 
Durgin, J., Portsmouth. 



E. 



Flint, C. S., Hopkinton. 
Fitch, C. D., Derry. 
Fitch, A. H., Dover. 

« 

G. 

Graves, T. A., Walpole. 
Graves, J. S., Orford. 

H. 

Hayward, W., Ilancock. 
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Hubbard, Mrs. O. P., 
HarriDgton, C. S., Northfield. 
Harrington, E. C, " 
Hardy, A. N., Greenfield. 

Jackson, W. F. B., Portsmouth. 
Jewell, Wm. E., Gilford. 

Knight, E., New London. 
Knapp, W. D., Lebanon. 
King, S., Temple. 

Lord, N., Hanover. 
Lovejoy, S., Amherst. 



Mason, C. A., Portsmouth. 
Morse, M. L., Dover. 



Noyes, D. J., Hanover. 
Newell, J. P., Manchester. 



Harriman, J. S., Manchester. 
Hoyt, Miss, Derry. 
Hoyt, J. G., Exeter. 

J. 

Johnson, C. A., Bedford. 

K. 

Kendall, R., Manchester. 
Kimball, I., Portsmouth. 

L. 

Little, S. M., Goffstown. 
Leavitt, S. B., New London. 

M. 
Mason, B. M., Moultonborough. 



N. 
Nichols, P., Portsmouth. 

O. 



Otis, J. L., and Mrs., New Boston. 



Parsons, C. P., Atkinson. 
Patten, D., Chester. 
Patten, E., " 
Proctor, A., Deny. 
Payson, A. M., Portsmouth. 
Payson, J. P., 
Patten, J. F., 



it 
tt 



P. 

Pray, E., Somersworth. 
Parker, C. H., Wolfborough. 
Paul, J., Newport. 
Porter, B., Canaan. 
Putnam, J. N, Hanover. 
Patterson, J. W., " 

Q. 



Quimby, E. T., New Ipswich. Quimby, H., Meredith. 



Richards, C. S., Plainfield. 
Rowe, E. T., " 

Reed, C. I., Jaffrey. 
Root, M. N., Nashua. 
Ramsdell, G. R., Deering. 



Soule, G. S., Exeter. 



R. 

Richardson, C, Hudson. 
Rowell, W. K., Hopkinton. 
Rand, J. S., Portsmouth. 
Russell, G. H., Mason. 

S. 
Scott, A. S., Peterborough. 
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Sawyer, G. C, Exeter. 
Senter, T. G., Portsmouth. 
Sawyer, H. E., Somersworth. 
Sanborn, C. P., London. 
Sanborn, D. H., Pittsfiold 
Stowe, C., HiUsboro*. 
Ste'bbens, M. C, Nashua. 



Todd, G. W., Marlow. 
True, M., Antrim. 
Tenney, J., Boscawen. 



Wendell, G., Jr., Korthfield. 
Wood, C. A., Hancock. 
Weston, E., " 

Wallace, B. F., Manchester. 
Webster, W. A., 
Ward, W. H., 



it 



it 



Young, Ira, Hanover. 



Smith, J. K., Dublin. 
Spencer, L. A., Swanzey, 
Southgate, L. C., " 
Shattuck, J. C, Westmoreland. 
Shurtleff, R., Hanover. 
Sanborn, E. D., 



it 



T. 

Tenney, Mrs. H. A., Boscawen. 
Tenney, S., Milford. 



W. 

Willard, J. H., Manchester. 
Wright, S. G., Winchester. 
Wood, A., Plalnfield. 
Woodman, J. S., Hanover. 
Weld, A. H., Lebanon. 

Y. 



CONNECTICUT. 

A. 

Allison, Margaret Jane, New Haven. Atwood, Ann Eliza, Watertown. 
Allen, J. W., Norwich. Adams, John Q., West Cornwall. 

Avery, Rev. E. J., Southington. Abell, John A., Bozrah. 
Ames, Mary, " 

B. 

Backham, Henir B., New Britain. Balcom, A. B., Windham. 

Buckley, Chas. S., Ashford. Baldwin, A. L. Bethel. 

Barrett, Thos. E., Branford. Bowers, John H., Brookfield. 

Baldwin, Joseph, " Barber, R. C, Burrville. 

Burr, Rufus, Burrville. Burr, Frank, ** 

Bartlett, J. N., Collinsville. Bishop, Sherman, Qintoir. 

Boaa*dman, N. C, Fairhaven. Bunnell, Sarah J., Derby. 

Barrows, Henrietta, " Barrows, F. F., Hartford. 
Boufoey, Carroline A., Higgannum. Bidwell, H. E., Hockanum. 
Buckingham, Mary A., Huntington. Barrows, Robert B., Mansfield 
Barrows, Minerva, Mansfield. Centre. 

Brownell, Harriet L., Moodus. Buckingham, Sarah, MUford. 

Brigham, Frederic B., Norwalk. Baldwin, E. C, " 

Brownell, Jane M., Old Saybrook. Bartholemew, Jano A., New Britain. 

Burleigh, Lucian, Plainfield. ' Bradley, Ahaz, New Haven. 
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Brinsmade, Benj. F., Trumbull. 
Brown, Mary A., West Cheshire. 
Barnes, R. A., West Hartford. 
Brown, B. F., Wilton. 



Brown, Moses F., New Haven. 
Barnes, Harriet R., Norwich. 
Baird, Caroline L., Southport. 



C. 



Camp, David N., New Britain. 
Chapman, Oliver W., Chesterfield. 
Camp, Mary J., Durham Centre. 
Cheney, Jane £., Manchester. 
Cobum, Sarah G., Middletown. 
Clark, Minerva, " 

Camp, Leverett L., New London. 
Carpenter, John, Putnam. 
Clark, Almira K., Scitico. 
Corbin, Charlotte J., Union. 
Chapman, Otis L., Voluntown. 
Carter, Benj. E., Warren. 
Curtiss, Ralph, " 
Cowell, Adelia N., Waterbury. 
Crawford, Ossian T., Westford. 
Camp, A. E., West Meriden. 
Chapman, Isabella, " 



Coley, H. B., Westport. 
Conant, E., Woodstock. 
Cannon, D)ri, Jr., New Canaan. 
Carter, Emma C, New Haven. 
Clark, C. Goodwin, " 
Camp, Julia A., Newtown. 
Clark, F. M., Noank. 
Crandall, N., Norwich. 
Case, Fanny, Norwich Town. 
Carpenter, F. C, Staffordville. 
Cole, E. H., Bristol. 
Clark, E. Z., Clinton. 
Corbin, Manr J., Cornwall. 
Champion, tfohn V., Falls Village. 
Cummings, J. R., Farmington. 
Cai*penter, J. Josephine, Hartford. 
Curtis, T. N. X., 



(( 



D. 

Day, Rev. G. B., Bridgeport. Downs, Lewis, Torringford. 

Dennison, Jane E., Mystic Bridge. Dowd, Chas. E., Waterbury. 
Dickenson, Rev. J. T., Middlefield. Darrow, Francis, Westport. 



Ely, D wight, Cromwell. 



E. 

Ells, Elizabeth, Norwich. 

F. 



Fitch, Harriet W., Lisbon. Fauchet, Samuel D., Darien Depot. 

Francis, Samuel H., W. Hartford. Fanning, Jane H., Norwich Town. 
Foster, W., Jr., West KilUngly. Fuller, A. F., Scotland. 



Gallup, N. L., Hartford. 
Guion, Marshall, Danbury. 
Gallup, C. M., Mystic. 
Gillette, Mary A., New London. 



G. 

Goodrich, Ann J., New London. 

Green, Benj. F., Putnam. 

Glover, Lucy A., South Coventry. 



H. 



Hart, Franklin H., Durham Centre. Hilliard, George, Clinton. 
Hyde, Geo. K., Franklin. Hart, Edmund L., Farmington. 

Hotchkiss, Esther F., Naugatuck. Harris, Chauncy, Hartford. 
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P. 



Peck, John F., Willimantic. 

Pcttibono, Ira W., Cornwall. 

Piatt, Heniy, Milford. 

Peck, Porter B., North Windham. 

Phelps, George F., Norwich. 

Peck, T. K., Scotland. 

Peck, John H., Yantic. 



Peck, Elliot J., South Norwalk. 
Perkins, Asa, Groton. 
Perry, Amos, New London. 
Pierpont, R., South Farms. 
Pease, Kate L., Thompsonville. 
Porter, Greorge H., Watertown. 



R. 



Randall^ Charles, Bridgewater. 
Rogers, M. L., l^air Haven. 
Rogers, Emily, New Fairfield. 
Rogers, S., 



Ross, Wm. M., West Meriden. 
Rose, Caroline, West Suffield. 
Rawson, Ed. D., Windsor. 
Richards, Laura A., New Hayen. 



Rogers, Augusta A., New London. Rose, Edwin, Norwich To%n. 
Russell, Ann C, North Branford. Rice, Miss R. E., Stamford. 



Sprague, Ellen M., Andover. 
Strong, Emory F., Bridgeport. 
Smith, Walter C, Derhy. 
Sage, Elizabeth W., Glastenbury. 
Stone, R. H., Guilford. 
Shipman, Ann E., Hartford. 
Sherwood, Henriette, Merwinsville. 
Strong, Caroline M., Middle Had- 

dam. 
Smith, Mary W., New Hartford. 
Strong, W. G., New Haven. 
Schmuck, Kate, " 
Sanford, Flora M., Reading Ridge. 
Scovell, P. H., South Manchester. 



S. 

Scofield, S. C, Stamford. 
Sedgwick, Frederic, Stratford. 
Sherwood, Greorge, New Britain. 
Sackett, N. A., Ifloomfield. 
Sherman, Miriam, Deep River. 
Smith, John B., East Hartford. 
Sloan, Thos. G., Fair Haven. 
Sanford, H. Augusta, Oxford. 
Selleck, Phebe, Redding. 
Swift, Samuel P., South Coventry. 
Strong, N. B., Warren. 
Sherman, Antoinette, W. Cornwall. 
Spencer, R. R., West Meriden. 



T. 



Tuck, J. M., New Britain. 
Taylor, E., Canton Centre. 
Todd, Caroline A., Plainville. 
Trowbridge, C. M., Woodbury. 



Titus, Henry W., Moosup. 
TiUinghast, B. J., 
Thomas, S. A., New Haven. 
Todd, Cyrus A., New Milford. 



Thompson, A. Augusta, Hartford. Todd, Mtlo A., Northford. 



Upton, Eldridge G., Meriden. 



U. 



W. 



Wilson, Albert S., Bridgeport. 
Wilson, Jane, " 

Wolcott, C. W., Fairfield. 
Wells, Andrew J., Glastenbury. 



Wheeler, Betsy A.,* Stratford. 
Wheeler, Ellen, " 

Wells, Francis L., " 
Williams, Ellen Fi, Brookfield. 
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"Waxner, Stanley L., Lanesville. 
Wanzer, Charles, " 

Wheeler, J. D., 2d, Mystic Bridge. 
Whitney, Wm. H., New Hartford. 
Whitmore, Jas. Dv, New Haven. 
Wheeler, Silas B., Newtown. 
Waters, Henriette, Norwich. 
Waters, E. H., 



tt 



White, Amos T., New Haven. 
Wheaton, Adelia M., Fair Haven. 
Wheeler, Julia A., Hantington. 
Williams, A. G., Mystic. 
Wheaton, Mary C, N. Branford. 
Woodford, Charlotte M., W. Avon. 
Wakeman, Wm., Westport. 
WincheU, Geo. W., Wolcott. 



RHODE ISLAND. 



it 
tt 



Armingtoa, M. W., Providence. 

Armington, B., 

Aldrich, E. S., 

Arnold, M. A., North 

Adams, M. A., " 

Almy, B. A., Cumberland. 

Aldrich, A.^ 

Aldrich, M. J., Smithfiold. 

Appleton, A. M., " 

Arnold, C. B., 

Aldrich, D., Scituate. 

Ayer, I. J., " 

Arnold, S. C, " 

Angell, N. M., Johnston. 

Al(&ich, S. S., Gloucester. 

Aplin, M. E., Burrillville. 

Armstrong, L. C, 

Angell, S. M., 



tt 
tt 



Bailey, B. H., Providence. 
Bailey, E., 
Bowers, A. E., 
Barrows, A. M., 
Buckley, M. A., 
Balch, C. A., 
Bucklin, H. L., 
Barton, E., 
Barker, E., ' 
Bourne, N. W., 
Burrill, M. W., 
Brown, A. J., 
Bayley, S., North Providence. 
Barrows, M. E., " 
Bisbee, M., Cumberland. 
Bartlett, M. E., " 
Budleng, M. E., " 
Brown, M. H., Smithfield. 

16 



tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



A. 

Ayer, I. J., Burrillville. 
Austin, S., Providence, 
Almy, M., Newport. 
Adams, M. P., " 
Almy, P., Tiverton. 
Allen, T. P., South Kingston. 
Arnold, J. B., Warwick. 
Andrews, A. M., " 
Adams, I). R., " 
Albro, M. E., Coventry. 
. Allen, S. G., East Greenwich. 
Aldrich, J. K., Warwick. 
Adams, A., Bristol. 
Angell, N. B., Scituate. 
Allen, C, North Kingston. 
Arnold, M. W., Providence. 
Anthony, H. M., North Providence. 



B. 



ft 
tt 



tt 



Baker, A., Newport. 

Benson, A., " 

Borden, A. J., Tiverton. 

Borden, D. W., 

Bliss, C. J., 

Borden, W. G., 

BuUard, H. C, South Kingston. 

Bagley, W. A., " 

Baldwin, E. B., " 

Browning, M. E., Westerly. 

Burdick, E. M., " 

Brown, C. H., " 

Bliven, J. B. F., North Kingstor 

Baggs, ]^. L., Exeter. 

Brown, G. P., Charlestown. 

Barber, P. M., 

Burdick, E. D., 

Brown, J. F., 
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Ballon, 8. C, 8mithfield. 

Bacon, E. M., 

Bates, J. P., 

Berry, Xi. £., 

Beny, J. L., 

Buffnin, S. J., 

Babcock, S. N., Craneton. 

Brown, E. A., " 

Battej, M., " 

Bowen, H. E., Johnston. 

Bomham, G., Gloucester. 

Binney, M. A. H., " 

BaUou, D. R., " 

Bnffom, H., Bnrrillyille. 

Bigby, E. L., 

Barree, L. M., " 

Belden, S., North ProTidenee. 



it 

u 
it 
tt 
tt 



Crosby, W. G., Providence. 

Chase, R. E., 

Colbnm, L. D., 

Capen, E. C, 

Carey, C. C, 

Claflin, A. M., 

Cragin, F. M., 

Chase, E. J., 

Cady, J. E.,. 

Cole, M. J., 

Carpenter, L. W., 

Cleveland, S. S., 

Clarke, C. M., 



tt 

ct 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 

€1 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



tt 
it 
ft 
tt 



Dow, G. W., Providence. 

Davis, T., 

Doyle, S. E., 

Dean, S., 

Dorr, L. G., 

Dyer, L. B., North Providence. 

Essex, M., Providence. 
Enches, P., Smithfield. 

Field, L. E., Providence. 
FoUett, R. R., Cumberland. 
Fletcher, F. J., Smithfield. 
Flagg, L., 

Godfrey, .C, East Greenwich. 
Greene, R. C, Warwick. 



it 
tt 
tt 
tt 



it 
tt 
tt 



Bebee, F., Hopkintoa. 
Barber, L. M., 
Brown, C. B., 
Browne, C, 
Bass,. W. A., 
Bordick, J. H,, •* 
Baker, S. K., Ricbmond, 
Browne, M. B., " 
Browning, H. A.f Warwick. 
Berry, C. P., 
Bucklyn, E. F. K., " 
Bates, A. W., Coventry. 
Bates, W. A., 
Ballon, O. J., 
Bowen, M. E., 
Bourne, M. A., Bristol. 
Bradford, P., 

C. 

Chase, Wra. L., North I^ovidence. 

CoUins, J. C, " 

Cooke, N. B., Bristol. 

Cleveland, M. B., Warren. 

Cady, I. F., " 

Clark, H., " 

Clark, H. W., Newport. 

Chase, M.E., 

Cook, Z. A., 

Cotton, E., 

Collins, P. G., Portsmouth. 

Cook, M. B., Tiverton. 

Carr, S. P., ^ " 

D. 

Dennis, M., Newport. 
Davis, A. J., Bristol. 
Drywn, E., Providence, 
Damrell, A. M., Warren. 
Dodge, Geo. W., " 

Evans, C. O., Gloucester. 

F. 

Flanders, E. A., Tiverton. 
Foster, A. J., Westerly. 
Famharm, O. L., Providence. 

G. 



tt 
it 
tt 



Gamwell, A. A., Providence. 
Churdner, S. C, 



St 



J 
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Greene, J. A., Warwick. 
Green, M., Providence. 
Grover, Z., 



t< 



Hutchins, C, Providence. 
Holmes, E., " 

Hoswell, C, 
Hodges, C. M., 
Haskell, A., 



if 

it 
ti 



Irwin, M. F., Newport. 
Irons, Thomas, Gloucester. 
Irish, A. P., North Providence. 



Jenks, M. T., NortJi Providence. 
Jencks, H. H., " 

Jenks, G. A., Smithfield. 
James, P. D., 



it 



Latham, C. "W., Providence. 
Lewis, M. C, 
Lothrop, E., 
Lewis, C. J., 
Lawrence, E. A., 



n 

it 
if 



Munroe, A. D., Bristol. 

Mills, A., Providence. 
Metcalf, L. G., " 
Magill, E. H. 



(( 



Nichols, E. B., Providence. 

Nichols, H., " 

Nash, H. C, North Providence. 



Osgood, J. A., Providence. 
Olney, S., North Providence. 



Parkhurst, D. S., Providence. 
Peavy, S. G., 
Pond„ C. E., 
Parker, S. R., 
Padclford, S. C, 



(t 
it 

u 
u 



Guild, M. J., ] : 
Godding, A. V , 

H. 

Hall, S. M., P : 
Hammett, P., '. 
Howland, M., 
Holmes, H., B i 
Hatch, L. B., 

I. 

Irons, M., Pro' i 
Ingraham^ E. ] [ 

J. 

Jencks, S. E., \ 
Johnson, E. P. 
Jones, R. M., ] 
Johnson, E. S. 

L. 

Logee, S. E., 1 1 
Lefevor, J., Nc • 
Lewis, L. M., 1 
Lewis, E. B., ^ \ 

M. 

Matteson, B. "V^ ' 
Macomber, J. 1 1 
Mumford, S. P . 
Martin, M., 

N. 

Newton, M., N* 
Newton, E., 
Norris, H., Bri8i 

O. 

Osbom, S., Sm : 
Osbom, M. S., ' 

P. 

Passmore, E., I' 
Parker, E. S., 
Parkis, S. A., 
Potter, E. E., 
Paine, M. S., T\' 
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Scarborough, M. E., 


Providence. 


Shaw, M. A., 


tt 


Stone, J. L., 


« 


Stcbbins, F., 


{( 


Shaw, E., 


tt 


Sprague, A. T., 


tt 


Smith, E. D., 


ft 


Scarborough, A. V., 
Shelly, S. M.. 
Sheldon, B. 0., 


tt 


ft 


tt 


Symonds, E. B., 


tt 


Salisbury, H. A., 


tt 


Smith, M. A., 


tt 


Spring, A. C, 


ft 



Thurbcr, M. F., Providence. 
Thurber, E., 



(( 



Vaughn, E. B., Providence. 



Wheelock, L. A., ProWdence. 

Wells, B. L., 

Wilcox, C, 

Ware, C. F., 

Whitney, A. F., 

Wilcox, M. C, 

Wheaton, M. S., 

Wilbor, S. F., 

Ware, H., 

Watson, M. 

Wilcox, L. 



tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



tt 

tt 
it 



S. 

Spauldin, A. E., Providence. 

Stokes, M. F., 

Smith, E., 

Snow, C. A., 

Sessions, E. Y., 

Sheldon, H. E., 

Southwick, M. G. 

Shelly, M. M., 

Sumner, S., 

Smith, H. T., North Providence. 

Searle, A. E., 

Stowe, L. E., 

Stanfield, B. B., 

Scammill, S. S., Smithfield. 

T. 

Thurber, H. F., Providence. 
Tower, C. M., North Providence. 

V. 

Vaughn, H. S., Foster. 

W. 

Work, E. P., Providence. 

Willard J. H., North Providence. 

Wilkenson, H. M., ** 

Weeden, E. M., " 

Weld, J. D., Jr., 

Whiting, L. A., West Smithfield. 

Wilson, G. C, Smithfield* 

Wilson, M., 

Wood, W. S., * 

Walden, L., 

Wilson, H. A., 



t( 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Yeomans, C. I., Providence. 
Yeomans, E. J., 



t< 



Y. 

Yeomans, E. A., Providence. 
Young, W. H. W., Foster. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 
A. 



w 

Ardis, A. E. L., Philadelphia. 
Alger, S. J., 
Aman, J., 
Ash, M. B., 



tt 
tt 
tt 



Adams, I. A. T., Philadelphia. 
Alcom, S. B., 
Almond, M. A., 



« 



TSACHZRS' DtKEOTORT. 



BoTTOwe, M. H., PhiUdelpbui. 

Bregy, F. E., 

BoTB, M. H., 

Beck, S. D., 

Brant, J., 

Boyle, E., 

Bird, J. M., 

Burton, M. E.,' 

Bamweli'j. G., 
Batt, W. H., 
Beldon, H. S., 
Bona, B. B., 

BtUTOWB, S. L., 

Beans, B., 
Brodie, U. C-, 

Chriptopber, E., 
Coamj, F., 
Cammui^, A. J., 



BirchaU, H. P., 

Bjmie, J. A., 

Bums, M. K., 



Brigg 



, R-, 



Bata, H. At., 
Bedford, L., 
Bander, J., 
Bell, B. A., 
BuckisB, J., 
BailBT, C. S., 
Bunting, J. W., 
Borton, F. A., 
Bradbnry, L., 
Boyd, E. H., 
Bowman, C, 
Biddle, £. M., 



Crager, A. B., 
Ctolby, P., 
ColUda^ C. U. 



\ 
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Flanigan, S. H., Philadelphia. 


Follansbee, C. H., 


Philadelphia. 


Fogg, E. F., 


« 


Follansbee, S. G., 


it 


Finch, F. A., 


« 


Field, M. A., 


it 


Ford, E. A., 


it 


Fitzgerald, E. T., 


it 


Frank, E. S., 


€t 


Flitcraft, A. B., 


it 


Farrand, M. L., 


it 


Franklin, C, 


tt 


Fegenbush, C, 


it 


Fisher, J. B., 
G. 


tt 


Gibbons, T. M., 
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Aichertii^incnU. 



TO TEACHERS 

AND 

SOHOOr. 00]y£MITTEES 



THE ORIGINAL 



BY A. B. DXTITFON. 

COMPLETE IN ELEVEN NUMBERS. - 



Nos. 1 and 2, Goane Hand; Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Fine Band; NO0. 6 aaA 9, Mm Haad Ibr 
Ladles and Qentlemen; Nm. 7 and 10, Um New Qyitom of Teaching Pnae^wtiwi In 
conneefclon with Learning to Write; Nee. 8 and 11, New Ladies* and Oentlemen^a Form 
Bookii. 

The OIUOINAL DUNTONIAN WRXTINa BOOKS are now in sneceeafol nse In al- 
most erery city and town thronghout the New Sngland States ; and the system of 
TeeeUng, as tanght by A. R. DUNTON and CHAPMAN, approved of by Teachen and 
School Committees before any other. 

Tbe fl»lloiwing indorsement of tha Wilting Bo<^, by a gentleman well known in tlm 
eause of Education, will be read with intonst : — - 

"Tour I>iniToinAH Ststxm of Wbixino Books, adopted by the School Committees 
of this city, of which I am Chaiimany glTes admimble satisfiMithm. I Aall commend 
them, and eqpedally the mode ot teaching, as exhibited here by lir. CSmpmaa, erecy- 
where I go. I would like to have all our Veachers and School Committees see, admire, 
and adopt this mode of teaching P«unanship. 



"J. 



*< Secretary of Board of Education for New Eeunpfibive, Manchester* N. H," 

The ORIGINAL DITNTONLiN WRITING 'BOOKSi nedved th4 pnfypwniwm evmtrdtd 
for Writing Books at the laat MeehanicB* Fsir in Boston. 

The Pvblishvs will send copies of the Writing Books to Teachers and C<immit4jpip, on 
receipt of one cent for each number, to prepsy postage. 

WHITTEMORE, NILES & HALL, 



O:^-' W., N. & H. publish the foUowing Taluable SCHOOIi QOOKS, which 
they respectfully commend to the attention of Teachers and School Committees : 

1. RUSSELL^S & GOLDSBITRT^ SERIES OF BEADING BOOKS 

9. RUSSBLL^ EXERCISES ON WORDS. 

8. RUSSELL^S PRACTICAL READER. 

4. EMERSON'S SERIES OF ARITEDKETICS. 

6. PUTNAM'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 

6. FOSDIGK'S GERMAN racmONABT. 

7. COMER'S BOOK-KEEPING. 



Aehef 
THE MOST SUCCESS 

Now Complei 

S A. R a 
STANDARD SEH 

FOR PUBLIC ANI 

THE STANDARD FIFTH, or First Cla 
THS STANDABD FOURTH READBR. 
THE STANDARD THIRD READER. 
THE STANDARD SECOND READER. 
THE STANDABD FIB8T RBAIHER. '. 
THE STANDARD PRIMER. IQmo., 7 
SARGENT'S SMALLER PRIMER. 16 
THE STANDARD SPELLER. 12mo., 
SARGENT'S SMALLER SPELLER. 1 
SARGSNTS SIX SOHOOL CHARTS. 



<t, 



AXTTHOR OF T^E **81 



The first Ibnr RiMuleni i>f Sftreent's seri* 
tfas Primftry. Gnoninar, and District Soh 
tended as a ffint^lass book for higher Sch 
ed -floeceM nith whieh these Readers hare 
laj, emphatically, that no series of Reade 
unwenal reeommendaHon from all who b 
onjt the conntiy, by Sehool Committees a 
with their mesus^ has been most geneial. 

Those id^o iroiud proonre tar Schools n 
published will send for Sazgent's. Copb 
Teachen and Committees, on appUoatikni 
mail prB-i»sid, when the amount of poati 
on the Fifth Reader. 24 cents ; the Fonrt 
12 cents; on the Fust. 9 cents; on the 
cents; (m the smaller SpeUar, 6 cents. 

Sargent's Series, thonghnew in the flc 
is &st being introduced into the best Soh 

(HT* Let fiftcts speak fn themselTea: • 
plete, vpwaids of TWO HUNDR^ THC 

[FVomthe Wiseon^ 

Saboxmt's Siahdard Rkadibs.— 'Ifth 
only to be eored by makkig more books, 
ten, thenwffl this Series do good. We dc 
tliat a series of leadMB ehonld embnee n 
Sargent peculiarly happy in treating the 
Reader shoold be in the hands of ever 
these Readers possess Teir decided merit, 
knowledge on the part of the author of t 
selections, and an unquestionable mocali 
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Advertisements. 



ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

THB BEST AND CHBAPE6T SCHOOL BOOKS 

EVER PUBL ISHED. 

READING AND SPELLING. 

MoOUFHET'S eclectic primer: for Uttle chUdren. 

HcQUFPEY'S ECLECTIC SPELLING BOOK : for primary and common ichooli. 

MoOlTFFEY^S ECLECTIC FIRST READER: lessons in reading and spelling for the 

younger pupils. 
McGUFFET'S ECLECTIC SECOND READER : lessons in reading and spelling for youn^; 

pu pils. 

McQUFFET^S ECLECTIC THIRD READER: for middle classes; chaste and instmctiTe 

lessons in prose and poetiy. 
McGUFFEY'S ECLECTIC FOURTH READER: for more adranced classes; elegant ez* 

tracts in prose and poetry. 
McGUFFEY'S ECLECTIC FIFTH READER (Rhetorical Guide) : a rhetorical reading 

boiok to r the h^hest classes. 
THE HEMANS READER: for fomale ssmioaiies ; elegant extracts in prose and poetij. 
0:7* The aboye Spelling and Reading Books hare few equals, &nd no superiors ; which 
is evinced by the liftct, that in schools where they were, for a time, superseded by tlio 
novelty cf other books, McGuffey's have been re-adopted to the exclusion oi all others^ 
experience having proved thdr greater, practical utility in. the school room. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
PINNSO'S PRIMARY GRAMMAR, on the analytic method: a complete work for be- 

Cers in the study. 
'S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR : a ftall and complete treatise, for academies and 
schools. 
PINNEO'S ENGLISH TEACHER: in this is taught the Structure of Sentences by anal- 
ysis and synthesis. The most thorough philosophical and comprehensive work 
of the kind now published. 
O:^ Professor Pinneo's new works are modd doss-books on the «ul:ject of.EngUsh 
Grammar. This study, usually dry, uninteresting, and irksome to learners, is rendered 
in these volumes attractive and Interesting. They are strikingly simple, progressive, 
and thorough In their plan and arrangement, and enable pupils to become good gram- 
marians. They are the cheapest works of the kind ever published. 

ARITHMETIC. 
RAY^S ARITHMETIO, Part First : simple lessons for the little learners. 
BAY'S ARITHMETIC, Part Second : a c(»nplete t^t-book in Mental Arithmetic, by in- 

■• ductio n and anal ysis. 
RAY'S ARTTHBifETIC, Part Tliird: for schools and' academies; a Aill and complete 

treatise on th e inducti ve a nd analytic methods of instruction. 
BAY'S HIGHER ARITHMETIC : the Principles of Arithmetic analysed and practically 
applied, for advanced students, 448 pp., l2mo. 

D7* Numerous skillftil Instructors r^ard the Arithmetics of Professor Bay as the 
most simple, progressive, methodical, and thorough class-books on t&% sabjfect, ever be- 
fore offieted to American Teachers ; and they are at least tw&nty per cent cheaper tiian 
any other arithmetics of like slae, and of an equal amount of matter. These volume* 
are the result of practical experience in teaching, and they were prepared in compliance 
with the solicitation of many friends of education, who were cognuant of the mariced 
success of their author as an Instructor. 

ALGEBRA. 
RAY'S ALGEBRA, Part First: for c(»nmon schools and academies; a simple, ptognB- 

slve, and thorough elementaiy treatise. 
RAY'S ALGEBRA, Part Second : for advanced students in aoademies, and for colleges; 
a progressive, lucid, and comprehensive work. 
OCT* The great excellence of Ray's Arithmetics warranted the expectation that an Al- 
gebra, by the same author, would be an improvement on all edmilar treatises. Ray'a 
Algebra has the approbation of the most judicious educators, and is superseding ftU 
others in many of the best schools in the United States. 

117^ EA CH PART of the Arithmetical course ^ as well as the Algebraic^ is a eotiy^U 
book in itself^ and is sold sepanUelif. 

PublUhed by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati; CLARK, AUSTIN 
* SltflTH, Neio York. 
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E. 0. & J. BIDDLE, 

No« 8 Minor street, Philadelpbla, 

PUBLISH THX POLLOWDf O 

lopkr '§mh for ^4^0ls anb (![)0llege8: 

ON THE ENGLISH LANQUAQE AND ENGLISH UTEBATUBE. 

Ljmd's First Book of Etymology. 

Thomas' First Book of Etymology. 

Lynd's Class Book of Etymology. 

Oswald's Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 

Harrison on the Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English Language. 

Cleveland's Compendium of English Literature (14th to 19th oentuxy). 

Cleveland's English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 

MATHEMATICAL. 

The tJnifed States Arithmetic, by Prof. W. Yodges. Key to ditto. 

The First Part of the United States Arithmetic. 

Ring's 8000 Exercises in Arithmetic. Key to ditto. 

Crittenden's Single Entry Bo<dc-Keepiiig. Key and Blank Books fbr ditto. 

Crittenden's Elementary Treatise on Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry; fat 

Common Schools. Key and Blank Books for ditto. 
Crittenden's Inductive and Practical Treatise on Book-Keeping, by fflngle and Double 

Entry; High School Edition. Key and Blank Books for ditto. 
Crittenden's Inductive and Practical Treatise on Book-Keeping, by Single and Double 

Entry; Counting-House Edition. Key and Blank Boolcs for ditto. 
AIsop's First Lessons in Algebra. Key to ditto. 

Alsop's Treatise on Algebra ; for Collies, High Schools, etc. Key to ditto. 
Togdes' Mensuration and Practical (J^metxy. Key to ditto. 
Gummeie's Astronomy ; for Collies. 
Maury's Navigation; Text-Book of the U. S. Navy. 
Monge's Statics; translated from the French by Woods Baker, A. M. 

ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Boye's Pneumatics. McMurtrie's Scientific Lexicon. 

ON CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

FldEe's Eschenburg's Manual of Classical Literature. 
Supplemental volume of Plates illustrative of ditto. 
Wkp of the World as known to the Ancients, illustrative of ditto. 
Hdce's Classical Antiquities. 

FRENCH. 
L'AbdUe pour les En&ns. A First Reading Book in French. 
The Story of Sandford and Merton, in French, by Berquin. 
Sanders' French Students' Fhrst Book: on Ollendorff's method. 
Sanders' Practical Course of French Grammar; on Ollendorff ?s method. 

GERMAN. 

(Ehlschlager's English-German and German-English Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 
(Bhlschlager's German-English and EngUsh-German Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 

ON J)RAWING, WRITING, AlO) PAINTING. 
Pealse's Graphics. Bbrding's Alphabetical Outlines. 
Hill's Progressive Lessons in the Painting of Flowers and Fruit. 

ON MUSIC. 

Perrot's Wilhem's Musical Manual, in two parts. Key to ditto. 
Cleveland's Hymns for Schools. 

ON SACRED HISTORY. 

Outlines of Sacred History. 

FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. * 

The Oomplete Works of Thomas Dix, LL.D. ; eleven works in 10 vols., 12mo., copiously 
illnstcated. Also, several of the works above named. 
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16 SUMMER STREET, 

FOR XNSTBpCnON UY THS 

ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER ENGLISH STUDIES, 

LANGUAGES, DRAWING, AND ELOCUTION, 

COBffPBnSNT TBACHERS 

ATe«mploj«d in the sevenl departments, under the Imnwidtete- roperrMon 

of the Frincipato. 

L. B. HANAFORD, A.M. J. W. PAYSON. 

A GENERAL ASSORTMENT 

OF 

r 

STA-TIOISTEHY, 

IraiUmtnts for ISattr ^sllm, €tv^m, at $mii $tslmn|{, 

IKGLUDCfQ 

Drawing Paper, London Beard, GrajoDS, Penoils, Water Ck>lor8 in Boxes or separate 
Cakes, Moist Colon for Sketching firom Nature, 

MATERIALS FOR OIL PAINTING, 

Comprising .Colors in Tubes, Powder Colors, Prepared Canyas and Paper, Hill Boaxdfi 
Panels, Brudies, Pallettes, Easels, (Mis, Yamish, Sketch Blocks, etc. 

ENGRAVINa S , 

In Idne, Measotint, Lithography, etc. 

POR SALE AT 

K D. COTTON'S, 
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BY A. G. COLLOT, 

late PTofiMflor of French lAngnage and Liteiature in fhe UniTendt; 

Complete fat flix-Tolumes. 

B^BLIiBSB BT 

HAYES & ZELL, 

JTo. 193 Market street, Philadelpl 



The Publishers, having completed the New Bdition of GOLLC '. 

SERIES OF FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, reepectftillj recommend 1 

the public at large, and particulKrly to the ezaminatlon of Teaohei i 

confidently belieye that the six rolumes of which it coudsta are an i 

attainment of proficiencj, by the shortest route, " In the Arts c I 

and Writing the French Language ;" and that they fbrm a more c( i 

eal system of Elementary Manuals for the study of French, than : i 

peesented to the public. Philadelpfa i 

Having examined and tried Collet's Series of French Books, I ; 
bear testimony to their efficacy and usefulness to both teacher and 1 1 
lai^iiage. They consist of the following valuable wozte : 

1. nuarOU ORAMSIAR; areal and noi a nominal hnproveiiMnt € ! 

2. PRONOUNCENO FRENCH RBAXySR; composed <tf admirable 8 > 

aiudQiyuy to any one who wishes to overcome soon that gieat 
languages, the pronunciation. 
8. INTERLINE A.R FRENCH READER; being a Key to the abov; 
to self-instruction. 

4. FRENCH ANECDOTES AND QUESTIONS; a most excellent v 
the practice of French conversation. 

6. FRENCH DIALOGUES AND PHRASES; superior to any of th<! 
other books of phrases, it is very amusing and interesting. 

6. KEY TO THE EXERCISEB IN THE GRAMMAR; intended alsi 
and useful to many teachers. 
In oonshMiett, I vdU state that Mr. Collot's French books sho^t 
scholar of na conucion oayaoity, and ef s staadard gveatty sui* 
writers of school books. 

FRANCIS A. 
l^&SBor of French fa-ngwage and Literature in the C<i 



BLAIR*S LECTURES ON BHETC^aC (University Edition); with 
UomB-aatA Analysts. 
The title of this work, *' Blair's Lectures," is sufficient guarantei! 
is so well known, and now so generally used in all our first colleges 
any description or recommendation of its merits would be needlef 
text-boob in the University of Edinburgh for upwards of fifty y«i 
pages. 

BLAIR'S LECTURES ON RHETORIC (abridged, with Question 
bossed cloth. 
This work is an abridgement of the above University Edition of 
for and admirably adapted as a xtxeUmhuury to the larger edition. 

FOR SALE IN BOSTON BT 

SAISFBOBN, CARTER & BAZl 
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PUBLISHED BY 

JAMES ROBINSON & CO., 

119 Waflhington street, Boston. 



A MONTHLY READER 

For School and Home Instruction. 

EDITED BT 

N. A. CALKINS AND REV. A. R. POPE. 

The ol|}ect of fhli Magadne will be to supply Teachers and PnpUs with a Monthly 
Cbuu Reader; coming with something new and fresh from living instructors, -vrho ara 
deeply interested in the education of the rising generation — whoee lives are devoted to 
tiiis noble woric. 

BBkch number will contain one or more Speeches and Dialognes, with a chart marked 
fiir gesture, — prepared express^ for the work. This is well calculated to stimulate the 
scholar to self-improvement. It wiU. also embrace within its columns, articles on Natunl 
Hisfeocy, Biography, Travels, Poetry and Stories. The Teaeher^s Desk and Jlfiweum, 
will contain General News, Bnigmas, Pusaton, Problems, etc., eto. The work will be 
highly illustrated with new and splendid Outs. It will be the aim of the Publishers to 
make it the beet magaaine in the country. Tol. 8, new series, commences with Novem- 
ber, 1866. Sample copies sent free. 

TBUf8-> Single copy, one year, $1.00; Five copies, $4.00; Sixteen copies, $12.00, la 
advance. 



INDEPENDENT CLASS-EEAD^R. 

39iis work has been oompUed with great caie. It contains selections from Mme of our 
best aathoTB in both hemlspbeiee. Among others are the names of Prc^. Louis Agaods, 
Prof. F. D. Huntington, Hon. Edward Everett, Prof. H. W. Longfellow, Wm. E. Chan- 
ning, H. F. Tupper, Park Bepjamin, Hugh MiUer, H. B. Stowe, Wm. G. Bryant, J. 
O. Whittier, Charles Dickens, J. J. Gumey. 

The publishers oSbst this neat woik of Prose and Poetry to ttie educational public — 
to teachers, ccnnmittees, superintendents, and parents — for their peruml and patronage. 
Th^ believe, in so doing, they are conferring a fe.vor on the rii^g generation, by ex- 
cluding such matter as would have a hurtfril tendency. 

Copies sent free of postage by remiting 75 cents. 



"MY FIRST EXERCISES IN COMPOSiriQN WRITING." 

CONTAINING DIRECTIONS, MODELS, ETC. 

nds bofric enables the pupil to choose subjects and arrange and write CompositionB 
with but little aid fritm the teacher^ and to preserve than in a neat and pomanont 
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fbnn. Xn iohools It ■errai m aa faie«itl?e to mUt^utikti ■moog pupils, glTing th«m ^ 
joBt raffloient instmetlon, irfaile it affords thorn the plessure of doing their own trork. 
Sample copies sent by remitting Ato pottage stamps. 



THE INTELLECTUAL MULTIPLIER, 

Gomprisii^; condse and easy methods of multiplying numbers mentally. Designed 
for the use of pupils in public and private schools. 

^^ Its utility wUl insure its general adoption by teachers and pupils as a hand-book. 
It is sold at the low price ot 60 cents per dosen." — MasMehusetts Teacher. 

" This little pamphlet ^yes a great variety of rules for the perlbrmuice of complicated 
multiplication, and hence is very valuable." — New York Tecuher, 

Copies sent for examination for two postage stamps. lOmo. 

WE HAVE AI^O ESTABLISHED 

A TEACHER'S EXCHANGE AND SCHOOL AGENCY : 

HEAD-QUARTERS FOR CX)MMITTE£S AND SUFERINTENDENTSy 
Where Teachers can liave their names recorded, thdr testimonials filed, and toam of 
rttnatkms (by remitting us one doUar to pay the expense), and where Committees aad 
Sapecintendents can e<»M to seeure the snvioes of Teaohecs. We haw a coUeotiom of 
School and Educational Works on our shelves, and all the Bduoational Journals upon 
our table, Ibr the use oi those who call. 

We hope Teachers and Committees will respond, and help us carry Ibrward our plan, 
wUeh cannot fiiil of being a great boiefit to all. 

8ERIBS OF 

DICTIONARIES, 

VIZ.: 

1. WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY, Unabridged, 

2. WEBSTER'S COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY, 

3. WEBSTER'S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY, 

i. WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 

6. WEBSTER'S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 

e. WEBSTER'S POCKET DICTIONARY; 

F<»ming a complete Series, and affording a National Standard, thus securing unifbnn- 
ity of orthography and pronunciation for the mUlions that are to constitute this Tsst 
Republic. 

Of the S^t^Hng Book more than, One Million of Copies are sold annuoBy. 

The leading series of School Books published in this country are based upon Web- 
ster's system. 

DC^ There is no other acknowledged standard in this country or Great Britain. 

WMBSTjSR'S quarto dictionary contains THREE TIMES the matter fbund in 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abridgement oi this work. 

0^7* Ask for ^ebster^s Quarto Unabridged. 

There is no edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary but this — none containing 
luAf the matter, the illustrative quotations, the etymologies, ftill definitions, etc. 

'' A Dictionaiy is the last book which a scholar ever wants to hare abridged, the pro- 
cess behig sure to cut off THE VERY MATTER WHICH HE MOST VALUES."— 
Chronotype, 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Smingfidd, Mass.; MASON 
BROTHERS, New Ywk, 
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IMPORTAlfT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

OROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 

Ko. Ill Wasliington street, Boston. 



TRBATISl! ON KNGUSH PUNOTITATION; detlgnad ftnr letter-mitan. authors, print 
era, and eomsetors of the press, and finr the use of schools and academies,- with an 
Appendix, containing rules on tlie use of ci^tals, a list of abbreTiations, liints on 
pr^Muring copy and on pro<rf^reading. specimen of inroof-flheet, etc. By John Wil- 
son. Eighth edition. IGmo. Price $1. 
An exceUent treatise on a verv Important topic. It Is dear in its style, saying just 

«nou|^, and ftill in its illustrations, aceumulating them on a particular point till they 

aie Pahy and practically understood. Such a woriL has been needed a long time, and 

tills will exacUy supply the want. — Rhode Island Sehoohnaster. 

An Abxidpnent of Biir. Wilson's Treatise— THS XLEMKNTS OF PU50TUATION; 

with Rules on the use of Capital Letters. Being an Abridgment of the " Treatfae 

on UngHsk Punotnati<m." Prepared Ibr Schools. By Jolm WHson. 12mo. Price 

50 cents. 

It Is a woilc of incalculable importance to the student, and this abridgment places it 

within the reach of erery sdliolar. It should be introduced into all our schools, and 

^b• too lluMN>U|^h]y stadied or nndentood. — Hm^^thin Qazette, 



flw tri4y llallOBal Series of Writing Boito, used in erexy State in the Unioii. 

PATSON & DUNTON'S PENMANSHIP — REVISED SERIES: 
A G<»nplete System of Writing, in ISgjht Parts. And Payson, Bonton & Seribnec's 

COMBINED SYSTEM OP RAPID PENMANSHIP, 

In eight parts, with cooiaf at the head of smry page, ia a stylt exactly resanblinic 
those written by the author. 

As an eridence of the yalue of tiiese hooks in assisting the pupil to acquire a beantl- 
fhl and lM;ible style of writing, the publishers are able to refbr to teachers in erery pari 
of the United States. 

flUENCH TAANSLATIOir SELF-TAUGHT, or thf first bo(dc en French Translation (on 
a new system), by Guillaume H. Talbot, Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, etc.. etc., etc. l^no. Price fl. 
We think the autnor doea not e\aSm too much when he says that,, as a first book for 
translating Frendi, it " is g rs at ly superior to any etlier gxaaunarov tnnskrtOT yetpub- 
lidied." Teaehers uid othtn should eiaminw it. — Tktinqtk. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS— FOR H6ME AND SCHOOLS; selected by Ifm. 
Anna 0. Lowell, author of ^'Ilieory of Teaching," " Thongjhtson the Education of 
Girls," etc., ete. A new edition, enlarged. 1 toI. 12bo, 

THE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK; Ibr Narmal, HigtuandOranmar Sehook. ISmo. Pxio« 
87 1-2 cents. ^ ^^ 

THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOOK; Containing Matogua^ BaBJtatimM, SongByBi»e«a» 
and littie Dramas for the school-room. 12mo. Price 25 cents. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL HTMN BOOK. Sixteenth thousand. 82mo. Price 20 
cents. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; designed for the use of scholan, in which may be written 
down, at the close of each day, a record of the most tnterestiiu^ events. 4to. 
Price 20 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN READER : Gleanings from diTers fields. A new MLifceUany, inteoded 
fbr a first-class book in schools, and finr general distribution in fiunllies. 12mo. 
Price 81. 

THE TOUNG DEBATER: a debate upon the character of Julius Cnsar, adapted firaan 
J. Sheridan Knowles; designed as a praetk»kl exercise in dedamation, and as a 
model for jurenile debating clubs; also for classes In public and private schoola. 
12mo. Prioe 87 1-2 cents. 

*** Teachers wishing copies of eitlier of the above for examination, wlU h« Ainiiibed 
fine of postafls, on ramlttiiig Q* two-thirds of the advertised prioe. 
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$t\atil anir College ^txi-'^uh. 

JAMES MUNBOE AND COMPANY 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWINO VALUABLE WORKS, 

Mitod by Areiidant vrccAmvy, FvoAuI'alton, B66k, Bowen, AbAaU 

pliiky 8m«ftd» laid crtliers. 



Tbgil, with BngUah notes, by Prof. Boiron. l(Hhed.8T0 •2.00 

Haieiite^s VareDS, a Tragedy of Sen«ea| edited bj PMt Beok. Itatf 4S 

Demoetiheiiee* Popular Oratiom, notes V P><xf. Ohaup&i. N0# ed. Udm 1.00 

Demoiihenes' Three Philippics, niih notes by Piof. Smead. ISkno 1.00 

Beptcm Contra Tbebas, a Tiagedjy of Achylns, with Xngliah notes. Vha» 67 

Danosthenes' Oratione on the Crown, notes t^ 9toL Champtttt. Ml ed. 12mo. . 1.00 

Plato's Gorgiaa, with notes by Praddent Woolsey. New ed. 12bio; 1.00 

Akestis of Xnripides, notes by President Wbolsey. Newed. 12mo 66 

Bectra of Sophocles, notes by President Woolsey. New ed. 12mo 66 

Antigone of Sophocles, notes by President Woolsey. New ed. 12mo 66 

Piomethens of iBschylus, notes by President Wools^. New ed. 12ino 66 

Geometiy, Plane and Solid, by B. Peirce, Peildns Proftsser of Aflte^BMsy antf 

Mathematics in Harrard UniTersity. 12ino. plates .....k.- i| 

Elementary Treatise on Algebra, to which axe added Sxponential E^nafions and 

togaxithms, by Prot B. Pelroe. Newed. 12bio iB 

Xtomentary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with their application 

to Navigatlen, Surveying, etc., by Prof. Peiroe. New revised ed., lT4rcnte, 9tb., 

aheep l.W 

Cnrres, Functions, and Motions, contMning Analytical Geometry, The Difleren- 

tial Calonlns, Integral Calculus, and Analytical Mechanics, by Prof. Peirce. 2 

Tols. 12mo., plates, sheep • 2.60 

Stewart's Phll owi a iy of the Hmnaa Mind, rerfaed, w»h critical and eacpJanatoi^ 

iMm, 1^ Prof. Bowen. New ed., large 1^2mo , 1.% 

University Speaker, by Prof. Wm. Russell. large 12mo , 1.26 

WUl's Outlines of Chemical Analysis, edited by Drs. Breedand Stainer, with tablsi. 

8to » , 1»7S 

Whately's Easy Lessons on Beasoning. 12mo., with tables 66 

Whately's English Synonyms. 12mo 66 

Whately's Elements of Logic. New ed., enlarged, good type, 12mo 1.00 

r 

Whately's Elements of Rhetoric. New enlarged ed., good type. 12mo 1.00 

2 
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BBOWN, TAGGABD & CHASE, 

8UCCE880B8 TO 

W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 
Sra 24 CornbiU Boston. 

HATB ^XTSI FUBUSHSD 



ooNTAoniro tsm rouowno ohaktb : 

1. CHART OV OXNEBAL BISTORT. 

a. CHART OF MYTHOLOQT. 

8. CHART or SACRED mSTORT. 

4. CHART OV ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY. 

6. CHART OF SOTEBSIQNS Of EUROPE. 

6. HISTORICAL CHART OF ENOLAND. . 

7. HISTORICAL CHART OF FRANCE. 

8. HISTORICAL CHART OF THE GERMAN EMPHtB 

9. HKIOIIICAL CHART OF SPAIN. 
10. CHART OF AMERICAN BISTORT. 
U. CHART OF BIOGRAPHT. 

tntlLDeiBcriptlon, Illiutration, and QaeetloiuB, to fbcUitato its uae. 

BY J. E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 

Author of Worcester's " Elements of Bistoirjy^ Worcester's ^' Series of Dictionaries," etc. 
The attention of Teachers and others is called to this beautiful book. Copies sent by 
mall, post-faid, tm reeeipt of pike, 91.^. 

, [From (A« Dailf Advertiser ^ Oct. 22d.] 

we fhlnk to do a good service to the public by calling attention to this admirable 
woric, wlileh at length appears in a finm adapted to general use, and fit to take a place 
■moog the most indispensable books of ready reference ^idiich this busy >gc has called 
fbrflfc. For. ready rcfcrsnce, and. at the same time, exact InAxmation, it unquestionahly 
stands at the head of all books intended for the same purpose. Tears ago we finrtn- 
nateJ^ became pos se ssed of a copy of an earlier edition, whiui, bdng designed more es- 
pecially for schools, escaped that general notice wlilch Its gmenU utiii^ should bow 
attract: and it is from a feeling of gratitude to the book (akin to the sailor's toward hia 
*' Bowdiieh "), and ftvMn a desire that others may share in the adTsntages to be derived 
from it, that we are eager to point out its true relation to ereaej libnu^ and the want* 
of eveiy intelligent person. ••♦♦•••<» 



B., T. 4- a ALSO PUBLISH 

WARREN COLBURN'S FIRST LESSONS IN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 

WORCESTER'S ELEBOBNTS OF BISTORT, Andent aad^oder^, with Chart ia book. 

SMEUJB'S PHILOSOPHT OF NATURAL BISTORT. 

CUSBING'S MANUAL OF PARUAMENTART PRACTICE. 

NORTHBND>S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single Entry. 

BENTLET'S PICTORIAL PRIMER. 

TBE AMERICAN TOCALIST. 

TBE CTTBARA, by I. B. Woodbury. 

THE DULCIMER, by I. B. Woodbury; and various other Musical Books. 

Books and Stationery of Every Desoription 

Furnished to Teachers aud others, in quantities to suit, at prices that will please. 



i 
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SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 

BY ItENJAMIN GREEXLEAF, A. M., 
Lftte Principal of Bnidftnti (Man.) Teaehen' Semlnazj. 



1. PRIMARY ARITHMETTC. or a System of Mental Arlthmetto, with rafflcient Slate 

Ezerciaee added to ftmlliariae with written operation! in the Aindamental rules of 
the science, upon the Inductiye Plan, for Primary and Intermediate Schools. Re- 
Tised and enlarged edition, 144 pages. 18mo. Price 20 cents. 

2. COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, or Introduction to the National Arithmetic, 

combining the Analytic and Synthetic methods, and forming a complete treatise for 
Common Schools. New and Improved stereotype edition, m pages. 12mo. Price 
60 cents. 

3. NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, being a thorough adyanced course, intended particalariy 

for Academies, High and Normal Schools. New and improyed stereotype edition, 
800 pages. ISbno. Price 76 cents. 

4. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, designed for High Sofaoohi and Academies, 

and also tat adyanoed students in Common Schools. Improyed stereotype edition, 
800 pages. Price 76 cents. 

5. PRACTICAL OEOMETRT, designed tat ffigh Schools and AeademieB, and for ad- 

vanced classes in Common Schools. [In preparation, and will soon be published, 
forming a l^o. yolume about the siie of the '^ National Arithhxtic."} 

IC^ The above series has many important distinctive eharaeteristieSj iMmA pa rtkt tla d lf 
recommend it to the attention of TeaeherSj School Dtreotars^ and others interested. . 

It is a consecutive series, graded to the wants of Primary, Intermediate^ Grammar, and 
HijgA Schools^ Academies, arul Normal Skhools. 

The whole is the resxdt ojTthe ripe scholarship o/ a distinguished praetietU Mathemfftician, 
who has had more than tfurty years'' experience in teaching pupils of all ages, grades, ana 
eapaeities. 

The meehanieal execution is neat and durable., — an important consideration, too often 
disregafVed in making School Books, and the books are sold at reasonable prices. 

(D*' QsEBNLBAp's ARmocsTios AND Alokbra are no untried books, or of doubtfhl rep- 
ntation. No other -workB of the kind haye, in the same time, secured so general an 
introduction into the best Seminaries throughout the U. S., including most of the 
*( State No&mal Schools," or been as highly commended by eminent mathematicians. 

OaisNLXAF's Alokbra ftimishes what has been hitherto much desired, a thorough 
practical and theoretical text-book, suited to the wants of elementary schools, as well 
as 8x»demiee, in a single yolume of a portable form. Very comprehensiye in its planand 
details, and progressiye in its gradation of problems, to the great satkftiAtlon of teaeh- 
ers using it, it occupies the ground commonly giyen yery incooyenienily to two difbr- 
ent hockB. Its seyeral demonstrations, especially those connected with the rootSjAhe 
method of solving cubic equations by completing the smtare, and the yery complete IhNe 
ofLt^tmthms at the end of the yolume, are among its usefhl dlstinetlye features. 

The book has now been fliUy tested in the school-room, and the uniform testimony of 
teachers, who haye made the trial, is, that its merit is ftilly equal to that of the anth* 
metics by the same author, and to which it proyes the most appropriate sequel. 

(nT** DESCBiPTiys Catalogues of all our Valuablb School Tkzi-Books fyimished by 
mail, on application to . 

ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
School Book Publishers, No. 118 Washington st, Boston. 
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PHILOSOPHIOAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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E. S. RITCHIE 

Wonll «U Uu fttteniiiui of ttiiMe lotenMAd to Ui« gnpslar qniJItr ■nd Dniali of 

INSTRTTMENTS MANUFACTURED BY HIM, 



COIj£.£OES and SCH0OI.S, 

nitutnting Out nrloDS bnjKha of NBtuisl Bclenn. 
Hs hH« pennla^Dn to refer to miojr of the tint Fiof^ssan luid Tcachen In tb« eouf 
Uy, inehKUng 

Prof. BAItTI,BTT, W«t Fslnt tfiUtary Academy, 

Prof. GREENE, RenRMloerlnalltulB.Troj. 

pTMt. ANBHEWS, Koojon CollFBB. 

Fnet. BAONARD, TJAirmlt; of MiaslKipp!. 

ELBRIDGB SMITH, San., Prin- ft™ Ac«(l«nj, Norwlth. 

Apparatiu Hooms, 313 Waablneiton at., Boaton, Maao. 

%* Aa Bliutnttd CtMogue otei paen, mUtd, iriU bt mtt by mail, db KppUuCiaB. 
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IVISON &; PHINNEY, . 

PUBLISHERS, GENERAL BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 

321 Bf oadway, New Tork, 

PUBLISH 

®|e ^mtman dkcational %im : 

sxBRAcma 

A Complete and Uniform Course of Text-Books, 

FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 



VOLUMES OF THE COUBSB ALBEABT PUBLISHED .* 

I. SANDBRS' NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH READERS, in ten vols. 
/ n. DAT AND THOMSON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, in nine toIs. 
j m. WnXSON'B complete SSEIIES of school histories, in six vols. 
' TV. FASQUEbLE'S COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE, in six vols. 
V. WOODBURY'S COMPLETE GERMAN COURSE, in eight toIs. 
VI. text-books in the sciences, RHETORIC, ORATORY, ENGLISH PHI- 
LOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY, >-inel«<yBg^ among other, the foUowing ttoU- 
knpwn standard worlcs:— Hitchcock's Geology; Gray^s Chemistiy; McEIli- 

f>U's Analytical Manuals, Debater, and Speaken; Dr. Hickok's Works on 
thics and Philosophy, etc., etc. 
Tn. BRADBURY'S SCHOOL SINGING ROOKS: and others. 
Vin. O'DONNELL'S WRITING SERIES; SCHUSTER'S DRAWING SERIES, etc. 

IKT RAPID PEEPARATION : 
A NEW CLASSICAL SERIES, designed to embrace a Complete Course of liapt-Soohs in 
the Xgain and Gteek Languages, firom the Initial Book, Grammar, ai>d Reader, to 
the-highest Text-Book need in American Colleges,-— inclnding anooteted editions 
of the Standard Classic Authors. By Professors Thacher and Hadley, of Yale Col- 
lege; Prof. Johnson, of the U. S. University; and others. 
SANDERS' ENGLISH GRAMMARS. Primary and School. 
DAY AND THOMSON'S SURVEYING. 
WELLS' NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, embodying many new features and illustrations. 

By Davia A. Wells, A. M., author of the " Annuatitf Seientifie Diseoverv." etc 
GRAY'S NEW CHEMISTRY 'written anew, enlarged and illustrated ^^' 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Piest. Edward Hitchcock, LL.D 

of Amherst College, and Edward Hitchcock, Jr., M. D. 
KCDDLE'S NEW SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, enlarged, and beautifully illustrated, 
T]^T-BOOKS TS BOTANY, Primary and Advanced. By » distinguished scholar. 

This series, when finished, will be the only complete course of Elementary Text-Books 
Qonstruetedxtpon the same organic principle and a graduated system. They are the 
productions of Practical Teachers, embodying the results of long experience, and spe- 
cially designed to meet the ascertained wants of teachers and pupils. They have won, 
5 ^*^ P®^' V^ unprecedented popularity, and the cordial approval of Profeasoni 
oc Ortleges^ Principals of Academies and Institutes, Stiperintendents, Officers, and 
Te««hers of Common Schools in every State of the Union; and the principal of them 
have been foraaally. and offioiaUy adopted as Text-Books by the SupeiiuMkidents of nearly 
every state which, since their appearance, has adopted a uniform system of school 
books; among which are— Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Territory of Minnesota; 

a' S^j^n^-^^^^^ °C ***® County Superintendents of the State of New York, ete 
--T^'SSfTT ^^f'cg^* of the above, and of all of I. & P.'s publications, ^ be 
!K*J!!?^**"*,*^"^/ V\^ post-paid, to any clergyman, teacher, educational ofecer, or 
other person interested in education, on application, containing priced, illustrations W 
pSS«Jf S*^ notices, and numerous strong commendations of experienced and eminent 
Pwotical Teachers in ail parts of the Union. Shtgle eopUs of books sent me-mad* on 
V^^o^^iX^, ^"^ ^ TEACHER^Sr ^nation, with^a'^JTS'S. 
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"SUPEBIOB TO ALL OTHEB&*' 



We Are Now Issuing 
THE PROGRESSIVE READERS. 

BY SALEM TOWN, LL.D., AND N. M. HOLBROOK. 



These axe, emphatically, and in all reepeets, the BEST SCHOOL BOOKS ever writ 
ten, and we are confident will take tilie lead among all readers. The writers, as sncoess- 
fiil Practieal Teacdiers, and Elocutionists, and Popular Authors, have been long and 
IbTorably known, and their names idone uea sufllcient guarantee for ihe hi^ohaxaeter 
of the books ; but in order to secure the highest possible degree of perfection in everff 
department, the services of an efficient corps of other educational and liteiaxy men 
faaTe been employed to assist. 

School Committees, Teachers, and others, are requested to examine for themselyes^ 
Copies famished free for examination, at our store, or sent by mail on receipt of stampe 
to corer postage. 

Postage Bates are— for 
THE PROGBESSIVE PICTORIAL PRIMER — In Press — 6 cents. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FIRST READER— Now Beady— 9 cents. 
THE PROGRESSIVE SECOND READER— Now Ready— W cents. 
TltE PROGRESSIVE THIRD READER— Now Ready— 16 cents. * 
THE PROGRESSIVE FOURTH READER — In Press— 18 cents. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FIFTH, or > ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE ELOCUTIONARY READER, ^ Now Ready ^114 cente 



Among our PubUcatloiia also are— 

TOWER'S GRADUAL BEADBRS AND SPELLERS. 

TOWN'S READERS AND SPELLERS. 

SMYTH'S (Prof. Wm.) MATHEIOATICS— now in general use In New England, and 

rapidly being adopted West and South. 
SMITH'S (Asa) ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY. 
gMTTH'S (RosweU C.) PRIMARY QEOGRAPl^. 

" <« NEW SERIES of do., in three parts— In Prass. 

KAYHEWS BQ0K-]O!EPING — now so tKvKimblj loiown. 
Large stocks of Books of all kinds, and Stationery of ereiy variety, at lowest prices. 

0:7* Facilities for ftirnishing libraries unsurpassed. 

i)rder$ promptly and satisfaetorily answertd. 

SANBORN, CARTEE, BAZIN & CO., 

25 and 29 CtmMl, Bo$ton^ 
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^0flb im Bt\aah anir S^ool fikams. 

PUBLISHED BY 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 

BOSTON. 



THESAURUS OF ENGLTSII WORDS AND PHRASES, bo classified and arranged as to 
fbciUtaie the expression of ideas, and assist in literary composition. New and ian- 
prored edition. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secretary of the Royal Society, London, 
etc. Revised and Edited, with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, and 
other additions, by Barnas Sears, D. D., President of Brown University. A New 
American, from the late stereotype London Edition, with Additions and Improre- 
ments. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 
This Edition is based on the London Edition, recently issned. The first American 
Bdltioii havii^; been prepared by Dr. Sears tar stnetly educational pwposts^ those woirds 
and phrases properly tenned " Vulgar," incorporated in the original wofk, were <MniUed. 
These expurgated portions have, iu the present Edition, been restored^ but by such an 
arrangement of the matter as not to interfere with the educational purposes of the 
American editor. Besides this, it contains important addltiont of woras and phrMee 
not In the *»c"«** Edition, making \t\xL.aU retpects more JviXL and perfitet than the au- 
thor's Edition. • Hie work has already become one of standard authority, both In this 
'eoantry and in Great Britain. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A View of the PitHluctiTe' Forces of Modem Society, and 
the Results of Labor, Capital, and Skill. By Charles Knight. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. American Edition. Revised, with Additions, by David A. Wells, Ed- 
itor of the *< Annual of Scientific Discovery." l&no. 91.25. 
This is emphatically a book for the people. It contains an immense amount of im- 
portant information, which everybody ought to be in possession of; and the volume 
should be placed in every family, and in every school and public library in the land. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIART AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE AMOS 
LAWRENCE. With a brief account of some Incidents in his Life. Edited by hie 
son, Wm. R. Lawrence, M. D. With elegant portraits of Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence, an Engraving ot their Birth-place, an Autograph page of Hand-writing, and 
a copious Index. Twenty-third Thousand. One uurge octavo volume. Clodi, 
$1.60)Nroyal 12mo., $1. 

THE EARTH AND MAN : Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in Its relation 

to the History of Mankind. By Arnold Guyot. Translated flK>m the French by 

Prof. C. C. Felton. With Illustrations. 12mo., cloth, 91-25. 

"Those who have been accust<Hned to regard Geography as a merely descriptive 

branch of learning, drier than the remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be delii^ted to 

find this hereto unattractive pursuit converted into a sdence, the prineiples of which 

are definite and the results conclusive." — iVbrtA American Review. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY: ToucUng the Structure, Development, DIstribuUon,aiid 
Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous 
illustrations. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part l->Comparative Physiol- 
Ogy. By Louis Agassis and Augustus A. Gould. Revised edition. 12ino. Cloth, 

"It is not a mere book, but a work —a real work in the fbrm of a book. Zoology is 
an interesting science, and here is treated with a masterly hand. It is a work adapted 
to Colleges and Schools, and no young man should be without it "-—SeientiJU Anurican 

A NEW STSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. S. Barton, A. M. 12mo. Half 

. mor., 76 cents. 

Designed as a Text-Book for the use of Schools and Academies. It is the result of 
long experience, and will be found to possess many and peouliaf merits. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION; or, The Young Composor's 
Guide. By W. S. Barton, A. M. 12mo Half mor., 75 cents. 
Msigned as a Sequel to the author's New S3r8tan of Enf^ish Grammar, which fisnns s 
gradual introduction to the first principles of composition. The plan pursued in these 
«raicises. as in the Grammar, is founded on the application of the principle of imitatton. 
pe puidl Is conducted progressively firom the simplest expxesston of thought to tin 
prMtice of connected composition. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE UNION. 



NATIONAL SERIES OF 

STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 

Nos. 51 & 53 John street, New Tork. 



1. THE NATIONAL OEOORAFHICAL SESIE8. 

By James Monteith and Iraneis McNaUy. 

Mon teith's First Lessons in Geographj $0J2& 

Monteith's Youth's Manual of Geogmiihy OJO 

KoNally's Complete School Oeognphy IjOO 

2. DATIES' SERIES OF ABITHMETICS. 

DaTies' Primary Arithmetic 04^ 

DaTies' InteUeetnal AiithBMtie OJS 

Saries' New Arithmetic 0.40 

Bavies* UniTendty Arithmetic ^.95 

3. SNOLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, AN]> READING. 

Qark^f New Eni^ish ChnmiDMr 0.40 

Welch's English Sentence 0.76 

BrcN)kfleld's First Book in Composition 0.10 

Parker's Word BnUder 0.36 

Northend's IMetatton BxerolMS 0^ 

Wright's AnalytiMl Orthography 0.26 

4. Parker's natural and experimental philosopht. 

Parker's JuTenil* Phflosophy, Put 1 0.26 

" " « Partn 0.88 

** * School Compendium of Natural and Bzperimental Philosophy IjOO 

5. willard's school histories. 

Wniard's School Bistoxy of the United States 0.76 

Willard's Larger History of the United States 1.60 

Willard's UniTersal Histoxy in Perspective, with Maps and KngnTings OJBO 

6. DAYIES' ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

BaTies' Elementary Algebra 0.76 

Bavies' Elementary Gcnmetoy 1.60 

Davies' Practical Mathematics 1 .00 

Davies' Legendre's Qeometry ^ 1.60 

Bavies' Bonrdon's Algebra 1.60 

Bavies' Elements of Surveying 1 flO 

7. ELOCUTION, INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHT, RHETORIC, ETC. 

Northend's Little Speaker 0.84 

Northend's American Speaker 0.76 

Northend's School Dialogue 0.76 

Zacho's New American Speaker 1^ 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy 1.00 

Boyd's Eames' Elements of Criticism 1.26 

Bay's Art of Rhet<M^c 0.00 

Fulton and Euitman's System of Book-Keeping 0.76 

Teachers and Friends ofEdueation are invited to examine a new Scbool CHEXisner* 
by Prof. John A. Porter, of Yale College, just issued. Also, Anoikmt Hebrews, with an 
Introductoxy Eq^y concetnhig the World before the Flood, by Abraham Mills, A. M. 
Price SI. 

A. S. B. & Co.'s BescriptivB Catalogue of their publications sent, post-paid, to any 
part of the United States. 
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A.IITIST8' IVCA-TEIIIJ^LS. 



The subscriber beg leave to call the attention of Artists and others to 

their superior stock of Materials for 

•s. 

.AND rOB 

DK AWINa, 

Imported direct from Winsor & Newton, of London, and from other 
principal manufacturing houses in Paris, viz. : 

Oil Colors. — Wii^sor & Newton's Superior Tube Oil Colors, etc. 

Canvas. — Prepared Canyas for Artists, in roll or on stretchers. 

Brushes. — English and Prench Brushes, in every variety, for Oil and 
Water-Color Painting. 

Water-Colors. — Winsor & Newton's imriinalled Water and Moist 
Colors, in setts or separately. 

Varnishes, etc. — Mastic, Copal, and Picture Yamishes.* 

XSasels, Palettes, etc. 

Fine Colors in Powder, and Crude Colors of best quality. 

Materials for Drawing. — Whatman's Superior Drawing Papers, 
Hot and Cold Pressed, of every weight and texture ; also. Engineers' 
Cartridge and Cartoon Papers ; Drawing Boards. 

Materials for Architectural Draw^ing. — Curves and Squares. 

Mathematical Instruments. — In cases and separately. 

Prints, Drawing Studies, Drawing Copy-Books, etc. 



The above, with a great yariety of other articles for Oil Painting and Drawing, im- 
ported in lai^e stock and yariety, for wholesale and trade. Dealers and Teachers sup- 
plied on the most liberal terms. 

M. J. WHIPPLE & CO., 

No. 35 CornhiU, Boston, 



No. 29, Asylnsi Street. Hartibrd, Conn. '^ j 

x>xixo3Ea XiXBV, .A.x>irii. isoe. 

Common School Set.— FtIgoi ISO* 

1. Orreiy, $10.00 

Q. Tellurian 6.00 

S. a«<niiebrloB) SolidB, 1.S5 Extra, $1^0 

4. Teareftri*! Globe, (5 inch.) 1.00 /^ ~] 

5. Nnmena Frame, -. . .75 JSo.1, .«^ ! 

S. Bmiinihere Globe, .75 • ' 

7. Cube Boot Blook, (Extra.) 50 I>ooble, .75 

8. Teit Book, 37j aoOi, .50 

0. Magnet, .25 .37 .50 A^tipvarda. . 

UISCELLANEOUB ARTICLES. ^ 

10. BraM MonnUd Orrery, . . . . . $13.50 and ^15.00 

11. Brav Mounted CeleMial Sphere, . . . 6.00 

IS. Lane's Meohanioal Paradox, .... S.50 ' 5.00 and opwardi. 

13. PiNnting B«<Ib 50 .75 

14. Doable Bute., No. 1, 45 No. 2, .56 

15. Holbrook>aNoJBelesiDrawiiigSlsteB,No.l,.QO No. 3, .ftS 

16. Hidbroak>B Draning Book 08 

FOR ILLtlSTRATSD eDKCULARS^ 

V, 0. BEtOWNZU., 8«0*7. 

IIARTFORB, CoKH. 
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